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PREFACE 


"Fhis study is an attempt to analyse the problems of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of food in Great Britain during 
the present war, and the measures which have been adopted to 
solve those problems. It is concerned with the actual operation of 
Government planning on a comprehensive scale which, starting 
in a very limited way, has been extended until it affects closely 
almost all processes from the growing of crops, the raising of 
animals, and the importation of foods, at one end, to the actual 
consumption of food at the other. The, establishment of effective 
controls has necessitated a vast number of administrative orders. 
Since this study aims at analysis rather than mere description 
or cataloguing, not all of these have been included. The more 
important orders, however, are listed chronologically in Appendix 
III under subject headings. 

The International Labour Office was directed by the 1941 Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation to plan its work 
for the purpose of fulfilling a resolution which declared that “the 
close of the war must be followed by immediate action, previously 
planned and arranged ... for the raising of standards of living 
throughout the world” and affirmed the “desirability of associating 
the International Labour Organisation with the planning and ap- 
plication of measures of reconstruction”. 

Nutrition is one of the most important elements in any standard 
of living program, and a nutrition program is concerned with the 
production and distribution of food. The present report is an 
analysis of the work of one Government in controlling food pro- 
duction and distribution. The circumstances are abnormal, to be 
sure, but the results are not without their lessons for the future. 
British food control in this war has, to a much greater extent than 
in the war of 1914-1918, resulted in an accumulation of experiences 
likely to be of considerable value after the war. Hence the final 
section deals with the post-war significance of the results of war- 
time control. This is a study that can be useful in linking the ex- 
periences gained in one aspect of war organisation to one part of 
post-war policy. 
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It includes a considerable amount of detail that is of interest 
only to those concerned with the administration of food policy, 
and some concerning war developments that is only of transitory 
interest, but it is above all an analysis of the problems arising in 
a particular experiment in state control. 

The study was prepared in Montreal and London by Edith 
Tilton Denhardt of the Economic and Statistical Section of the 
International Labour Office. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of all those who read the manuscript and gave valuable 
advice and who assisted in the preparation of it, especially to* Dr. 
E. F. Penrose, Economic Adviser to the International Labour 
Office, for his rigorous criticism and helpful suggestions. 

March 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF FOOD CONTROL 


The welfare of the workers in wartime is affected by the 
organisation of food supply and distribution as much as by the 
organisation of industrial production and military activity, and 
the ability and desire of the people to stand the strain imposed 
upon them in wartime depends to a great extent on the quantity 
and kind of food available to them. The anarchic condition of 
food distribution in the closing years of the last war was one of 
the principal causes of growing industrial unrest, which finally 
forced the British Government to establish a wide measure of food 
control.^ In peace-time the demand for food has been met by an 
extensive and complicated system of production and trade, created 
and run chiefly by the enterprise of individuals acting in their own 
interests. The possibilities of profit largely directed the activities 
of those engaged in the importation, production and distribution 
of foodstuffs. As a result of the experience of the last war it was 
realised even before the outbreak of the present war that in war- 
time this system based on private enterprise must give way to an 
organised system of production and distribution controlled by the 
Government. From the beginning of this war food controls have 
therefore been an accepted part of the British Government’s war- 
time administration, and it is the purpose of this study to analyse 
the food production and distribution policy of that Government. 

No sufficiently large-scale investigations have yet been made 
to permit an analysis of the effects of the war upon the consump- 
tion of food by different groups of workers, although the Ministry 
of Food has examined the diets of several groups of children and 
is carrying out a survey of the diets of several thousand families. 
Results so far show no measurable decrease in physical well-being 
due to food shortages. The most important influence on the amount 
of food consumed by many workers is their money income, and 

1 “The Ministry of Food was instituted in the third year of the war as 
a reluctant sacrifice on the altar of industrial unrest.” Frank H. ContBR: A State 
Trading Adventure (Oxford University Press, 1925), p. 1. 
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over this the Minister of Food has no control, although by means 
of subsidisation and price control he can make these incomes worth 
more in terms of food than they would have been in the absence of 
controls. He can subsidise and control food prices and he can 
distribute some foods free, but these measures only go part of the 
way. His power is limited to seeing that there is food available 
for everyone to buy and that its price is “reasonable”; he cannot 
ensure that everyone is able to buy or will buy enough of the food 
thus provided to obtain a nutritionally adequate diet. 

r 

Dependence on Imports 

Before the war Great Britain depended on imports for a very 
large proportion of its food supplies. The submarine and air cam- 
paign has reduced the shipping capacity available for imports and 
the need for increased supplies of munitions and industrial raw 
materials has reduced the proportion of this capacity available 
for food imports. Furthermore nearly all nearby sources of supply 
are in enemy hands. There must therefore be a reduction in the 
total amount of food imported into Great Britain. Even in war- 
time “British farming like British economic life as a whole, has 
evolved on lines which assume the continuance of large-scale im- 
ports of agricultural products” S and food and agricultural policy 
are determined by the capacity to import.^ 

The increase of the population of England, Scotland and Wales 
from 41 million in 1913 to 46 million in 1938, the increase of per 
capita consumption of food®, the changes in the collection of foods 
consumed and the consequent change in agricultural production 
and the progressive cheapening of imports resulted in increasing 
imports of food for both men and livestock in this period. The 
total value of food, drink and tobacco imported for domestic con- 
sumption was £418 million in 1938^ of which over £300 million 
was accounted for by imports of grain and flour, feedstuffs, meat, 
dairy products and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Wheat, wheat meal and flour accounted for 58 per cent, of the 
imports of grain and flour, and maize, maize meal and other milled 

1 Viscotint Astor and B. Seebohm British Agriculture (bondon, 

1938), p. 17. 

® See statement by tbe Minister of Food, in the House of Lords, 18 February 
1941: *‘Not only the food policy of this country but the agricultural policy of 
the country must be governed and is in fact governed by our importing capacity”. 
Farliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 118, col. 351. 

* See Appendix I. 

^ Imports of £430 million less exports of imported food, drink and tobacco 
of £12 million. (Figures from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom, 1939, Vol. II.) 
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TABI,B 1. VALtIB OF CERTAIN POOD IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1938 

£ tniUion 


Total grain and flour 74 

Dairy products 80 

Meat and animals (living) for food 100 

Tresh fruits and vegetables 38 


Source: Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom (H.M, Stationery OfiBlce, 1939). 


products of maize for 27 per cent. The value of bacon was one- 
third of- the total value of meat imports. Of the £80 million spent 
for imported dairy products, £51 million went for butter, £12 
million for eggs in the shell and £10 million for cheese. 

The following table summarises the relative importance of 
imports and home production of the most important groups of 
food. These estimates are based on the results of a study made 
by the Market Supply Committee for 1934 and 1935 and have 
been revised in consultation with the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Agriculture.^ ‘‘The chief elements of uncertainty in 
estimates of total food supplies are the allowances to be made for 
milk used on the farm, for eggs, fruit and vegetables produced in 
private gardens and on holdings of less than one acre, and for 
home grown food consumed in the farmers’ household.”^ 


TABLB 2. rooDSTurrs roR human consumption in the united kingdom 
{Average of the two years 1934 and, 1935.) 


1 

Commodity 

Total 
(000 tons) 

Per cent, 
imported 

Per cent, 
home pro- 
duct 

Flour from wheat and other cereals. . . . 

4,427 

87 

13 

Meat (including bacon) 

3,062 

51 

491 

Fish (excluding freshwater fish) 

953 

12 

88 » 

Milk (million gallons) 

910 

— 

1001 

Milk, condensed and dried 

253 

38 

621 

Cream 

37 

11 

891 

Fats (butter, lard and margarine) 

888 

92 

81 

Cheese 

203 

69 

311 

Eggs 

430 i 

39 i 

611 

Fruit 

2,432 1 

77 

23 

Potatoes 

4,629 1 

3 

97 

Other vegetables 

2,425 ‘ 

25 

75 

Sugar 

1,958 

i 

73 I 

27 


I Partly dependent on imported feeding-stuffs. 2 After allowing for herrings exported. Home 
produced fish means British takings landed by British vessels. 


Source: Ministry or H«ai.th Advisory Committed on Nutrition; First Report (H.M.S.O.. 
37), p. 13. 


^ See Appendix II for ; detailed figures. 

2 Ministry of Hbadth ^ Uvisory Committee on Nutrition: First Rei>ort 
(H.M.S.O., 1937), p. 13. 
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The invasion of the Scandinavian and Tow Countries and the 
capitulation of France created a sudden and unexpected disloca- 
tion in food supplies* An important proportion of Britain’s food 
imports came from enemy or enemy-occupied countries, and the 
loss of these nearby sources of supply added to the already excessive 
demand on shipping. In 1938 over one-half of the total imports 
of eggs in the shell came from Denmark and the Netherlands. 
Denmark alone sent half of the bacon and a quarter of the butter 
imports. A large part of the milk products and fresh fruits and 
vegetables came from European countries. Over half of *the im- 
ports of lemons and limes was from Italy. A considerable part 
of the imports of salad greens came from the Netherlands, France 
and Italy, and broccoli and cauliflower from France and the Nether- 
lands. Onions came primarily from the Netherlands, which also 
supplied 306,000 out of the total imports of 353,000 cwts. of 
carrots. The Channel and Canary Islands together supplied 2.5 
million out of a total of 2.8 million cwts. of imported tomatoes in 
1939.^ Over 75 per cent, of the imports of potassic fertilisers came 
from Germany, Alsace and Belgium. Imports from these areas, 
except the Canary Islands, are cut off by the war. The alternative 
sources of supply are much farther away and the demands on 
shipping space are correspondingly greater. 

The greater demands upon British shipping resulting from 
the loss of continental supplies could not at once be met. Short- 
ages of many commodities — eggs, onions, bacon, cheese, fresh 
fruits and vegetables and potash fertilisers — became acute. Much 
of the confusion in agricultural policy in 1940 resulted chiefly 
from the fact that it was necessary to make radical and rapid 
changes to meet the new war conditions. 

Before the war our agricultural policy was based on two assumptions, both 
reasonable at the time. One was that France would remain our Ally and the 
other was that modern methods newly developed would keep the submarine 
menace more or less within control. No one could reasonably have been expected 
to foresee the conditions in which we actually found ourselves last June. It was 
then clearly necessary to have a change of policy which would have a profound 
effect on agriculture.^ 

Radical changes are difficult to make in agriculture, and rapid 
changes are almost impossible since most agricultural production 
must be planned at least a year ahead and should be planned in 
terms of cycles of production covering several years. 

1 Figures from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 
1939, Vol. II. 

2 Minister of Agriculture, in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3 
April 1941, Vol. 370, cols. 1217-18. 
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Shortly after the outbreak of war, controls over food imports 
were established. Practically all the imports of human and animal 
food are now purchased by the Ministry of Food. For some foods 
bulk contracts are made with oversea Governments or producers 
by the Ministry of Food. A large part of the imports of wheat, 
sugar, meat, bacon, dairy products, tea and cocoa is purchased 
in this manner. Other products — ^for example, oil seeds and nuts — 
are bought by agents of the Ministry of Food in the markets of 
the exporting countries. A small proportion of less important foods 
is stiir imported by private firms under Government regulations. 
Britain’s food imports must make up the deficiency between 
domestic production and consumption needs in almost every 
category of domestic production and, in addition, provide certain 
foods, such as tea and oranges, that are not produced at all in 
the country. Emphasis was laid in the beginning upon acquiring 
large supplies of cereals, oil seeds, meat, bacon, tea and sugar, and 
later upon milk products and other ‘"protective” foods. The Do- 
minions send large quantities of meat, wheat, dairy products, eggs, 
fruit juices and canned and dried vegetables. The Ministry of 
Food has pointed out that although the “supplies of food likely 
to come from the United States under the Lease-Lend Act will 
constitute only some 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, of the United King- 
dom’s total consumption of food, home-grown and imported, 
their value is considerably greater than would appear from these 
figures. They include concentrated proteins such as cheese, canned 
milk, dried milk, eggs, canned fish and canned meat. In the case 
of some of these, e.g. canned milk, the supplies from the United 
States represent a very considerable proportion of our total supply. 
The supplies under the Lease-Ten d Act are restoring the balance 
in the British diet; making it more varied; improving both well- 
being and morale and so sustaining the war effort.”^ 

As we shall see in the course of this study, plans for emergency 
feeding in Great Britain have suffered from the fact that stores 
of non-perishable foods rich in proteins and vitamins were inade- 
quate. Canned foods are virtually the only non-perishable source 
of such foods, and British stocks of canned foods have been low. 
Canned fruit and vegetables are, of course, extremely bulky pro- 
ducts to store. The Ministry of Food, considering it more econo- 
mical to limit the varieties of fruit imported, has encouraged the 
importation of oranges because of their high vitamin C content 
but not of other fresh fruits. To conserve shipping space the 
Ministry of Food has requested that South American beef suppliers 
bone 50 per cent, of butcher’s beef and 100 per cent, of manu- 

^ Ministry of Food: Press Notice, No. 1287, 10 September 1941. 
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factured beef before shipping it to the United Kingdom.^ The 
supplies from the Dominions are boned to the capacity of the 
boning plants. 

The prices paid by the Ministry of Food for imports are not 
usually given. The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 9 April 1941 
stated: ‘T can assure the Committee that the f.o.b. prices which 
the Ministry of Food is paying for its imported foodstuffs are 
generally very close to the pre-war level.'’ ^ The c.i.f. prices are of 
course considerably higher, since shipping and insurance costs 
have risen. The total value of food, drink and tobacco imports 
has fallen, as can be seen from the following table: 

TABIvE 3. FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO IMPORTS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

{Values in millions of pounds) 

1939 j 1940 ^ 


Jan. 

35.0 

35.2 

46.0 

46.3 

Feb. 

30.2 

33.9 

37.9 

41.0 

Mar. 

35.7 

36.5 

43.7 

44.8 

Apr. 

30.3 

33.3 

42.1 

46.2 

May 

33.6 

33.9 

39.8 

40.1 

June 

36.1 

37.2 

35.5 

36.7 

July 

32.9 

34.3 

30.2 

31.4 

Aug. 

34.6 

36.4 

35.2 

37.1 

Sept. 

23.0 

23.2 

29.2 

29.5 

Oct. 

29.8 

25.5 

32.6 

27.9 

Nov. 

38.6 

34.4 

26.7 

23.8 

Dec. 

42.8 

38.7 

25.0 

22.6 


I KcKtmal seasonal change removed. 

Source: London and Cambridge Economic Service* February 1941. 


There was a marked decrease in the concluding months of 1940 
associated with intensified submarine warfare. The higher values 
during the first half of 1940 were in part due to higher prices and 
in part to purchases of large stocks. 


^ This has created some difficulties for Argentine shippers. The boned meat 
packs closer than the unboned meat and thus weighs more per cubic metre. As 
a result many ships designed to transport chilled and frozen unboned beef become 
overloaded, while there still remains considerable unfilled space. See editorial 
in The Times of Argentina, Buenos Aires, 31 March 1941. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 Apr. 1941, Vol. 370, col. 1659. 
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Production of Food 

The kinds of food produced at home in wartime are largely 
determined by the kinds of food that were produced before the 
war and by the limitations of soil and climate and productive 
factors. Because of the limited supplies of labour, capital equip- 
ment, fertilisers and feeding stuffs available for agricultural pro- 
duction it is important that the collection of foodstuffs to be 
produced should be determined by the nutritional value of each 
food in itself and in relation to the total food supply as well as 
by Ihe cost in terms of labour, land, shipping space and capital 
equipment required for production. The problem of the Minister 
of Agriculture is twofold — to increase the total amount of food 
produced and to influence the character of production in line with 
the food policy enunciated by the Government. He must work 
through a large number of farmers over whom control is extremely 
difficult and who must be allowed considerable independence of 
action. The broad outlines of the work of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture are sketched in chapter II. 

Costs of production as well as of imports have increased, and 
consequently the wartime food supply is more expensive than the 
peace-time supply. But the food problem is complicated not only 
by the fact that the food supply is smaller and more expensive 
but also by the fact that it is composed of a collection of com- 
modities different from the pre-war collection, in which imported 
foods played a major part, and which was influenced more by 
demand than by nutritional needs. The total food supply in war- 
time is, therefore, determined partly by deliberate policy and 
partly by conditions over which the Government has little control. 

Thf Demand for Food 

Similarly, the demand for food is determined partly by the 
action taken by the food authorities and partly by circumstances 
over which they have no control. The Ministry of Food should 
know the nutritional needs of the people and should ensure that 
these needs are adequately met.^ However, the demand for food 
is governed far more by income and taste than by nutritional 
needs. Taste must not be ignored in the formulation of food policy, 
since food is of doubtful value to anyone who will not eat it, but 
people’s tastes can be modified by education and are influenced 

^ "It*s my business to arrange what food is brought into this country and 
what food is grown in this country, in order to secure that you*ll eat those foods 
that are health-giving. It isn't my business to provide for your tastes so much 
as your necessities." Broadcast of the Minister of Food, 8 July 1940, in Ministry 
OF Food: Bulletin^ No. 42. 
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by the foods available.^ It is the effect of consumers’ income on 
the demand for food that creates the most difficult problems of 
food control. The total purchasing power of consumers and the 
distribution of this purchasing power are outside the control of 
the Minister of Food but are the biggest factors in the demand 
for food. By a comprehensive system of rationing, however, the 
Minister of Food can control the total purchasing power for food. 
By price control, rationing and subsidies, he can modify the effects 
of the maldistribution of purchasing power. A really complete 
system of food control involves tremendous administrative prob- 
lems, especially in obtaining control over demand, but it is now 
being approached in Great Britain. 


Prices 

The reduced supply of food on the one hand, and the greater 
money incomes of the population as the result of higher wage 
rates and larger numbers of workers in industry on the other, 
result in a greater demand for food than the shopkeepers can meet 
unless food prices rise. Since the supplies of many commodities 
are reduced, their prices are raised, in the absence of adequate 
control, until they are so high that only a few people can afford 
to buy them. Between the producer or importer and the final con- 
sumer lies a complicated distributive network, and attempts to 
control food supplies will be ineffective unless control covers the 
distribution of food. If in wartime the supply of food is reduced, 
competition between food distributors can only result in a pro- 
gressive increase of prices, since distributors are not only in com- 
petition with each other as sellers but also as buyers, and they will 
bid up the prices of the goods they buy in an effort to obtain a 
share of these goods. Price control therefore must be imposed not 
only on retail prices but on prices all along the line and competition 
must give way to co-operation under Government control. 

Some rise in food prices is justifiable when costs of production, 
importation and distribution increase, and in agriculture prices 

^ See Sir John Orr and David Lubbock: Feeding the People in Wartime 
(London, 1940), Chapter 5: 

'Ut is sometimes asserted that food habits are so rigid that it is almost im- 
possible to get people to change their diet. Although it is true that people tend 
to continue to eat the kind of food to which they have been accustomed, their 
dietary habits do change. This is proved by the remarkable change in the na- 
tional dietary of Great Britain in recent years. As a matter of fact, food habits 
are determined not so much by likes and dislikes as by the kind of food available. 
The differences in the kind of diet in different classes in civilised countries are 
not so much correlated with likes and dislikes as with purchasing power. 

**The two factors which effect a change in diet are price and propaganda. Price 
is the more effective among^ the poorer mlf of the population. Propaganda is more 
effective among the wealthier halfP (P. 36, author’s italics.) 
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are frequently used as an incentive to producers — they are raised 
above the level necessary to cover costs plus a reasonable profit in 
order to encourage producers to expand output. On the other hand, 
they may be lowered to discourage production. In manufacturing 
it is more effective and less expensive to eliminate the “incentive’' 
function of prices and to set them at levels which cover costs in- 
cluding profit for the quantity of goods desired and to turn the 
manufacturer’s production into the desired channels by directly 
controllijig raw materials, transport, and the labour supply. 

Ifithe Government wishes to keep prices below the cost of pro- 
duction some form of subsidisation is obviously necessary. But 
if food prices rise higher than is justified by the increased costs, 
some groups in the community are making excessive profits, while 
other groups are unable to purchase the necessaries of life. High 
profits as an inducement to increase supply are not only ineffective 
but are socially undesirable in wartime. It is clear, moreover, 
that if high prices are set for what is wanted, and low prices for 
what is not wanted, the reaction of the consumer will be in the 
opposite direction to that which the Government desires, since 
high prices discourage demand and low prices encourage demand. 
This is an additional reason for avoiding the manipulation of prices 
to regulate supply and relying as far as possible on “direct” con- 
trols — ^rationing of raw materials, etc. 

Furthermore, it is not desirable that increased prices should 
be widely used to discourage demand, especially for commodities 
consumed by all income groups. For this purpose techniques of 
rationing have been developed. If supplies are controlled rationing 
is not always necessary to enforce maximum prices but it is ne- 
cessary to prevent queues if supplies are very short. Yet no matter 
how widespread rationing is, it will not ensure equitable distribu- 
tion among all income groups unless prices are low enough to enable 
everyone to buy his ration. Prices of goods, especially of rationed 
goods, should therefore be related to the purchasing power of the 
lowest income groups. If costs of production, importation or distri- 
bution rise, the remuneration to the producers must be raised to 
cover them, but it is not always desirable that prices to the con- 
sumer should be raised in proportion to the increased costs. Prices 
may therefore be set in accordance with the low-income consumer’s 
“ability to pay”, while taxes are set in accordance with the higher- 
income taxpayer’s “ability to pay”. If a food is subsidised, how- 
ever, it is important that it should be subsidised enough to bring 
the price within the reach of the lower income groups. If the subsidy 
is not sufficient to accomplish this' purpose it is a waste of public 
funds — better to double the subsidy if necessary or drop it entirely. 
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Demand for any commodity is not, however, a function only 
of the price of that commodity and of the consumers^ incomes; 
it IS also a function of the prices of other commodities If a larger 
proportion of the consumer’s income must be spent for some other 
commodity than food, the total demand for food will be decreased 
and the prices of food will accordingly be affected. Similarly, if 
more of a consumer’s income must be spent for any particular 
food, the demand for other foods will be decreased, unless the con- 
sumer’s income increases, and with it the total amount ^ent for 
food. Whether consumers will spend more or less of their incomes 
on any food when its price rises depends on the elasticity of de- 
mand for that food, which is m turn affected by the prices of 
substitute foods. Therefore the price of any food bears a close 
relation to the prices of other foods so that a rise m price of one 
food may lead to a greater demand for and a consequent rise 
in the prices of other foods In this way a general rise of food 
prices can result from the shortage of only a few foods One of 
the chief duties of the food authorities m wartime is to protect 
the interests of consumers and of those distributors whose com- 
petitive power is weak under the changed conditions, and to safe- 
guard the economic organisation of the country in general by 
preventing food prices from rising to unjustified heights. 

The simple solution of making illegal and subject to drastic 
penalties the selling of food at prices above those specified as 
reasonable is no solution at all if the demand is much greater than 
the supply. It results in a disorganised rush on the part of consumers 
for the available supplies, in queues and m injustice to those who, 
because of their occupation or other reasons, are unable to be 
among the early arrivals in the market. The shopping population 
is increased, adding to the problems of the retailer since it is some- 
times necessary for purchasers to visit the shops two or three times 
a day to obtain the supplies they want. 

The imposition of price control without rationing or control of 
distribution frequently results in the apparent disappearance of 
the food concerned from the market. This occurs for three reasons 
— ^the food may be bought up close to the source of supply and 
therefore never reach the more distant markets, it may be bought 
by catering establishments and other institutions whose selling 
price is not controlled and who can therefore pay the maximum 
retail price unless they are required to buy wholesale and^ subject 
to wholesale price restrictions; or it may be bought by those con- 
sumers who reach the market first, and the food then disappears 
early in the day. Furthermore, evasion of the legal price is extremely 
profitable and difiSicult to control and innumerable ingenious 
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methods of evading the letter or spirit of the regulations are dis- 
covered by retailers and wholesalers To meet their customers^ 
demands, retailers will sometimes pay high prices for some foods 
which they sell at a loss, making up the loss by raising their margins 
on other foods 

There are only two ways of meeting this problem* increasing 
supply or decreasing demand ^ If the first is not adequate, as it 
frequently is not in wartime, the second must be resorted to In 
addition to general measures of controlling incomes, the Govern- 
ment can effectively control the demand for food only by ration- 
ing the consumer — ^by requiring that the consumer possess specific 
authorisation to buy the rationed food. Rationing of some foods 
is likely to increase the scarcity of the non-rationed foods and 
itself create the necessity of extending rationing to other foods 
because those consumers who can afford to supplement their 
rations with non-rationed substitutes will do so. If the ration of 
any particular food is very small, this tendency on the part of 
the well-to-do consumers will increase the demand for some non- 
rationed foods, increasing the shortage relative to demand, sending 
up the price and making rationing of these foods necessary 

Education op Consumers 

Not the least of the duties of the Ministry of Food is the educa- 
tion of the consumer. Not only is this important in order that 
consumers shall make better use of food to meet their nutritional 
requirements than they did in peace-time but also that they shall 
know the general food policy of the country, what foods are most 
abundant and how best to prepare available foods — especially 
those that they perhaps had not used much in peace-time In 
addition, it is necessary to inform consumers what they must do 
in order to obtain their share of the food supply, for example m 
regard to rationing procedure 

Early m the war the “Kitchen Front” was created and the 
Minister of Food launched a big campaign to “mobilise” women 
on this “front” Newspapers, posters, booklets, broadcasts, films, 
exhibitions, demonstrations, travelling vans, classes and lectures 
are used as mediums for propaganda and education Every morning 


1 '"Demand” as used in this study means effective demand, which is defined 
as demand backed by purchasing power In wartime the power to purchase any 
commodity at a given price may be limited not only by the consumer’s income 
but also by the necessity of possessing a specific authorisation to purchase it 
Thus purchasing power and hence effective demand may be reduced by non- 
monetary means — t e , ratiomng 
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after the 8 o’clock news, the devotes a few minutes to food 

problems, recipes and advice. In August 1940, a weekly newspaper 
advertisement of the Ministry of Food called Food Facts was 
started, designed to instruct housewives about food policy and 
food preparation. Approximately £570,000 was spent by the 
Ministry on advertisements of various kinds from October 1939 
to 31 August 1941, 

Pood Advice Centres have been established in various parts 
of the country. Officers of the Public Relations Division aTe sent 
out to the different centres to give advice and to collect informa- 
tion about the people’s difficulties. These centres are not only 
valuable education centres but also provide the Ministry of Food 
with a direct means of obtaining suggestions from the consumer 
and information about his difficulties. 

Food selection and food preparation receive the most emphasis 
in the Ministry’s propaganda. Diet charts have been prepared 
and housewives are instructed regarding the functions of different 
classes of foods, the elements of a balanced diet, the special needs 
of children and how these needs can be met with the foods avail- 
able. The public Relations Division of the Ministry of Food also 
checks recipes submitted by women’s magazines and editors of the 
women’s pages in newspapers and periodicals to see that they do 
not recommend the use of foods in short supply. The Board of 
Education issues a series of pamphlets called Food Educaiton 
Memos, which give recipes and ways of preparing food to the 
best advantage. The Ministry of Food’s demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions and films are largely devoted to instruction regarding food 
preparation. The nutritional importance of proper cooking has 
never been adequately emphasised in Great Britain, and wartime 
propaganda has heavy arrears to make up. 

One of the most important functions of the Ministry of Food’s 
propaganda is the education of the consumer in the economics of 
food control — especially regarding the difficulties that arise from 
rationing and price control. Unless the consumer understands why 
foods tend to become scarce when maximum prices are imposed 
(apparently a most difficult thing to explain to the satisfaction of 
consumers) and why all foods cannot be rationed, the Ministry 
will have to meet a considerable body of hostile opinion among 
consumers, whose co-operation it needs. Hostility to food control, 
even though it arises from a misunderstanding, leads to attempts 
to evade food regulations, while the belief that control is adequate, 
equitable and properly administered will make administration 
immeasurably easier. 
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Th]^ Organisation op Food Administration 

The task of ensuring adequate supplies of food to the people 
of the United Kingdom is in the hands of the Ministers of Food 
and Agriculture ^ The former controls food imports and food dis- 
tribution and the latter is concerned with the production of food 
within the United Kingdom. In theory, the Minister of Food 
advises the Minister of Agriculture as to what foods should be 
produced and the Minister of Agriculture is responsible for the 
production of these foods up to the point at which the produce 
leaves the farm, the Minister of Food is responsible for its distribu- 
tion In practice, however, co-operation between the two Ministries 
is hampered by the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture is primarily 
concerned with demands of the farmers, and the Ministry of Food 
with the demands of distributors and consumers, and the interests 
of the groups frequently conflict 

It IS not necessary for the purposes of this study to describe in 
detail the internal organisation of the Ministry of Food, but a 
general picture of the functioning of this organisation will facilitate 
an understanding of the working of the various food controls In 
December 1936 the Government established a Food (Defence 
Plans) Department inside the Board of Trade to study the food 
situation of the United Kingdom in the event of war Shortly after 
the outbreak of war a separate Ministry of Food was established 
on the nucleus of this department and the reserves of essential 
foods accumulated in 1938 and 1939 under the provisions of the 
Essential Commodities Reserves Act of 1938 were transferred to 
the Ministry of Food 

The administration of food control is characterised by a con- 
siderable degree of decentralisation Divisional Food OflScers are 
appointed for large areas corresponding to the regions of the Special 
Commissioners under the General Government Plan Each Divi- 
sional Food Officer is responsible for the supervision of every branch 
of the Ministry's activities in his Division. In emergencies the 
Divisional Officer can assume full responsiblity for the food organ- 
isation in his Division In addition there are area commodity 
oiScers for each major food. The boundaries of the commodity 
areas vary with the commodity concerned and overlap the divi- 
sional food areas. The co-ordination of the work of these two 
groups of officers has been a difficult administrative problem in 
Great Britain There are also local Food Control Committees 
appointed in the area of every local authority^, responsible for 

1 The Secretary of State for Scotland is responsible for administering agri- 
cultural policy m Scotland but works with the Ministry of Agriculture 

2 Two or more areas may combine to form a joint food control committee. 
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supervising the arrangements for retail distribution, the local ad- 
ministration of the rationing schemes, the licensing of retailers and 
for generally safeguarding the interests of local consumers. They 
are composed of fifteen members, of whom two must be women, 
one a labour representative^, and five “trade members*’, one rep- 
resenting retail grocers, one retail butchers, one retail co-opera- 
tive societies, and two representing other retail trades. Most of 
the work of each committee is done by its Food Executive Officer 
who IS the active and responsible person in charge Food Executive 
Officers work with the Divisional Food Officers rather than#with 
the headquarters of the Ministry of Food m order to minimise 
administrative delays. 

An Inspector General of the Ministry’s divisional organisation 
has the duty of inspecting the work of all branches of the Ministry 
in the country and of ascertaining how the different branches 
maintain liaison with each other and with headquarters. 

There are in addition to the administrative organisation numer- 
ous advisory committees to the Ministry. Special relations with 
the workers are maintained through a Trades Union Congress 
Committee of five persons, which advises the Minister and may 
originate proposals This Committee has made proposals on such 
questions as extra rations for heavy workers, the sugar ration for 
fruit preserving and price controls over specific commodities. In 
June 1940 a Scientific Food Committee was appointed by the 
I/ord Privy Seal, as Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Food 
Policy, to “consider and advise upon problems of national food 
requirements and of home food production with special regard 
to the shipping and foreign exchange likely to be available for 
imports of food and animal feeding stuffs and the labour and other 
resources likely to be available for home production”. This Com- 
mittee has paid particular attention to the working out of a mini- 
mum diet required for maintaining health and energy under war 
conditions. There is no general consumers’ advisory council at- 
tached to the Ministry of Food to-day as there was in the last 
war. The Consumers’ Council of 1918 was a purely advisory body 
but its advice was given serious consideration by the food control 
authorities The Ministry of Food to-day considers itself suffi- 
ciently able to look after the interests of consumers^, and in practice 
the Public Relations Division of the Ministry is particularly con- 

^ '*The Trade Union Movement is represented , in each bocal Pood 
Control Committee m areas where a Trades Council or other sufficiently re- 
presentative local Trade Union orgamsation exists, and has informed us of a 
desire far representation Sir Walter Citrine The T U C tn WarUme, May 
1941. p. 15. 

^ SeeJj^ow, p, 83, note 3. 
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cerned with consumers* complaints and keeps a close watch on 
consumers* reactions to the controls. 

The administration of agricultural policy is similarly decentral- 
ised. Under the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, the Minister 
of Agriculture is given wide powers of control over agriculture. 
He can, for example, prevent agricultural land from being used for 
purposes other than agriculture (except defence) ; he can regulate 
the cultivation, management and use of agricultural land, and if 
his orders are not followed or if the land is not cultivated accord- 
ing tp the rules of good husbandry, he can, if the land is held by a 
tenant, proceed to terminate the tenancy and, if necessary, he 
may take possession of any land. On 1 September 1939, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture delegated much of his power to the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees^, and they can, on their own 
initiative, exercise extensive authority over farmers. Before the 
outbreak of war plans had been made for the creation of these 
Committees, which met for the first time on 25 August 1939 The 
members of the Committees serve voluntarily They act as the 
agents of the Minister of Agriculture in the local administration 
of agricultural policy and are responsible for the execution of his 
orders .2 There is therefore a considerable degree of local autonomy 
in agricultural administration. Instructions to the local committees 
are usually in very general terms, and they are allowed consider- 
able discretion in applying them to local conditions. 

The Agricultural Executive Committees work through a large 
number of District Committees, also composed of people rendering 
voluntary services. About 4,000 persons are serving on these 
various committees. The county and district committees are 
assisted by staffs of experts drawn from the educational and ad- 
visory services of the Ministry, from the universities, from com- 
mercial firms and from the ranks of farmers and land agents. Liaison 
between the local organisations and the Ministry is maintained 
through the county land commissioners, through the labour ad- 
visory officers, and veterinary and livestock officers, and through 
specially appointed personal liaison officers, These officers keep 
the county committees informed of general policy and keep the 
central Ministry in touch with the progress of production and the 
problems that arise in the various counties, and they advise the 
Ministry on general problems of agriculture 

1 Hereafter referred to as the Agricultural Executive Committees 

2 ''Their function is to orgamse food production in the light of the general 
prmciples and orders issued from Whitehall, and as a counterpart it is their 
duty to inform me through various channels of the difficulties which they en- 
counter m carrying out their tasks ” Statement of the Minister of Agriculture, 
m Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 November 1941, Vol 376, 
col 421 
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The Development of Food Control 

The first food control order was the Acquisition of Food (Ex- 
cessive Quantities) Order, made just before the outbreak of war, 
which made it an offence for consumers to acquire more than one 
week’s supply of food. This remained the only restriction on con- 
sumer demand until the introduction of rationing on 8 January 
1940. During 1940 one product after another came under some 
form of control. Licensing of traders, prescribing of maximum 
prices, rationing and controls over farm products were extended 
but were for the most part confined to “essential” foods. The free 
and cheap milk scheme^ — one of the most important social mea- 
sures adopted in Great Britain during the war — was started in 
July 1940 Comprehensive control over all classes of foods did 
not make real headway until the beginning of 1941, but during 
that year food control made great strides In January 1941 the 
prices of some 30 foods or classes of food previously uncontrolled 
were restricted to the level prevailing on 2 December 1940, and 
subsequently most of them, and a few more, were made subject 
to prescribed maximum prices. The end of 1940 saw also the 
beginning of the most rapid development of the communal feeding 
campaign as a social rather than as an emergency measure In 
August 1941 orders preparing the way for the extension of an 
almost universal system of licensing food traders at all stages of 
distribution were issued. In 1941 also rationing was extended 
to some of the “less essential foods” — preserves, dried fruits, cereals 
and canned goods — and consumer registration and priorities were 
instituted for milk and eggs. The year 1942 promises to be one in 
which the controls over the mechanism of distribution will be 
increasingly tightened and m which drastic reorganisation of the 
channels of distribution will take place in order to economise 
transport and release labour. A far-reaching reorganisation of 
transport is the chief measure already announced to come into 
effect and additional steps have been taken to suppress more 
effectively illegal trading. 

There still remains much to be done to improve food distribu- 
tion but the foundations are laid and the outlines are clear From 
now on, food control will be extended to fill in gaps and add rela- 
tively minor extensions to the existing framework to bring dis- 
tribution processes and food pnces more completely into line 
with the needs of consumers and the general war effort. 



CHAPTER II 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


This Changing Charactjsr or Agricuwure sinc^ 1914 

British agriculture was m some respects in a less favourable 
position to supply the food needs of the nation at the outbreak 
of the present war than it was at the outbreak of war in 1914. 
But the war of 1914-1918 had disclosed the vulnerability of Britain's 
food supplies in a modern war and consequently Government 
plans were more developed and Government controls more quickly 
adopted in 1939 than they were in 1914. Offsetting this advantage 
is the fact that the submarine has been a menace from the begin- 
ning of the present war, although the assistance of the United 
States fleet came more quickly than it did in the last war. 

Since 1890 the area under cultivation in Great Britain has been 
declining as imported foods have become cheaper and industrial 
employment has become more profitable for the British worker. 
Between 1891 and 1913 about 45,000 acres per annum went out 
of cultivation in Great Britain, of which about half went into 
rough grazing. Since 1913 about 100,000 acres annually have 
gone out of cultivation, of which a little over half has gone to 
rough grazing. It is not clear from the inadequate statistics avail- 
able whether there has been a great increase in yield per acre over 
the period, in spite of many new developments. 

A smaller quantity of labour as well as a smaller quantity of 
land is devoted to agricultural production to-day than before the 
war of 1914S and, as can be seen from table 4, the proportion of 
the occupied population engaged in agriculture as well at the num- 
ber of workers on holdings over one acre has declined. The 
steady reduction in the agricultural labour force took place 
in spite of the fact that wage rates almost doubled. The 
average wage rate of ordinary male labourers in agriculture 
rose from 18s. a week in 1914 to 34s. 7d. m 1938^ — ^an increase of 

1 Viscount Aston and B. Seebohm Rowntr^R* op, cit , p 43 
* As computed by tbe Ministry of Agriculture; includes the value of certain 
allowances m kmd. StcUisHcal Abstract of the United Ktngdom, 1927 and 1940. 
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92 per cent Heavier labour costs have forced farmers to em- 
ploy more mechanised equipment on their farms and to reduce pro- 
duction of those crops requiring much labour in relation to the 
value of the crop — for example, animal feeding stuffs such as 
peas, beans, turnips, swedes and mangolds. 


TABm PERSONS nNGAG^n IN AGRICUIvIURn IN GR^AT BRITAIN 


Year 

Total number aged 

10 and upwards 

Per cent of occupied 
population 

Total numbes of 
workers employed on 
holdings of more* 
than one acre i 

1911 

1,429,000 

7 8 

— 

1921 

1,307,000 

6 8 

996,081 

1931 

1,194,000 

5 7 

829,073 


Males 

Per cent of total 
occupied male 
population 

Males 

1911 

1,301,000 

10 0 

— 

1921 

1,198,000 

8 8 

836,968 

1931 

1,120,000 

7 6 

711,073 


1 Includes casual labour 

Source Siaitshcal Abstract of the United Kingdom^ 1940 and 1934 


Fewer young men were entering agriculture in this period and 
consequently there was a larger proportion of older workers m 
1938 than in 1911 The number of regular male workers under 21 
years of age engaged on agricultural holdings of more than one 
acre in Great Britain declined by 32 3 per cent between 1925 and 
1938, while the number 21 years of age and over declined by only 
12 4 per cent.^ 

The progressive cheapening of imports and the changing de- 
mand of the people of Great Britain as a consequence of increasing 
industrialisation and the higher level of income accompanying it 
have forced the British farmer to increase his production of milk, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits at the expense of cereals, root crops 
and cheaper meats. Market vegetable growing and dairy farming 
have become of greater importance in British agriculture. The 
dairy industry is, however, essentially a processing industry and 
requires a laige supply of raw material in the form of feedstuff s 
Not only must livestock be supplied with food in both winter and 

^ Calculated from data given in the StaHskeal Abstract of the Umted Kingdom, 
1924 to 1938. 
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summer but they must also be given a balanced diet. Home-grown 
grass provides summer feed, but winter feeds — cereals, roots, 
silage, oil cakes — are more expensive to produce. The bulky winter 
feed IS grown at home, but most of the oil cake, grains and cereals 
necessary for winter feed and for a properly balanced diet are 
imported. 


TABrB 5 ACRBAGB UNDBR CmriVATlON BY CROPS IN GRBAT BRITAIN 
{Thousands) 


Crop 

1913 

1919 

1926 

1932 

1938 

Wheat 

1,756 

2,301 

1,646 

1,340 

1,923 

Other corn^ 

5,166 

6,070 

4,579 

3,904 

3,471 

Turnips and swedes 

1,486 

1,410 

1,158 

929 

746 

Mangolds 

421 

399 

340 

231 

218 

Sugar beet 

4 

— 

130 

256 

336 

Potatoes 

591 

630 

641 

653 

610 

Rotation grasses 

3,970 

3,662 

3,987 

3,922 

3,361 

Orchards 

245 

234 

242 

248 

253 

Total arable 

14,360 

15,717 

13,742 

12,413 

11,861 

Permanent grass 

17,567 

15,782 

16,627 

17,416 

17,410 

Total cultivated 

31,927 

31,499 

30,369 

29,828 

29,271 

Rough grazing (England and 
Wales) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,615 


1 Includes barley, oats, mixed corn, rye. and beans and peas for stock feeding 
Source MiNistfRY or Agricui<turr and Fishrries AgrtcuUural StaHsUcs 


Since 1871-5 the area under permanent grass has increased by 
almost 35 per cent, in Great Britain, while arable acreage has 
decreased by 40 per cent in England and Wales and by 17 per 
cent in Scotland Sir Daniel Hall writes that “the total loss, 
human and cattle food together, may be estimated at something 
in the order of 20 per cent’’.^ An analysis of the acreage under 
each of the field crops reveals that the only significant increases 
occurred in the acreage under wheat and sugar beets. In both 
cases increase was the result of Government assistance. The wheat 
acreage began increasing in 1932 and 1933 as a result of the Wheat 


1 Sir A Daniel Habb ReconstrucHon and the Land (London, 1941), p 92 
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Act of 1931, which guaranteed prices to the wheat farmers. The 
production of sugar beets was subsidised by the Government 
beginning in 1924, and the acreage expanded from 22,000 acres 
in 1924 to 56,000 in 1925 and 130,000 in 1926. As shown in table 
5, it reached 336,000 in 1938. 

On the other hand, acreage under certain vegetables has tended 
to increase in recent years. Although these crops require consider- 
able labour per unit of area, their value per acre is high and they 
fit well into mixed farming. 


6. ACRl^AG^ UND^R Cl^RTAIN FRUItS AND VBG^TABD^S, l^NGDAND 
AND WADIES 


Crop 

1913 

1929 

1933 

1938 

Carrots 

10,018 

10,269 

12,868 

15,517 

Onions . . 

3,966 

2,448 

1,941 

1,693 

Brussels sprouts 

— 

26,7 IS 

35,890 

41,280 

Cauliflower and broccoli 

— 

13,863 

20,695 

19,876 

Cabbage (for human consump- 
tion) . 

— 

32,352 

33,101 

43,207 

Celery . . . 

5,297 

5,614 

7,348 

6,450 

Rhubarb . . 

6,457 

7,192 

8,175 

7,218 


Source Agricultural StahsUcs 


Acreage under all these crops has increased in the last ten 
years with the exception of onions, which require a larger amount 
of labour, are more subject to import competition, were not pro- 
tected by import duties^ and are not so perishable as most of the 
others. Acreage under these crops fluctuates from year to year 
since they are in many cases marginal crops in a mixed farming 
system and sowing is sensitive to market anticipations. 

Although the numbers of livestock have increased, the pro- 
duction of fodder crops other than hay and grass has declined 
since costs of production have risen steadily, while the cost of 
imported feeds has decreased. Fodder production has also been 
affected by changes in the system of rotation so that the propor- 
tion of rotation grasses to the total crops has increased, while that 
of roots and cereals has declined. Feed produced on grass lands 
and imported feed have tended to become cheaper than feed pro- 
duced on arable land m Great Britain, and consequently Great 

1 Carrots and broccoli and cauliflowers were subject to specific import duties 
before the war. 
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Britain grows only about half of the food other than fresh grass 
consumed by the livestock of the country. 

The total numbers of livestock in Great Britain have increased 
since the last war, especially the dairy herds and poultry flocks. 
The number of fowls is understated in table 7 as it omits fowls on 
holdings of less than one acre. 


7 NUMB]^R or lylvrsroCK IN GIU^AT BRITAIN 
{Thousands) 


* Kind 

1913 

1929 

1933 

1938 

Cows and heifers in milk or in 
calf 

2,695 

3,166 

3,439 

3,576 

Other cattle . 

4,269 

4,024 

4,475 

4,454 

Sheep ... ... 

23,931 

23,661 

25,901 

25,882 

Pigs ... .... 

2,234 

2,509 

3,236 

3,822 

Poultry^ . 

35,229 2 

52,283 

73,835 

64,053 


1 On holdings exceeding one acre In addition there are substantial numbers on smaller holdings, 
private gardens and backyards, estimated for !l^ngland and Wales in 1930 to be about 27 per cent 
of those covered by the annual returns 

* 190S, from Sir A Daniel Hall op at , p 104. 

Source Agricultural Statistics, 1913 and 1938 

In spite of the decline in area shown in table 5 between 1908 
and 1936, gross agricultural output, as estimated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, increased 22 per cent. The estimated value of gross 
output in England and Wales for 1937-38 was £224,220,000, of 
which nearly 70 per cent, was attributed to livestock products, 
chiefly milk and dairy products. Since this figure represents the 
gross value of output, the large quantities of imported feedstuffs 
and store stock must be deducted to obtain the net value of British 
agriculture, which is therefore considerably less — ^how much less 
IS uncertain Agriculture has, furthermore, received substantial 
subsidies from the State Wheat and cattle payments alone amount- 
ed to £4,610,000 in 1937-38 in England and Wales — £2,820,000 to 
cattle and £1,790,000 to wheat ^ Sir Daniel Hall points out that 
subsidies, direct or indirect, amounted before the war to 20s- to 
30s per acre of cultivated land — an average grant of £100 a year 
to all farmers ‘‘or, since small-holders receive little of the assist- 
ance, to upwards of £200 a year to all holdings above 50 acres'' ^ 
He estimates that the annual output of British agriculture could 
have been obtained in the world market at £60 million less cost 
to consumers ® 


* Agricultural Statistics, 1939, p. 63 
» Op at , p. 135 
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Imported raw materials for agriculture attain added import- 
ance in wartime Feeding stuffs are the most important as we have 
seen — especially protein feedstuff s for winter feeding. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount imported before the war, since" feedstuffs 
are derived from various sources not appearing separately in the 
statistics, for example offals from imported wheat and residues of 
oilseeds imported for the manufacture of human food and for in- 
dustrial purposes The effect on British agriculture of a reduction 
in the supplies of imported feedstuffs as a result of the ^ war is 
serious, as we shall see below, and the effort to increase domestic 
production is a major part of wartime agricultural policy 

British agriculture also uses large amounts of imported fertil- 
isers, and much of the domestically manufactured fertiliser is 
produced from imported raw materials. The census of industrial 
production for 1935, the last year for which details of home pro- 
duction of fertiliser are available, gave the following figures 

8 PRODUCriON OP RRRTIUS^RS, RXCLUDING UMR AND CHADK, IN 
THB VmTm> KINGDOM, 1935 

{Thousand tons) 


Sulphate of ammoiua 

430 

Other nitrogenous fertilisers 

92 

Basic slag . . 

320 

Superphosphate 

447 

Compound manures 

509 

Bone meal 

28 

Total 

1,826 


Source AoRicra/'rustAL Economics Rissbarch Instwotb Agricultural Register, 1938-39, 
pp 234-5 


It was estimated by the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford that the total available supplies of fertilisers 
in 1938, excluding lime, were about two million tons, of which 33 
per cent was imported — around 678,000 tons.^ All potassic fer- 
tilisers were imported, almost entirely from Germany and France 
Since the last war potash production has been developed in the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Poland, Spain and Palestine. 
Spam and Palestine still supply small amounts to Great Britain, 
which accumulated considerable stocks before the war under 
the Essential Commodities Reserves Act,^ The United States pro- 


^ Agncultural Register, 1938-39 
* Manchester Guardian, 19 May 1941 
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duction is large and has been substantially increased so that it 
can meet some of the needs of Great Britain. In a long war, how- 
ever, there may be some diflS.culty in obtaining sufficient potash 
to meet the needs of British agriculture In the last war the same 
difficulty arose, and it is stated that **the harvest of 1913 must 
have been prejudiced by a deficiency of potash It was remarked 
after harvest that some of the gram crops did not thresh out in 
accordance with expectations Experiences of this sort are of a 
kind th^t might be expected to result from ill-balanced manuring 
Potash is particularly important for such crops as potatoes, 
sugar beets, mangolds and market garden crops, especially peas 
and beans Since the war of 1914-1918 there has been a striking 
increase in the amount of potassic fertilisers used in Great Britain. 
As shown in table 9, the total quantity consumed has tripled 
and the amount per acre has increased slightly over four times. 


TABl>n 9 CONSUMPTION OP POTASSIC P^RTITISBRS IN GRpAT BRITAIN 
AND northern IR^DAND 

(tn terms of K2O) 


1 913 1927-8 1 938 

Tons of K 2 O used . . 23,400 41,860 75,000 

K 2 O per acre of arable land , . . 2 7 lbs 5 8 lbs 116 lbs. 

Source Figures taken from an article by Sir B J Director of the Rothamsted 

Experimental Station, *^On Economising Potash'*, in Agrtculiuret Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, September 1940, p. 109. 


One of the quantitatively most important fertilisers manufac- 
tured m Great Britain is superphosphate of lime. The raw material 
for superphosphate is imported in the form of mineral phosphate 
of lime, of which 410,454 tons were imported in 1938. Over half 
of the imports of mineral phosphate of lime came from Tunis and 
over one-fourth from Algeria and Egypt. The United States is a 
large producer and in 1941 shipped some 50,000 tons of triple 
superphosphate under the Eend-Tease arrangement. In 1942 it 
will probably triple this figure 

Phosphorus is also obtained in basic slag, a by-product of the 
Bessemer steel and open hearth processes. It is a low grade fer- 
tiliser, but as can be seen from table 8 is produced in a consider- 
able quantity. The most important nitrogenous fertiliser is sulphate 
of ammonia, which is obtained as a by-product of the coke industry 
or by combining sulphuric acid with ammonia (NH3) obtained by 
a process of nitrogen fixation from the air, and sufficient quantities 
are domestically produced. 

^ T, H. MidduETOn Food Production tn War (Oxford, 1923), p 229 
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Wartime Policy 

The war has cut deeply mto Bntain^s power to import food 
and, since imports of feeding stuffs and fertilisers are needed for 
domestic agricultural production, it has also diminished the capacity 
to produce food. This does not mean, however, that the United 
Kingdom is unable to increase the total quantity of food produced. 
On the contrary, it can be increased greatly, for there was a large 
amount of unused land available for agncultiural production before 
the war. Much of this can now be turned to producing fobd, but 
there will inevitably be many changes in the kinds of food produced, 
and the increased scarcity of both imported and domestic resources, 
because of the transport problem and the demands of other in- 
dustries on the nation’s resources, make it important that a care- 
fully planned agricultural policy should be devised to use the 
resources that remain for agricultural production to the best 
advantage. 

British agricultural policy is concerned with obtaining increased 
amounts of food from the land first by bringing grass and derelict 
land into cultivation and second by increasing the productivity 
of existing cultivated land. In addition, it is concerned with in- 
fluencing the collection of human and animal foods produced on 
the land and with the allocation of animal feedstuffs among the 
different kinds of livestock. The two outstanding results of British 
agricultural policy are the vast extension of land under the plough 
and the livestock policy which emphasises the production of milk 
and feeding stuffs. Although the plough is the most outstanding 
factor in the Ministry’s policy for increasing production, efforts 
are made to increase labour supplies, extend mechanisation and 
drainage, distribute fertilisers, eliminate pests of various sorts, 
improve the treatment of diseases and extend information and 
educational facilities. Credit is also advanced to the farmers, 
although this aspect of policy is relatively unimportant 

The livestock policy dominates the planning of agricultural 
output. The production of feedstuffs and “dual purpose” crops, 
the emphasis put on increased milk production and the reduction 
in the numbers of beef cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are the 
keynotes of agricultural policy. 

Increase of DomesUc ProducUon 

Plough Pohcy. 

One of the most obvious ways of increasing domestic produc- 
tion of food is to put the plough to grassland, since in most cases 
more fobd for men and animals can be produced per acre on arable 
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than on grassland. One of the sharpest controversies in Great 
Britain during the last war raged around the “plough or not 
plough” issue, and the relative advantages of grass and tillage 
were hotly discussed. During the war some three million acres of 
grassland were ploughed up in the United Kingdom. These three 
million acres, and nearly two million more, had gone back to grass 
or other uses by 1938. Even before the outbreak of war in 1939 
the Minister of Agriculture called for an increase in the land under 
plough. A subsidy of £2 per acre was granted by the Government 
after the beginning of the war, for the ploughing up of seven-year 
grassland and bringing it into cleanliness and fertility A quota of 
1,500,000 acres of grassland to be brought under the plough in 
the 1939-40 season was set for England and Wales, and by 15 
May 1940, 1,542,336 acres of grassland had already been ploughed^ 
— over two million acres m the whole of the United Kingdom. 

In this first year the selection of the land ploughed was deter- 
mined by the local committees but each farmer had to plough 
up part of his land. This led in some cases to the ploughing of land 
that would have been better left unploughed New land should not 
be brought under the plough if a greater total production can be 
obtained by using the available supplies of labour, machinery and 
fertiliser to increase the productivity of existing arable land than 
by using part of them on existing arable and part on newly 
ploughed land. Since, for this reason, it is impracticable to plough 
up all available land in the United Kingdom, it is obviously of 
great importance that the land actually ploughed should be care- 
fully selected. 

A detailed farm survey was made to furnish the basis for the 
selective plough policy and to facilitate the planning of agricultural 
production generally. On the basis of the farm survey results each 
county committee was asked to make an estimate of the land 
available for ploughing in the county. These estimates were studied 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and each county was given a mini- 
mum quota of acreage to be ploughed 

The Minister of Agriculture stated in the House of Commons 
on 3 April 1941 that an additional 3,750,000 acres would be under 
crops during the spring, raising the percentage of the cultivated 
area under crops, which stood at 29 per cent, in September 1939, 
to 42 per cent., and in November he was able to state that “the 
total area under crops, as a result of the new ploughing up, was 
45 per cent, above the peace-time figure”. ^ There are at present 

' Each farmer was expected to plough an area roughly equal to 10 per cent 
of his imploughed land. 

* Parliamentary Debates , House of Commons, 19 November 1941, Vol 376, 
col. 415. 
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about 16,000,000 acres in cultivation. At the same time the Minis- 
ter stated that the plough-up programme was substantially com- 
pleted He called for additional acreage in 1942 to bring the area 
under the plough to 50 per cent, above the peace-time figure, and 
he added ''After this year I do not think that we can contemplate 
any substantial increase of our arable land, having regard to the 
existing supplies of labour, machinery and fertilisers” ^ 

Besides promoting the large-scale ploughing up of land, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has taken measures to encourage the 
growing of food by the non-agricultural population on smalh plots 
of land called allotments. Allotments and kitchen gardens are 
important sources of fresh vegetables and use much land that 
would otherwise be lost to food production. In September 1939 
the Minister asked for half a million new allotments and in Sep- 
tember 1940 he asked for an additional three million. A grant of 
£2 an acre is made to enable the local authorities to use for allot- 
ments land acquired by them for other purposes The Agricultural 
Executive Committees have also the power to take over and cul- 
tivate derelict land. In the larger towns horticultural advisory 
committees are established by local authorities to assist allotment 
holders. Instruction is given in the growing of vegetables and in 
many towns professional gardeners are available for advice on the 
problems of the allotment holders The various gardens and allot- 
ments committees have developed programmes for organising allot- 
ment production in the whole country. They assist in the acquisi- 
tion of land for allotments, help the allotment holder to acquire 
and use seeds and fertiliser, spread information and encourage 
advisory services Although after the last war the number of allot- 
ment holders in England and Wales reached 1,300,000, it had 
dropped heavily by the beginning of this war. From the outbreak 
of war to 15 April 1941 the estimated number of allotments had 
risen by 541,000 and at the present time has reached 1,500,000, 

Land ProducUmty and Farming Efficiency, 

The ploughing campaign is only one aspect of the general cam- 
paign to increase domestic production It is equally important that 
the quality of the remaining grassland should be improved, the 
productivity of existing arable land increased and the standard of 
farming efficiency raised. The first two of these depend to a large 
extent on the success of measures taken to improve the fertility 
of the soil. Most of these measures are now well under way although 
they were late in getting started. Farmers are encouraged to dram 


^ THdi col 418 
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their land and restore or improve existing drainage systems. Over 
£2,500,000 has already been spent since the beginning of the war 
on drainage schemes which have benefited nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of land.^ Grants are made for the improvement of minor arterial 
watercourses^ for field drainage, for the improvement of upland 
farms by connecting these with water supplies, and for other 
minor drainage works. Government advances covering the whole 
cost of some drainage works are made to the local drainage author- 
ities, 50^ per cent, of which is regarded as an outright grant and 
the i;emainder recoverable over a period of five years from the dis- 
trict drainage board. The Government can recover its expenses 
in carrying out drainage work from the landowners or from the 
drainage boards, but it does not propose to attempt to recover 
more than 50 per cent, of the cost from the owners ^ In the autumn 
of 1940 it was decided that the Ministry of Agriculture should it- 
self buy excavating and ditching machinery for the Agricultural 
Executive Committees to hire to farmers, and by 7 October 1941 
some £250,000 of new drainage machinery was already in use 
with more on order. 

In Scottish hill pastures much land is lost to grazing because 
of bracken, and damage is done to crops and herds by the pests 
it harbours. Fifty per cent, of the cost of the elimination of bracken 
is paid by the Government in order to encourage farmers to free 
their land of this nuisance, and 150 bracken-cutting machines have 
been ordered by the Scottish authorities, of which 50 had been 
delivered by July 1941.'^ 

Maximum production will not be obtained on any land unless 
it is adequately fertilised It is a waste of labour and materials to 
plough and seed land so deficient in the chemical elements necessary 
for plant growth that the crop fails to develop properly. Fertiliser 
consumption has increased since the last war largely because of 
scientific developments in soil analysis and the improved distri- 
bution of the results of scientific experiments to farmers Also 
''decreasing quantities of town stable manure have compelled 
market gardeners to use more fertilisers of all kinds and particularly 
potash’'.® Animal manure is an important source of potash, and 
the decrease of livestock accompanying a shortage of feedstuffs will 
increase the need for potash fertilisers, which are in shortest 
supply. 

^ See debate on the Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, Parhamenfary 
Debates, House of Commons, 9 October 1941, Vol 374, col 1152 

* Schemes costing more than £1,000,000 for the improvement of minor water- 
courses have been approved since the outbreak of war. Ibid. 

* Ihd , col. 1 154 

^ Parltamentary Debates, House of Commons, 30 July 1941, Vol. 373, col 1498. 

®SirE J Russell, 111. 
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Even before the war the Government offered free soil analysis 
and other scientific advice to the farmers in order to encourage 
them to use fertilisers in their effort to increase production. Under 
the Land Fertility Scheme of 1937 subsidies for lime and basic 
slag were granted which reduced the cost of lime to the farmer 
by 50 per cent, and that of slag by 25 per cent. The subsidy on 
lime has been extended to 31 July 1944,^ Supplies of lime this 
year are expected to be 75 per cent, greater than they were in 
1940-41 as a result of the erection of new plant either privately 
or State financed. State assistance is concentrated on plants in 
areas where the need of lime is greatest as a result of the plough- 
ing up campaign and where existing firms do not possess sufficient 
resources to expand. 

The subsidy on basic slag was removed in the fall of 1941. 
Basic slag and superphosphates are distributed in the areas nearest 
the point of production m order to save transport. Hence farmers 
are not able to order the type of phosphate they prefer but must 
take that produced nearest their farms. Reserves of phosphates are 
held by the County Agricultural Committees and loans to finance 
the acquisition of fertilisers can be made to farmers under the 
Agricultural Requisites Assistance Scheme.^ The Government has 
stabilised the prices of fertilisers and has set a uniform price of 
basic slag for the whole country with the assistance of an Exche- 
quer grant. 

The scarcity of potash has made necessary a reduction in con- 
sumer's supplies but has not yet led to rationing, although prior- 
ities are established in distribution. In August 1940 the total 
stocks of potash in the United Kingdom were about 80,000 tons — 
about one-half of normal supplies and less than one-third of the 
requirements of the expanded agricultural programme. Each 
manufacturer was given about half of his 1938-39 supplies. How- 
ever, in July 1941, the Minister of Agriculture stated that xmless 
very bad luck overtook the phosphate shipments supplies should 
be available considerably in excess of the pre-war supplies.* Po- 
tassic fertilisers may be used only for potatoes, carrots, onions, 
sugar beet and flax, and only if the farmer can show a serious potash 
deficiency in the soil and possesses a certificate from his Agricul- 
tural Executive Committee. Fertiliser compounds containing 
potash are required to contain at least 5 per cent, potash, in order 
to prevent a deterioration of the quality of the compounds as a 

1 This subsidy is expected to cost at least £1,500,000 in 1941 and more in 
the following years See Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 October 
1941, Vol. 374, loc at , col. 1150 

* See below, p 37. 

• Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 July 1941, Vol. 373, col. 1092. 
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result of maximum price regulations and because a smaller per- 
centage of potash is relatively ineffective and supplies must be 
used to best advantage. The supply of nitrogenous fertilisers is 
large, and the Minister of Agriculture has urged th§ farmers to 
make more use of these fertilisers.^ In order to encourage even 
deliveries and prevent a spring glut, a rebate of 28s. a ton was 
given by the Government for orders placed in July 1941. 

In addition to assistance in securing drainage and fertilisers, 
the Government's widespread organisation is concerned with 
making the results of technical agricultural research available to 
all farmers and with improving the standard of farming by increas- 
ing the knowledge of the farmer. 

During the last two hundred years the increased productivity 
of land and livestock has been largely the result of scientific re- 
search. Such research is still of great importance in improving 
agricultural production. The functions of the Agricultural Research 
Council, a Government body concerned with research into the 
fundamental problems of agriculture, have be^n extended and its 
funds increased. Investigations of the effects of wireworm infesta- 
tion on crop yields have recently been made by the advisory ento- 
mologists m co-operation with the Statistical Department of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station and the Plant Pathological 
Eaboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture. These investigations 
were concerned with crops grown on newly broken grassland and 
the wireworm population of many fields was analysed. Up to the 
end of 1940 details of cropping had been collected for 287 of these 
fields, covering an area of 4,310 acres. The purpose of the in- 
vestigations is to enable the Ministry to advise farmers what 
crops to grow or not to grow on fields with given wireworm popula- 
tions 

Equally important, however, is the spreading of information 
among the men who work the soil ^ The Agricultural Executive 
Committees all have scientific advisers — men who are responsible 
for seeing that modern knowledge is available to every farmer. 

1 “ . . in view of the importance and value of these fertilisers for securing 

an increased yield from grass and many farm crops, I am very disappointed at 
the meagre response that farmers have made to repeated appeals to take up all 
the supplies that are available I have sent out a circular asking committees to 
make this still further known to farmers ** Mr R S Hudson, Minister of Agri- 
culture, in Parhamentary Debates ^ Rouse of Commons ^ 3 April 1941, Vol. 370, 
col. 1215. 

2 “We have indeed been impressed by the statements of certain witnesses 
that what is required m order to improve the standard of British farming is not 
so much further research work and the development of new scientific methods, 
as the translation into practice of certain simple lessons already clearly taught 
by scientific study and by the experience of progressive farmers ** Sixth Report 
from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 1940-41 Session (H M.S O , 
1941), p. 23 
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Soil analyses are given by Government-employed scientists, and 
aid in combating pests and in dealing with the diseases of plants 
and livestock is offered. Special efforts are made to control diseases 
of livestock, especially those affecting dairy cattle. About 11,000 
milch cows and heifers have been slaughtered since the outbreak 
of war as a result of foot and mouth disease, for which £650,000 
has been paid m compensation to farmers. The carcases of about 
6,500 of these animals have been salvaged for human consumption, 
but some 2,175 tons of meat have been lost. It is not possible to 
estimate the loss of milk.^ 

A scheme has been worked out by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association whereby farmers, upon payment of a flat 
annual fee, may have their stock examined quarterly and given 
any necessary treatment, since much of the damage done by 
diseases is a result of delayed detection. Such a scheme should 
reduce the seriousness of disease when contracted and improve 
the care given to animals. 

The scheme is being favourably considered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, but the Ministry has not taken the responsibility 
for actually pushing it. According to the Farmers Weekly^^ only a 

few small details now remain to be settled . While the Ministry is not 
actually supervising the plan or taking responsibility, it is makmg available 
certain facilities — such as laboratories free of charge — to veterinary surgeons 
having contract work for farmers They will also supply vaccine free of charge 
and provide a new drug for use m treatment of mastitis at greatly reduced cost 

The Ministry has also agreed that vetermary surgeons engaged on panel 
work for farmers shall be placed on their Panel ''A”. This means that they will 
also be employed as part-time inspectors for inspection of dairy herds for mas- 
titis and abortion 

At the outset the scheme will apply only to dairy herds, hater it is hoped to 
extend it to sheep and pigs. 

The Government has also agreed to provide funds for the 
training of veterinary surgeons in problems of bovine infertility. 
At the annual meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the President said 

I suggest that this aspect of preventive medicine is the joint concern of the 
State and of the stockholder We appeal to the Ministry of Agriculture to evolve 
a more comprehensive and farsighted policy, and while we are aware of some 
of the difficulties with which it is beset, we confidently look for more evidence 
of that body’s acceptance of its responsibilities with regard to animal health 
and the control of animal disease ® 

^ Information given by the Minister of Agriculture, Parhamentary Debates, 
Blouse of Commons, 16 October 1941, Vol. 374, col 1514, 

» 8 August 1941, p 23. 

* As reported in the Farmers Weekly, 19 September 1941, p. 22 
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Agricultural Improvement Councils have been appointed both 
in England and Wales and in Scotland with the following terms 
of reference, ‘‘to devise methods for seeing that promising 
results of research are applied as rapidly as possible to the 
problems of agriculture and are incorporated in ordinary farm- 
ing practice; and to advise from time to time concerning agri- 
cultural problems which appear to require scientific investi- 
gation”.^ 

These councils are designed to meet one of the criticisms made 
by the *Select Committee on National Expenditure in its Sixth 
Report, which suggested that a closer connection was needed 
between scientific research and practical farming^, and to deal 
with what the Minister of Agriculture considers the major problem 
— “to adapt each of the different varieties of farming systems to 
national war needs in the light of modern scientific knowledge 
and the use of modern agricultural implements”.^ 

Information about the proper use of fertilisers, the best diet 
for livestock and other problems of the farmer is freely available 
from Government agencies. The Ministry of Agriculture publishes 
two series of information and advisory leaflets, a “Grow-more” 
series for farmers and a “Dig for Victory” series for allotment 
holders and gardeners. In addition films are distributed to both 
general and specialised audiences for propaganda purposes and to 
illustrate proper techniques for persons unacquainted with the new 
duties they are asked to undertake. 

The Government co-operates with farmers to reduce the rav- 
ages of pests of various sorts. In addition to the measures taken 
against bracken and the wireworm mentioned above, the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees assist in the destruction of rats 
and rabbits. The latter animal has caused a great deal of con- 
troversy. The Minister of Food controls the prices of rabbits 
but agriculturists prefer an uncontrolled price to encourage the 
elimination of rabbits, although even within the agricultural 
groups there is a difference of opinion since many farmers feel 
that high prices encourage trappers to abstain from killing all 
the does so that the following yearns supply will not be too greatly 
reduced The price allowed for rabbits appears to be sufficiently 


^ ParhamenUiry Debates, House of Commons, 12 June 1941, Vol 372, col. 336. 
2 “It would seem desirable to secure closer co-ordmation for ensurmg that 
research is directed to meeting the needs of agricultural policy and practical 
farming and, on the other hand, that the results of research are made known and 
apphed to the improvement of farming efficiency ” Op a/ , p 17 

* Parkamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 November 1941, loc cU , Vol. 
376, col. 424. 
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remunerative^ but the controversy rages unabated. Farmers are 
well aware of the damage done to their crops by rabbits and it is 
doubtful whether large price incentive is needed to persuade 
farmers to kill them. 

These efforts of the Government to improve farming efficiency 
will be of httle use to incapable farmers. One of the chief features 
of the Farm Survey made by the Ministry of Agriculture was a 
classification of farms into three groups: (A) well farmed; (B) 
moderately farmed; and (C) badly farmed. The Agricultural 
Executive Committees are endeavouring to eliminate (C)*and im- 
prove (B). The effectiveness of the work of these committees 
depends greatly upon the quality of their personnel, and there are 
wide differences in the competence of the committees in the differ- 
ent areas. 

Best results will be obtained in the execution of any programme 
if the Government can obtain the voluntary co-operation of all 
groups concerned, although sometimes the cost is high. The 
planning of agricultural production is extraordinarily complicated 
Not only must the quality of the land, the availability of labour, 
machinery and fertilisers and the rotation cycle practised on each 
farm be considered, but also the willingness of the farmer to pro- 
duce any particular crop. Co-operation from the farmers must 
be obtained if the food production programme is to be successful 
The power to compel producers to act in the national interest 
must, however, be ^ven the agricultural authorities even though 
it is not frequently exercised. The Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees have the right of entry on all farms and the power to remove 
inefficient farmers. They can compel the farmer to follow their 
directions, and they have the power, with the consent of the 
Minister of Agriculture, to take over badly farmed land^, of which 


1 Rabbits have more than a food use, however The Fur Trade Export 
Group recently announced a plan for trapping millions of live rabbits and breed- 
ing tame ones to increase supplies of both food and pelts 

The value of our exports last year of raw rabbit skins and in the form 
of hatters’ furs was approximately £930,000 Exports for the first six months 
of this year amounted to over £920,000, and seemed likely to be over 
£2,000,000 by the end of the year 

The rabbit catch in this country last year was about 60,000,000, a figure 
it was hoped to surpass this year 

Mr. James Bradley, chairman of the Rabbits and Moles Committee, 
announced that pamphlets on the best way to trap and skin rabbits and 
moles would be sent by the group to women’s institutes, rabbit clubs, and 
similar bodies who applied for them The demand of the American markets 
for the skins was much greater than the supply, and this offered a chance 
to exploit two products of our land. The Ttmes, 1 November 1941 

*The Minister of Agriculture stated on 24 July 1941 that the Committees 
had taken possession of 150,j)00 acres of uncultivated or badly cultivated land 
in %igland and Wales Parliamentary Debates ^ House of Commons. 24 Tulv 1941 
Vol. 373, col. 1092 J > * 
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the State can acquire ownership, ^ Directions are frequently issued 
to the farmer regarding the harvesting and disposal of his crops 
and he is required to take proper care of the crops after harvesting 
For failure to do so he can be fined. 

The Government sometimes finds it necessary to issue instruc- 
tions to farmers requiring them to change traditional ways of 
doing things in the interest of eflSciency or to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of some specific project. Compulsion is sometimes necessary 
since aversion to change is deep-rooted and in wartime many 
changes must be made. A criticism frequently levelled at British 
policy is that farmers are given too much leeway in the execution 
of Government directions as to drainage, ordering of fertilisers, 
use of feedstuffs, care of crops, etc. 

Co-operation is most freely given when the farmers have con- 
fidence in the policy and fairness of the Government. One of the 
chief points emphasised in the Sixth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee was “the need to establish a spirit of confidence in order 
to get the maximum productive effort out of the farming industry”, 
Tack of confidence and a consequent hesitancy in acting arise 
partly from doubts about long-range policy. Some farmers are 
afraid that the radical changes they are asked to make in order 
to adjust themselves to the war will be reversed in peace-time and 
that they will be left in a worse position than before Only the 
most shortsighted farmers, however, could allow these fears to 
influence their war effort and account must be taken of the fact 
that without these changes the United Kingdom might be in 
danger of losing the war. In that event there is no doubt that the 
farmers would be worse off. It is possible that the fears of farmers 
regarding post-war policy have some effect on wartime output, 
and they are the mainspring of the agriculturist's demands for 
an official statement on post-war policy regarding agriculture 
The Government's policy must be as just and as equitable as 
possible and the purpose of each action should be clearly explained 
unless there are military reasons for secrecy. The extension for 
one year after the war of the system of guaranteed prices and 
markets is an important measure for obtaining the farmers' co- 
operation since it safeguards them against the loss they would 
face if the war ended while they had large quantities of products 
on hand for which there would be no peace-time market, and the 
Minister of Agriculture has recently stated that the Agricultural 
Executive Committees can plan for the harvest of 1945. 


^ See below, p. 37. 
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Mechanisation and Labour Supply. 

Tlie extensive use of meclianical equipment on the farm will 
not only reduce the number of workers needed for a given output 
but will also enable the work to be done more quickly. The number 
of workers on the land at the outbreak of the present war compared 
with the period before the last war does not accurately represent a 
difference in productive capacity because of the larger amount of 
mechanical equipment on the land at the beginning of this war 
The value of machinery in reducing labour requirements in agri- 
culture and making possible a greater output with a given labour 
supply has led the Government to build up reserves of agricultural 
equipment — especially tractors — so that farmers without equip- 
ment and labour adequate to handle the increased acreage should 
be able to hire equipment when needed. Between June 1939 and 
July 1940 there was a net increase of between 17,000 and 18,000 
tractors in Great Britain. By the end of 1941 over 100,000 tractors 
were operating in Great Britain, as compared with 45,000 before 
the war, and production and imports totalled around 1,000 a 
week. The outbreak of war in the Par East, however, and the 
increased strain on American industry forced a modification of 
the original import plans. The Government is considering ways of 
making greater use of existing resources and the possibility of 
using a centralised Government agency to deal with machinery. 
An Agricultural Machinery Development Board has been set up 
to help to improve existing machinery, standardise parts, and 
perfect new machinery. Considerable quantities of machinery 
and farm implements have been imported from the United States 
under the Lend-Lease Act and are being sold to farmers by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Ordinary trade channels are being used 
for the distribution of this machinery. Importers, wholesalers and 
other dealers act as agents of the Ministry and are paid a com- 
mission.^ Farmers must obtain a certificate of need from the 
Agricultural Executive Committees before they are allowed to 
purchase any new tractor. The War Office also assists farmers by 
lending military transport vehicles for the harvest The farmer 
is charged an hourly rate which includes the vehicle, driver and 
petrol. 

Labour remains, however, one of the most serious shortages 
hampering British agriculture. Measures have been taken there- 
fore to prevent the drain of workers from the land, to restrict the 
calling up of agricultural workers for military service and to get 
new workers in agriculture. A minimum wage in England and 

1 Farmen WeeUy^ 26 September 1941, p. 21, 
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Wales of 48s. a week for male agricultural labour was announced 
on 7 June 1940. This measure to improve the remuneration of 
agricultural workers was taken at the same time as the Govern- 
ment's order preventing anyone engaged in agriculture from 
leaving the industry was made. The Undertakings (Restriction on 
Engagement) Order, effective 10 June 1940, made it an offence to 
employ men in any other industry who were normally engaged in 
agriculture or coalmining, unless the worker was recommended 
by a local employment agency as suitable, and male farm workers 
over^ 18 years of age employed by the Agricultural Executive 
Committees are tied to their jobs under the Essential Work Order. 
In November 1941, the national minimum wage for regular adult 
male agricultural workers was raised to £3 a week by the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board There is no national minimum for women 
workers except for members of the Women's Land Army. The 
minimum for the Women's Land Army is considerably below the 
wage for male workers 

Additional measures taken by the Government have encouraged 
the return of former agricultural workers to the land, the increased 
employment of women m agriculture, for which purpose the 
Women's Land Army was created, and the use of conscientious 
objectors in agriculture, and labour gangs and labour pools have 
been organised for drainage, harvesting and other purposes Special 
hostels have been built by the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
to house the mobile labour gangs and members of labour pools. 
Some groups travel around the countryside in small mobile trailers 
in which they live. Soldiers of the British Army are also available 
for agricultural work on the land. The '‘number of troops made 
available on a day to day basis during August 1941 was not far 
short of 10,000 a day" ^ In addition, Italian prisoners of war are 
being used in agriculture About 7,000 are already in agricultural 
camps and another 21,000 are to follow ^ Schoolchildren help with 
the harvesting and many schools in agricultural areas have length- 
ened their holidays to allow the children to work in the harvest 
In September 1941 the Board of Education urged local education 
authorities and school governors to encourage and assist schoolboy 
harvest camps, which housed some 10,000 schoolboys during the 
harvest of 1941, to remain open longer to finish the harvesting ^ 

Agricultural Executive Committees have wide powers of control 


1 Statement of the Secretary of State for War, Parhamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, 30 September 1941, Vol 374, col 436 

* The Times, 8 December 1941 Some prisoners with good conduct records 
are allowed to live on the farms and work for the farmers {Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post, 3 January 1942) 

* Farmers Weekly, 5 September 1941 
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over the calling np of skilled workers. In 1941 the calling up of 
some 10,000 workers under 25 years of age from the farms into the 
army, originally scheduled for early autumn, was postponed until 
after the harvest. The skilled worker is extremely important in 
agriculture and not easily replaceable and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance that he should not be taken from the land. 
Dilution is much more difficult in agriculture than in industry 
and skilled agricultural workers are not trained in a short time. 
The workers called up were carefully selected by the Agricultural 
Executive Committees as those who could be spared from agri- 
culture with the least interference with food production. No 
women working full time on the land will be called up. 

The organisation of the Women's Tand Army has been hampered 
by the difficulty of predicting demand for female farm labour and 
by the reluctance of the farmers to employ women. Training is 
financed by the Government but enrolment is voluntary. At the 
end of 1941 some 24,000 women were enrolled. The regular mem- 
bers of the Women's Land Army are enrolled for the duration of 
the war, but there is also the Women's Land Army Auxiliary 
Force composed of women volunteering to do seasonal work for 
at least four weeks in the spring, summer or autumn. 

Land Tenure, 

When a tenant's position is insecure, it may have serious effects 
on agricultural production, and in wartime land speculation, unless 
controlled, may develop menacing proportions. Speculators not 
only acquire land for quick turnover but also to exploit the sitting 
tenant by forcing him either to pay higher rents or buy his farm 
at a high price. Just after the last war this method of exploiting 
tenants became serious in some areas, and it has been developing 
during this war. In response to widespread demands, the Govern- 
ment has decided to control this form of speculation.^ The power 
of the purchaser to give effective notice to quit to the sitting tenant 
is now restricted. Any notice to quit to a tenant on any agricultural 
holding subject to a contract of sale made since the outbreak of 
war or sold under a contract made since that date, such notice 
expiring after the end of 1941, is null and void, unless the consent 
of the Minister of Agriculture (or the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land) IS given in writing Since at least 12 months' notice to quit 
must be given to most tenants under the existing laws, these new 
regulations cover all contracts of sale made since the outbreak of 
war where notice to quit has been given since 31 December 1940. 

^ See statement of the Minister of Agriculture, Parhamentary Delates^ House 
of Commons^ 11 November 1941, Vol. 37^4, cols. 2044-5, 
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The Agricultural Executive Committees have the power, as 
noted above, to take possession of badly farmed and derelict land 
with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture, They may then 
let this land to suitable tenants or farm and improve it themselves. 
The question of the ownership of this land therefore arises and 
especially the question who is to benefit by the improvements 
made. Under a recent Act^ the Government was given power 
to acquire ownership of land taken over by the Agricultural Execu- 
tive Coinmittees. The land is acquired at its value when possession 
is tajsien and within five years after the war it must be offered 
back to the original owner at a price determined by agreement or 
arbitration if the Minister of Agriculture believes that the land 
will be properly managed and cultivated. Thus there is no obliga- 
tion on the Government to offer the land back to bad farmers or 
owners. These provisions are not only a simple method of pro- 
tecting the Government's investment in improving the land but 
also allow the Government to make long leases to tenants willing 
to take over, since the leases granted by the Government are not 
affected by changes in ownership. 

Credit FaaliUes. 

The actual execution of the Government's programme of in- 
creasing production rests in the hands of individual farmers. 
These men must have funds with which to buy or rent the equip- 
ment and labour they need on their farms, and this equipment 
and labour must be made available. The ploughing up of additional 
land resulted in an increased demand for agricultural credit. The 
system of guaranteed prices and markets, on the other hand, 
makes the industry a better risk All the joint stock banks decided 
during the first weeks of the war to liberalise their policy of agri- 
cultural loans. 

This liberalisation of bank loans to farmers still left unsolved the problem 
of the bad, or at best doubtful, credit proposition, with which the agricultural 
industry abounds If the national emergency demanded that credit risks be 
taken in promoting the campaign to grow more food it seemed reasonable to 
expect the commumty, through the Government, to shoulder those nsks ^ 

The Government therefore set up an Agricultural Requisites 
Assistance Scheme to enable farmers to procure Government loans 
for specific purposes. The chief reason for the scheme was to 
facilitate the ploughing up of land Loans are made at 5 per cent, 
for short periods and are administered by the Agricultural Execu- 

^ Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1941. 

* The Economist, 5 October 1940, p. 431 
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tive Committees, The scope of the scheme was extended m October 
1940 to include loans to finance ditching, field drainage, manuring 
and the purchase of goods required for farming operations ^ 

This scheme does not attempt to meet all requirements for 
agricultural credit, and the commercial banks are still the most 
important sources of credit. The Minister of Agriculture has 
arranged that the banks shall be represented on the Agricultural 
Executive Committees, and to their representatives, known as the 
Earm Credit Eiaison Officers, are submitted farmers' credit diffi- 
culties. Complaints that lack of credit has been a serious factor 
depressing agriculture are widespread among those interested m 
agriculture, but the Select Committee has stated that *‘The evidence 
that we have received does not support the conclusion that lack of 
adequate credit facilities has been a substantial factor in hamper- 
ing the agricultural industry 

Planmng Agricultural ProducUon 

The general programme of increasing arable acreage, improv- 
ing soil fertility and animal productivity, and supplying credit, 
equipment and labour to agriculture, still leaves largely untouched 
the problem of diverting agricultural activity into the production 
of the commodities most necessary for the proper feeding of the 
nation in wartime This is accomplished by regulation of relative 
prices, granting subsidies, rationing raw materials and conducting 
educational campaigns. It is particularly important that whatever 
changes are introduced should be part of a long-term policy and 
that continuity of policy should be maintained as far as possible. 
The select Committee on National Expenditure stressed this point, 
as follows . 

What we do feel entitled to emphasise is that there is bound to be waste of 
national resources if there is uncertainty about policy, that the policy of agri- 
cultural production cannot, without waste, be changed from season to season, 
but should cover a definite cycle or rotation, and that with the increasing ex- 
perience and factual knowledge gamed by the County Committees the aim 
ought to be to work up to a more defimte programme, covering not merely a 
single season but a cycle of production ^ 


That such a programme for agriculture is of first importance 
in the war effort of the United Kingdom is denied by none, but the 


^The Minister of Agriculture stated on 13 February 1941 that up to 11 
February 1941, £130,000 had been lent to 1,200 farmers under the Requisites 
Scheme. Parhamentary Dehates, House of Commons, 13 February 1941, Vol 368, 
col 1520 

* Sixth Report, op ctt , p 33. 

* S%xth Report, op cit , p. 26 
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difficulties inherent in creating and executing a plan for agriculture 
are very great. 

Ideally, a carefully worked out food policy would precede the 
formation of an agricultural policy. The quantity required of each 
of the basic foods in the national diet would be determined as 
accurately and as early as possible and for as long a period as 
possible, since changes in one part of the food policy may have 
a wide effect on the production of other foods. A change in the 
programme for slaughtering livestock, for example, affects the 
whole cropping programme. Furthermore, many decisions once 
made cannot easily be reversed In so far as unforeseen changes 
in the military situation cause such alterations of policy, they are, 
of course, unavoidable. 

Once a food policy for the nation is worked out in detail, the 
Ministry of Agriculture should work out a programme of agri- 
cultural production in conformity with this policy At this point 
arises one of the chief difficulties A tremendous amount of de- 
tailed information is needed Without this information only the 
most general instructions can be issued to farmers Tack of adequate 
information has been an important reason for the vagueness of 
British agricultural policy. A hurried farm survey^ was carried 
out in 1940 and the Minister of Agriculture was m a better position 
the following year to plan production. During 1941 a new survey 
was started to provide a detailed record and map of every farm. 
Speaking of this new survey, the Minister of Agriculture said: 

We , . , now . require a more extensive and uniform survey on which 
to base our long-range pohcy as well as our policy for immediate problems. In 
addition to ensuring that each farm produces the maximum volume of food 
during the war, we must collect the information necessary for the formation of 
a sound, post-war agricultural policy The survey now being carried out will 
include the preparation of a map of every farm. It is interesting to note that 
about half the leases of the farms in this country have no maps attached to 
them The information about each farm will include its natural potentialities, 
the characteristics of the soil, its present state of cultivation, acreage of the 
various crops, the animal population, and the condition of farm buildings It is 
quite clear that when this war is over what we have to do is to have suflacient 
labour and building materials earmarked to provide the cottages required to 
rehouse the rural population and also to put the farm buildings m order I am 
quite sure myself that one of the most important steps that can be taken to 
raise the standards of the agricultural worker will be to see that he is m a posi- 
tion to pay an economic rent for his cottage Therefore this survey which we are 
now making is an important foundation ® 


^ Speaking of the Survey, the Minister of Agriculture said m the House of 
Commons on 3 April 1941 'Tt is the most important single thing we have 
done’^ 

^Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 November 1941, Vol, 376, 
cols 422-3 
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Agricultural planning must be carried out within the limits 
established by the scarce factors of production. It must therefore 
be integrated into the entire national war economy, since the 
supply of agncultural factors of production, including raw materials, 
is to a large extent determined by the demands for them from 
other segments of the economy. Industry and the army compete 
with agriculture for, among other things, land, labour, mechanical 
equipment, shipping space for imports, petrol, oil and transport 
facilities. The chief problems in planning do not arise in the work- 
ing out of the * 'master plan’’ but in the integration of all the sub- 
sidiary "plans” necessary for the execution of the larger scheme. 
The problem presented above is nothing less than the utilisation 
of scarce resources in the optimum manner and must be solved 
with reference to the whole production programme of the 
country. 

The optimum use of those resources set aside for agricultural 
purposes depends on the development of the most efficient tech- 
niques of production in relation to the output wanted. For example, 
land fertility can be maintained by using artificial fertilisers, by 
keeping livestock on land and by planting crops in certain rotations. 
Which combination of these is adopted depends not only on the 
needs of the soil and the custom of the farmers but also on the 
contribution made to the total agricultural output. The kinds of 
feedstuffs produced depend not only on what happens to imports 
and what the land can most easily produce, but also on the diet 
for dairy cows which will enable them to produce the largest 
amount of milk. The ploughing campaign should be a selective 
one, and this requires that all land capable of food production 
shall be carefully classified. It has been suggested by Sir Thomas 
Middleton that "Possible future, as well as immediate, require- 
ments for more tillage could be met by arranging the land examined 
in classes to be 'called up’ for active service in food production as 
needs dictate”.^ The kind and amount of food each piece of land 
could produce and the amount of labour, equipment and fertiliser 
required to produce it must be the basis of any classification. 

The organisation of agricultural activities in line with all these 
considerations would not, given sufficient knowledge of conditions, 
be such a difficult job as it is if it were simply a matter of working 
out plans and decreeing their execution. The greatest difficulties 
arise because of the necessity of obtaining the production planned 
from the voluntary activity of a large number of farmers, without 
modifying too greatly the existing institutional framework. 

' ‘*'Bow to Increase Pood Production”, in Scottish Journal ef Agricidturet 
January 1941, p. 87 
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The Minister of Agriculture has available fairly detailed in- 
formation concerning farms and farmers on over 15 million acres 
of arable land. The actual production programme for this land 
is laid down in general terms and in accordance with the food 
policy outlined by the Ministry of Food in collaboration with the 
Food Policy Committee of the Cabinet and the Scientific Food 
Committee. So far the food policy is also stated only in the most 
general terms. Maintenance of the milk supply, self-sufiSiciency 
in feedin’g stuffs, and an increase in cereals, sugar beet, potatoes 
and 6ther vegetables, are the cornerstones of the policy. In the 
last war agricultural policy was concentrated on producing cereals 
and potatoes to stave off starvation. Less attention was given to 
milk supply, and livestock were relatively neglected. To-day, 
milk production is in the forefront, and other livestock products 
are given some emphasis. Farmers are urged to grow the so-called 
*'dual purpose” crops — those crops suitable for both human and 
animal food, although wheat and sound potatoes are not allowed 
to be used for animal feeding. 

Wheat, in the opinion of the Minister of Agriculture, is ”the 
sheet anchor of the nation in wartime” and he urges the farmers 
to ”sow all you can”.^ Other cereals receive less stress but next 
to wheat comes barley and then oats. Rye should, according to 
the Minister of Agriculture, be sown only in the lighter and poorer 
soils. The Minister asked farmers to plant more sugar beets: 
“Sugar factories must be filled to capacity next year” ^ A large 
increase in potatoes is contemplated. As to milk, “Every gallon 
counts. Do everything in your power to maintain production 
this winter.”® Soft fruits, with the exception of black currants, 
which are an excellent source of vitamin C, are not encouraged. 
In the case of vegetables, emphasis is put on carrots, onions and 
cabbages. 

The effect on soil fertility of repeated cash crops is not for- 
gotten, however, and the general policy now is to give encourage- 
ment to one-year leys (fallow) where the fertility of the land has 
been lowered by one or more cash crops. Re-seeding to grassland is 
allowed with the permission of the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees and the Committees may, if necessary, compel farmers to 
lay down part of their land to leys. Stocks of approved strains of 
grass seeds will be available for farmers next spring. 

^ Speech of the Minister of Agriculture at Norwich, as reported m Farmers 
Weekly ^ 24 October 1941, p 18 

» Ibid. 

*Ibtd. 
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Adjustment of Relative Prices, 

The farmer’s net money income is determined primarily by 
the profit obtained from the sale of his produce. He will therefore 
tend to produce those commodities which seem likely to yield 
him the highest profit The conditions necessary for the profitable 
production of any particular crop do not exist on all farms. The 
character of the soil and climatic conditions limit the range of 
crops that can be grown successfully on any particular farm The 
capital equipment on many farms is specialised for the production 
of certain crops and a change to the production of other crops 
would involve a loss to the farmer. The knowledge and experience 
of the farmer himself will affect the type of production he engages 
in This is strikingly illustrated in the case of livestock. The rota- 
tion system in use is another factor limiting the choice of the 
farmer as to the crop he shall produce In addition farmers who 
are primarily engaged in mixed farming rarely know how profitable 
any particular crop is. 

Nevertheless, within these limits, the farmer will tend to pro- 
duce for sale those crops for which the difference between cost of 
production and selling price is greatest Since the costs of produc- 
tion of a particular crop are different for different producers on 
similar land and for the same producer on different qualities of 
land, only that part of the crop produced at lowest cost will be 
profitable when prices are low. On the other hand, if the price is 
high previously marginal land and less efficient farmers can be 
profitably brought into production. Furthermore, the returns 
from the crop of one year have an important effect on the produc- 
tion of the following year, since the returns from one year’s crop 
are used to finance the next year’s production. Since agricultural 
production is influenced by the relative profitability to the farmer 
of different crops, which is in turn determined by the relative 
price-cost relationships of alternative products, the British Govern- 
ment has relied to a large extent on the fixing of relative prices 
to call forth the production desired Such attractive prices are 
fixed for most agricultural products, however, that it is difficult 
to get the farmer to reduce his production of anything in favour 
of something else. Beef prices, especially, are probably not low 
enough compared to milk prices to encourage dairying as an alter- 
native to beef production to a sufficient extent, and the rationing 
of feedstuffs has been used to supplement relatively ineffective 
price differences. 

The same price is offered to all farmers, and since the price is set 
to cover the cost of producing that part of the product produced 
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on third-class farms, the total cost to the consumer of purchasing 
the product is greater than the total cost to the agricultural com- 
munity of producing it. The alternative to paying the same price 
to all farmers is some form of negotiated contract with each farmer 
paying him a price that would cover his average cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. Even this has its disadvantages^ and is 
impracticable in agriculture, where cost accounting is hopelessly 
defective and where there is a very large number of small producers. 

The method of inducing the farmer to produce the required 
products in the appropriate quantities by fixing prices to cover 
the highest production costs has several disadvantages particularly 
important in wartime, which special measures should be taken to 
offset. In the first place, in so far as it is necessary to offer a higher 
price for a greater output, those products most urgently needed to 
feed the people will be highest in price When the Government is 
the purchaser of food it can, as the British Government does for 
many commodities, sell to the consumer at a lower price than it 
pays. This form of subsidy offsets the higher agricultural costs 
and helps to stabilise the cost of living 

In the second place, higher prices allow increased profits to 
those producers whose average costs *of production are low and who 
therefore make excess profits which have no necessary relation to 
their own efforts Since excess profits are particularly undesirable 
in wartime, methods of taxation have been devised to catch such 
profits in agriculture as well as in industry. 

Nor is reliance on the profit motive a thoroughly efficient 
method of increasing production. Farmers do not always know 
what will give them the greatest profits and, contrary to the behav- 
iour of the '‘economic man”, they do not always care High profits 
may actually encourage inefficiency since the farmei is not forced 
to be as efficient as possible in order to make a profit In the 1914- 
1918 war many farmers gave little attention to efficient production 
since agricultural prices in some instances were allowed to rise to 
levels that assured a profit to the most negligent farmer. 

The Government can control agricultural prices more effectively 
if consumers* demand is not allowed directly to influence first- 
hand prices. This is best accomplished by making the Minister of 
Food the sole buyer of agricultural food products A food policy 
based upon the nutritional needs of the nation and designed to 
distribute equitably a limited supply of food will require different 
quantities of each food from those quantities that would be required 
if unregulated consumer demand were the chief influence on agn- 

^ Under this system there is little incentive to reduce costs and, on the con- 
trary, padding of cost statements would probably result. 
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cultural production. Consumers’ demand is affected by grossly 
unequal income distribution, which allows the richer members of 
the community to influence the agricultural output of the nation 
in such a manner that luxury foods for one group of the population 
are produced and not enough basic foods for the rest of the people. 
The free and cheap milk scheme effective since the war in Great 
Britain^ furnishes a striking example of what happens when an 
essential food is made available to all groups in the population, 
and if it were possible to increase milk production during the war 
there would, without doubt, be a great increase resulting directly 
from the Government’s policy of facilitating the translation of 
consumers’ needs into effective demand. 

On the other hand, consumers’ tastes frequently run counter 
to their needs, and in wartime it is the duty of the Government to 
do its best to influence these tastes so that nutritionally important 
foods shall be substituted for others less important. A production 
policy designed to make these foods cheap and abundant will help 
to influence tastes 

Bnhsh Pnce Pohcy, In the United Kingdom the prices of most 
agricultural products are fixed for each season and the market 
guaranteed for the duration of the war and for a year afterwards. 
The prices fixed in order to call forth increased production are 
calculated, according to the Minister of Agriculture, to provide 
the possibility of adequate returns on third-class farms This 
naturally leaves an excess profit to farmers on the more efficient 
farms. Farmers before the war were allowed to pay their income 
tax on the basis of the annual value of their farms, but now farmers 
with an annual value exceeding £100 are assessed on their annual 
profits, as are other forms of business activity. ^ Furthermore the 
excess profits tax is applied to farmers. In the determination of 
prices, consideration is given not only to the 

wartime rise in costs of production which of course varied as between different 
commodities, but to the fact that the general financial position of agriculture 
before the war was unsatisfactory and that the production of several commodi- 
ties was unprofitable except on the more favoured farms This, according to 
the Ministry, explains the relatively small percentage increase in the price of 
potatoes — the production of which was one of the more profitable parts of the 
farming enterprise in pre-war years — and the relatively large increase in the 


^ See below, pp 121-122 

* Until recently the dividing line between those who must pay income tax 
on the profit basis and those who could still choose to be assessed on the rental 
baSis.wa^ fixed at £300, and at this figure it was estimated that probably not 
more than 3 per cent, of farmers would be assessed on their annual profits (The 
Times, 16 June 1941) 
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price of such commodities as fat cattle, oats and barley, and wool which before 
the war were, generally speaking, among the least profitable products except 
under unusually favourable conditions ^ 

The price of beef is intended to provide for increased costs of 
production and also for seasonal variations in costs The special 
price for '‘quality” animals^ was abolished in July 1940 The 
Ministry of !Pood does not want to encourage this type of animal 
because of the increased cost of feeding it and the need for conserva- 
tion of feed concentrates. For a limited period in 1941 the special 
gradfe was reintroduced and the price for this grade set higher than 
that for the next grade in order to encourage the early marketing 
of the higher-grade cattle. The same procedure will be followed 
for a limited period in 1942. The seasonal variations in price are 
wider than in peace-time to furnish an incentive for the winter 
feeding of beef cattle and sheep and to prevent excessive marketing 
in the autumn In the autumn of 1940 too many cattle were offered 
for sale and there was a glut on the market, so that the Ministry 
of Food had to restrict the numbers purchased Prices are set to 
encourage greater marketing of beef in summer and to keep a 
reserve on the hoof during the winter. 

In April 1941 the Ministry of Food announced increased prices 
for lean cattle To induce farmers to sell their cattle as soon as 
they are moderately fit for killing, the prices of steers, heifers and cow- 
heifers killing out® at 50-52 per cent were increased substantially 

Less grazmg remains for cattle this summer and with the need for using more 
arable crops for direct human consumption coupled with the reduction in supplies 
of imported feeding stuffs for next winter, it is clearly sensible from every point 
of view to make a heavy clearance of beef cattle during the next few months 
In the new schedule of cattle prices the Ministry of Food will pay more for lean 
and unthrifty cows which would not m ordinary times be considered fit for the 
butcher without further feeding^ 

1 Sixth Report front the Select Committee on National Expenditure, op ciL, p 12 

2 From March to July 1940 the price for cattle estimated to yield a carcase 
return of 60 per cent or more was 4s 6d per live cwt more than the price for 
standard grade A animals The elimination of the premium for quality beef 
caused much disappointment among breeders of quality cattle These breeders 
maintain that high quality cattle production does not necessarily involve the 
use of heavy supplies of concentrates “The yield of quality beef in large pro- 
portion IS an inherent property of certain types of cattle that have been specially 
bred for beef producing properties ” Fine bones and quality meat are bred in 
these animals and are not a question of feeding Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Food contends that a premium on cattle yielding a high percentage of meat to 
live weight would encourage the use of concentrated feeding stuffs to fatten 
cattle whose quality is not the result of breeding See correspondence between 
the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society and the Ministries of Food and Agriculture, 
in Scottish Farmer, 25 January 1941, p 328 

* The ^^kiUing out“ percentage represents the relation between the meat 
obtained from an animal and its live weight 

^ The Times, 28 April 1941 
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This was done to encourage the dairy farmers to cull the poor- 
yielding cows from their herds. In November 1941 these special 
prices for low-grade cattle were dropped, since the culling process 
was deemed to be completed. Steers, heifers, cow-heifers and bulls 
killing out at less than 49 per cent , and cows at less than 47 per 
cent , are now ineligible for grading and if sent to collecting centres 
are treated as rejects and paid for at 4d. per pound estimated 
dressed carcase weight fit for human consumption, plus an allow- 
ance for the hide. # 

The prices of the various grades of pigs and of poultry <.were 
set for 1940 and part of 1941 to encourage producers to cull their 
herds, but were readjusted in 1941 when the number of pigs required 
no further reduction The relative prices of baconers and porkers 
favour the production of baconers Prices of higher-grade sheep 
have been raised relatively to those of the lower grades to encourage 
the winter feeding of sheep on arable land in the interest of land 
fertility. 

Potato prices for the 1940-41 crop were fixed to give farmers 
a substantially increased return per acre compared with 1939, and 
maximum prices were 5s per ton higher than the minimum prices 
The Ministry of Pood has agreed to buy any surplus and is accumu- 
lating a large stock for end-of-season use to prevent a shortage 
such as took place in 1941, and prices are fixed to encourage farmers 
to sell potatoes to the Ministry for delivery in June and July In 
1941-42 potato growers were paid a fixed price on the quantity 
grown and £10 an acre. Thus the potato crop is paid for in two 
ways — a price per ton and a payment per acre. The total amount 
received by the grower is greater than the total price paid for the 
crop by consumers, and there is thus an element of subsidy, but 
it is not equivalent to £l0 per acre 

Prices are set for wheat, oats, rye and barley for feeding^ and 
the Government will purchase any surplus The prices of all these 
products are appreciably above the pre-war prices. Before the 
outbreak of war in the Far East wheat and oat prices increased 
during the winter months to cover costs of storage and to en- 
courage farmers to market their produce at an even rate through- 
out the winter But the strain thrown on shipping space by the 
war has made it necessary for the Government to reduce its wheat 
imports and draw on home reserves Prices to farmers have there- 
fore been altered to encourage them to deliver their wheat earlier 

^ The price of barley for brewing was long left uncontrolled, and it was said 
that some farmers shifted to barley from wheat because malting barley prices 
made production profitable Some of the finest pale ale barley sold as high as 
£6 to £7 a quarter (The Times, 27 November 1941) In March 1942 maximum 
pnces of malting barley were established 
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than was at first planned. To speed up threshing operations wheat 
farmers are to have priority in the allocation of threshing 
tackle. 

The Ministry of Pood purchases the carrot and onion crops 
and any surplus of edible threshed peas. 

The “pool price” of milk to the farmer has been raised several 
times and the monthly prices guaranteed during 1941 and 1942 
are appreciably higher than the 1938-39 prices, part of the increase 
resulting from the increased labour costs due to the increase to £3 
a week of the minimum wage. The Ministry of Food has announced 
its willingness to review the prices for the winter period ending 
3 March 1942, if “the producers claim . . . that the average in- 
crease in costs of production in that period of six months over 
the costs in the corresponding period of the basic year 1938-39 
exceeds the average increase m producers' returns as compared 
with the same period”.^ The increase in prices is also designed to 
give “farmers an added incentive to ensure the maximum output 
at the period of the year when milk is most needed”. The Ministry 
gave a similar undertaking for the 1940-41 prices, and upon the 
application of the Milk Marketing Board and the National Farmers' 
Union for a review of milk prices during the six months ending 30 
September 1941, on the ground that the costs of production ex- 
ceeded the average return to the producer, the Ministry of Food 
granted a retrospective increase in producers' prices 

The pool price to producers vanes in different regions, and 
premiums for tuberculin-tested and accredited milk are paid, 
while milk below standard is penalised. Regional variations were 
originally designed to allow for the varying proportions of milk 
going into the liquid and the manufacturing markets in the differ- 
ent regions, since the two markets commanded different prices. 
During the winter all milk goes into the liquid market, and con- 
sequently the existence of regional variations m price no longer 
has the same justification, there are rumours in the press that 
they will be withdrawn. 

Prices for agricultural products are fixed by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee including the Ministers of Food and Agriculture. The 
demands of farmers' organisations are considered. No standardised 
system of costing has ever been introduced in agriculture, and 
costs of production are therefore largely an unknown quantity, 
although the Ministry has a Farm Management Survey which 
existed before the war and a milk costings scheme which has been 


^ Press Notice No 818, 12 February 1941. 
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in operation on a national uniform scale for several years.^ Costs 
of milk production are, therefore, fairly well known. In addition 
sugar beet costs can be fairly accurately computed as a result of 
the close relation between the Government and producers under 
the pre-war subsidy scheme. Prices are, however, determined in 
the last analysis by bargaining between the farmers* representa- 
tives and the Government There are wide variations in the effi- 
ciency of different farms and farmers m Great Britain^, and an 
average cost of production, even if it could be ascertained, would 
be of little help ® Little is known of the relation between prices 
and costs, although enough information is available for the Govern- 
ment to make a fair estimate The level of price must be largely 
a compromise between the farmers* demands based on self-interest 
and the Ministry’s proposals based on what they consider fair 
except for those few foods which are considered least essential and 
for which therefore low prices are set to discourage production. 
There are extremely few foods, however, if any, for which a frankly 
unremunerative price is fixed The necessity therefore of offering 
extra inducements to get farmers to produce the foods the Govern- 
ment wants badly results in a high general level of agricultural 
prices 

Prices of some foods are set at different levels for different uses 
and are designed to direct the foods into the desired use Tor 
example, the prices of soft fruits encourage producers to sell them 
to the jam factories rather than for direct consumption, pig prices 
favour bacon pigs, and in order to get as much wheat as possible 
for human food non-millable wheat that could be made millable 
may be sold at the price for millable wheat less a reasonable charge 
for reconditioning. On the other hand, sometimes prices tend 


1 ''So far imlk is the only commodity for which any full system of costing 
has been attempted Apart from this the Mmistry is continuing and carefully 
watching its 'Farm Management Survey’ which has been going on for several 
years Figures are being collected showing the profits made in each of a wide 
range of different types of farming and the percentages of expenditure represented 
by the various factors — fertilisers, seeds, labour, etc ” Sixth Report from Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, op cit ,p 10 

2 See Sir A Daniel Haui. op cit , pp 50-56 

8 The Parhamentaiy Secretary to the Ministry of Food m answer to a ques- 
tion on egg prices said "Owing to the very great diversity of methods and con- 
ditions of production and of marketing, an analysis of books would not yield 
useful results The Eggs and Poultry Reorganisation Commission for England 
and Wales, in their report issued m January 1935, in dealing with this question 
stated 'TOiile we recognise the difficulties of ascertaining the real costs of egg 
production we have been impressed by the wide variations m the figures of costs 
that have been submitted, even when those costs related to apparently similar 
types of production units in the same district We have come to the conclusion 
that it IS quite impossible, having regard to all the difficulties, to calculate a re- 
presentative cost of egg production either for the industry as a whole or for the 
general farmer and the specialist producer separately* ” Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 25 July 1940, Vol 363, col 1003, 
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inadvertently to favour certain uses undesired by the authorities. 
For example, before control was imposed on meat food for animals, 
meat classified as unfit for human consumption was sold for dog 
meat at higher prices than meat for human consumption and some 
farmers therefore sold good meat as dog meat to get the higher 
prices. Although this was not quantitatively important, it illus- 
trates the necessity of controlling prices for even the minor uses of 
a product. 

Suhs^d^es, 

In addition to the general subsidy of £2 an acre for newly 
ploughed land, the eradication of bracken subsidy and the drainage 
and fertiliser subsidies, mentioned above, the Government grants 
direct subsidies to certain producers Beef cattle producers are 
subsidised under the pre-war scheme, under which £4,921,230 was 
paid in 1938 ^ The subsidy is covered by the prices charged for 
beef. Hill sheep producers received 2s 6d for each breeding ewe 
in flocks in 1941, but m December 1941 this subsidy was raised to 
7s. 6d 2 A subsidy of £2 on every breeding cow is paid in respect 
of highland cows grazing on the hills at least 8 months of the year 
The subsidy is confined to Galloway and Highland cattle and their 
first crosses with a Shorthorn bull. Sugar beet prices are fixed 
and the losses of sugar beet factories are fully met by the Govern- 
ment The suspension of the wheat quota, embodied in the Agri- 
cultural (Miscellaneous War Provisions) Act, provides that defi- 
ciency payments to farmers will no longer be limited by acreage 
restrictions or the total quantity of w'heat ranking for the subsidy. 
Only the restriction as to quality remains Under the Wheat Act 
deficiency payments were limited to the anticipated supply of 
wheat m any cereal year 

Rahomng of Feeding Stuffs, 

Fven though the Government controls prices and is the chief 
buyer of many foodstuffs, its regulation of agricultural policy can 
be made more effective by direct restrictions on production, by 
rationing raw materials, and by establishing priorities in the distri- 
bution of raw materials, labour and equipment. In general the 
British Agricultural programme is designed to increase production, 
but in some branches of agriculture a decrease in production is 

^See Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 April 1940, Vol 359, 
cols 703-4 

*A Committee has recently been appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to study the problems of the hill sheep industry 
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necessary because it is no longer possible to import adequate 
supplnss of raw materials. The shortage of imported concentrates 
and cereals for livestock production is especially serious in Great 
Britain, and it has therefore been necessary to decrease the number 
of livestock in the country The nation's food policy gives prefer- 
ence first to dairy herds, then to beef, sheep, poultry and pigs in 
that order Therefore the limited supplies of feeding stuffs must 
be distributed among the different producers according to what 
they produce. , 

There are two methods by which the Government cap ac- 
complish this purpose, depending on the degree of shortage that 
exists. If the supply is adequate to all the requirements of those 
farmers who are producing the commodities considered essential 
in the food production programme, the simplest method of ensuring 
that these producers obtain the available supplies is to cut out 
the demand for raw materials for the production of the less essential 
products This can be done by setting the prices of those products 
of which a decrease in production is desired so low in relation to 
the cost of the feedstuffs needed to produce them that only that 
part of the product produced under the most favourable conditions 
will be forthcoming, or none at all 

If, however, the supply is so short that a reduction is necessary 
in the consumption of the raw material for all uses, some form of 
rationing must be introduced In the absence of rationing, the 
Government, which is the sole seller, has the choice of setting the 
price of the raw material so high that only the very lowest-cost 
producers can continue producing at a profit, or setting the price 
so low that the amount demanded will be greater than the supply 
In the first case the Government will be deliberately increasing 
the cost and reducing the production of food in an extremely hap- 
hazard manner. In the second case, there will be a mad scramble 
for the available supplies, great discontent among those who came 
into the market too late to obtain a share of them and an even 
more haphazard decrease in food production. 

Rationing of raw material can be used to spread the decreased 
supplies m a selective manner, giving preference to those producers 
whose products are most urgently desired. For example, while 
dairy producers in the United Kingdom receive rations for their 
entire herds, egg producers were forced to reduce their flocks. 
Rationing is the most effective way of controlling demand and of 
ensuring that each producer gets his share of the total supply. If, 
however, equal rations are given to all producers in the same in- 
dustry, a uniform reduction in output is forced on all of them with- 
out reference to the efficiency of individual producers, or to the 
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size of the farm and scale of production.^ A large-scale poultry 
or livestock producer has a considerable capital investment in 
his farm. If he is forced to reduce his flock or herd so far that 
part of his buildings and equipment are unused, he must work at 
less than full capacity, and even if he is a most efficient producer, 
he must make a higher profit on each unit produced, if he is to 
avoid a fall in income This method of rationing raw materials 
may lead to a higher price for a smaller output than would be 
necessary if the same output were produced on fewer farms. A 
wast^ of land and labour and a higher price to the consumer is the 
result — a result that may be serious in a country engaged in a 
total war. If, therefore, the total supply of any particular product 
IS to be obtained at lowest cost to the nation, it is desirable in some 
cases to discriminate between different producers of the same 
product in the allocation of limited supplies of raw materials. Any 
reduction in output should, so far as is practicable, take place at 
the expense of that part of the total product which is produced at 
highest cost In other words, it would be desirable to apply the 
principle of “concentration of production'’ to certain branches of 
agriculture if scarce raw materials are to be used to the best ad- 
vantage 

Ideally, reduction in total output should be made almost en- 
tirely at the expense of the less efficient units, whether the differ- 
ences in efficiency are the result of the size of the farm, the ability 
of the farmer, or other factors. ^ This would undoubtedly work 
great hardships on many producers for which the State could com- 
pensate them. If the farmer himself is inefficient he can be removed 
and someone else put in charge of production. If the size of the 
unit is too small to use labour and equipment most effectively, it 
may be possible, through co-operation on the part of several 
farmers, to increase the working size of the unit, irrespective of 
ownership ^ The investigations of Lord Astor and Mr Rowntree 


1 An interesting suggestion was made in the House of Commons on 24 July 
1941, that tubercuhn-tested herds be given special treatment and exempt from 
any reduction in numbers which might be required Parliamentary Debates, 
Rouse of Commons, Vol 373, col 1099 

* In wartime, efficiency, defined in this way, is not the sole criterion of what 
concentration should take place Military exigencies, availability of labour supply 
and special problems of transport must be considered as well 

8 The Agricultural Executive Committees have sometimes used their powers 
to take over land not being properly cultivated for the purpose of taking over 
land divided into a large number of small holdings where the tenure itself has 
been the main reason for the poor cultivation For example, one committee 
took possession of an area of 150 acres which was divided into 61 separate fields 
ranging from 0 6 of an acre to 4 5 acres New ditches were cut and the whole 
area redivided into a smaller number of larger fields See Statement of the 
Minister of Agriculture, in Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 October 
1941, Vol 374, col 1159 
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led to th.e conclusion that a flock of less than 400 to 500 birds does 
not provide full-time employment for one man When, therefore, 
several poultry farmers must reduce their flocks far below these 
figures and are unable to diversify their farms, it is obviously un- 
economic to allow all these farms to continue producing at high 
cost When poultry is run on mixed farms the same problem is 
not presented. 

The suggestion that the authorities should give some attention 
to the relation between the scale of production and output when 
it IS necessary for them to plan a decrease in production in any 
branch of agriculture is not made without a full realisation of the 
tremendous difficulties involved — difficulties more formidable than 
those encountered in a similar programme in industry. Probably 
the most serious drawbacks are the inadequate knowledge of costs 
of production in agriculture, since the relation between cost of 
production and the total output is the chief criterion of efficiency^ 
and the effect such a drastic programme would have on the attitude 
of the farmers 

The detailed knowledge of local conditions rapidly being 
gathered by the Agricultural Executive Committees will facilitate 
the planning of decreases in the production of some agricultural 
products and increases in others along the most efficient lines. 
The programmes must be executed by a judicious use of compul- 
sion and co-operation. 

The rationing of feedstuffs in Great Britain is not, however, 
related to the differences in efficiency of various farms but solely 
to the kind of product produced. This is partly because the pre- 
dominance of mixed farming in British agriculture makes it possible 
for livestock producers to grow a large proportion of their own 
requirements of feeding stuffs. When Mr. Hudson became Minister 
of Agriculture in June 1940, the farmers were warned that the 
reduced supply of feeding stuffs would go first to maintain the 
milk supply and secondly for winter feed for beef cattle and sheep. 
Pig and poultry producers not producing their own feedstuffs 
were advised to reduce their livestock by two-thirds. In December 
1940 and January 1941 dairy farmers received increased supplies 
of oil and compound cakes, but the actual rationing of concentrated 
foods began on 1 February 1941. The pig and poultry rations were 


1 "If there is to be a war plan for encouraging agricultural production and, 
still more, if that is to be followed by a permanent policy m peace-time, it is all- 
important that encouragement should not degenerate into protection of ineffi- 
aency In fixmg prices in relation to costs, therefore, it is obviously necessary 
to have costs established according to standards of reasonable efficiency Stxth 
Report from Select Committee on National Expenditure, op cit , p 10 
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based on one-third of the numbers existing in June 1939^, while 
the rations for beef cattle, dairy cows, sheep, farm horses and 
goats were issued on the basis of the total number of animals on 
the holding on 4 December 1940. An amount equal to the grain 
produced on the farm was subtracted from the ration ^ Cows in 
milk and in calf received extra rations, and 1 cwt. per month 
additional ration was given for each 32 gallons of milk in excess 
of Ij^ gallons per day per cow in milk or in calf.® 

On U October 1941 the winter ration scheme was announced. 
Farmers had been warned to make themselves as self-sufficient 
as possible in feeding stuffs In a joint announcement of 12 October 
1940^, the Ministry of Food and the Department of Agriculture 
had urged farmers, in the interest of herd preservation, land 
fertility and future food supply to retain as far as possible dairy 
animals suitable for milk production, pedigree stock, the slaughter 
of which is not necessary on grounds of disease or otherwise; ewes, 
gimmers and ewe lambs necessary to flock maintenance; yearling 
beef cattle suitable for further feeding, and heifer calves likely 
to make useful dairy or beef animals. Again in June 1941 farmers 
were told that 

Supplies of imported feeding stuffs next winter will be very short — ^so short, 
in fact, that every milk and beef producer must aim at making his farm self- 
supporting, either by the growing of fodder crops or by making plans for con- 
verting aftermath and roughage into silage There will be a certain quantity 
of by-products from wheat and a limited tonnage of cake from imported oil 
seeds But these must be regarded as '"bonuses” 

It IS for this reason that Mr Hudson, the Minister of Agriculture, impresses 
on every farmer the vital need for making his farm self-contained With this in 
mind the Minister urges that every inferior animal should be culled — ^not in the 
autumn, but at once No animal incapable of showmg an adequate return for 
its keep must be retained ^ 


Agricultural policy is designed to avoid the mistake made in the 
last war of keeping alive livestock which could not be properly 


1 Arrangements were made for safeguarding sound pure-bred foundation 
breeding stocks of poultry from heavy reductions m the rations. Accredited 
and approved stocks coming under this arrangement are required to be blood- 
tested at the vetermary laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture 

^ The requirements of rationed feeds by the stock of any one farm are less 
if the farm produces any of its own feed. If a farm produced more gram than 
was necessary for its own stock it was classed as a ""surplus” farm and the farmer 
was granted no ration coupons until he had sold the surplus grain He was then 
entitled to receive coupons for a weight of protein equal to that of any addi- 
tional gram he sold, A farmer whose production of feed was less than the require- 
ments of his stock was classed as a ""deficit” farmer and received ration coupons 
to make up the deficiency 

* Ration Schedule for February and March 1941 
^ Scothsh Farmer, 19 October 1940 
“ Scothsh Farmer, 14 June 1941 
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fed and which, therefore, produced neither meat nor milk. ^'It is 
far better, m our opinion, to keep a rather smaller head of cattle 
alive, reasonably well fed and producing milk and meat than to 
have them, as a farmer put it to me, walking about doing nothing 
but growing old.’^^ 

In accordance with these warnings, under the new rationing 
scheme only dairy cows, calves, goats and female kids, pigs and 
poultry in certain cases, since they eat little grass, and working 
horses on holdings where gram is not grown, are granted feed 
rations. Thus beef producers must feed their herds fromrtheir 
own produce, although farmers who have a surplus of oats and a 
deficiency of protein, or who have grown wheat which they are 
unable to use for feed, now are allowed to sell their surplus and 
are given some protein feed in exchange. Farmers are expected to 
produce enough cereal on their farms for the maintenance of their 
dairy cows and for the first half gallon of milk from each cow, and 
they are given feed rations for the cows on the basis of the amount 
of milk sold or converted into butter and cheese for sale Con- 
cessions are made to farmers who have been unable to grow suffi- 
cient feed for the first half gallon of milk, but they are required 
to take steps to produce fodder crops before next year Farmers 
who want to use rationed feeding stuff compounds for the whole 
of their milk production are given enough coupons provided that 
they sell to an approved buyer not less than 4 cwt of feed grain 
for each cow they own 

Poultry producers receive rations on the basis of one-sixth 
of their pre-war flocks, and commercial poultry keepers will be 
allowed supplementary rations for chick rearing from January to 
April 1942 that should enable them to rear chicks up to one-third 
of their normal pre-war replacements The proportion of protein 
in the basic rations for both pigs and poultry has been increased 
from one-tenth to one-eighth of the total. Poultry keepers with 
13 to 50 head of poultry are entitled to purchase feed on the same 
basis as keepers with more poultry. Those with 12 or fewer birds 
are only entitled to purchase a specially prepared poultry “balancer 
meal” which is supplemented by kitchen waste 

Tame rabbit keeping is also an economical method of producing 
meat m wartime, since rabbits can be fed on waste vegetable 
material from gardens and allotments and on greenstuff from 
hedges. Domestic Rabbit Clubs have been formed under the general 
direction of the Domestic Poultry Keepers Council in England 
and Wales and of the Scottish Gardens and Allotments Committee 

^ The Minister of Agriculture, in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 

3 April 1941, Vol 370, col 1219. 
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in Scotland. Domestic rabbit producers breeding rabbits for flesh 
or fur receive a ration of 7 lbs. a quarter for each breeding doe if 
they belong to an organised rabbit club. To obtain the ration, 
clubs are required to sell not less than 50 per cent of the rabbit 
meat produced to the common pool, either through retailers, 
Bntish Restaurants or school and factory canteens. 

The keeping of pigs on a small scale by all kinds of organisa- 
tions has become popular and is a method of using large quantities 
of food otherwise wasted ^ It is frequently pointed out that in 
wartime the production of pigs is undesirable because they com- 
pete directly with man for food, but on the other hand they can 
eat much food grown for man but which man discards as waste 
and therefore they may be valuable for converting such waste 
into food. 

Rations for all livestock are provided from a national pool 
of feeding stuffs made up of the by-products of manufactures 
such as milling offals, oil cakes, brewers’ and distillers’ grains and 
salvaged wheat, beet sugar residues, dried potatoes, rye and rye 
products and such quantities of gram as growers may sell. The 
pool is independent of supplies of imported feed ^ Domestic supplies 
of feeding stuffs are exploited as fully as possible The Ministry of 
Agriculture has put much effort into instructing farmers about 
the making and use of silage from fresh grass, and the 1941 produc- 
tion of silage is estimated at 2,000,000 tons ® The treatment of straw 
with caustic soda, known as the straw pulp process, will produce 
a starch food nearer a concentrate and able to replace sugar beet 
pulp and roots. A campaign among farmers to increase produc- 
tion of straw pulp is conducted along lines similar to the silage 
campaign Kitchen waste is collected in most of the towns and 
converted into swill for feeding pigs Farmers have recently been 
urged to make more use of wet brewers’ grains and this is one of 
the few feedstuffs that do not require ration coupons. In addition, 
they are permitted to use any gram they produce, except millable 
wheat, rye and rye products to feed any livestock on their holdings 

1 "The Secretary of the Small Pig Keepers' Council reports excellent progress 
with the formation of pig clubs in England and Wales, and since the Council 
launched its campaign for pig clubs in May last year, over a thousand have 
been registered — ^the 1000th being for members of the Royal Household at 
Windsor Castle — and these have over 25,000 members Already, states the 
secretary, this movement for converting food, which is usually wasted, into pig 
meat is producing over 2,000 tons of pig meat a year, and he anticipates that 
m the very near future, the rate of production will be increased to 30,000 tons 
a year, which would provide one week’s ration for three-fifths of the population 

. Returns to date indicate that 60 per cent of the pigs kept by the clubs 
are sold to the Ministry of Food ’’ Scottish Farmer, 31 May 1941. 

* Farmers Weekly, 29 August 1941, p 23. 

« Farmers Weekly, 24 October 1941, p 18 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 

Supplementing the regulation of relative prices and the system 
of rationing and priorities is a variety of Government orders, appeals 
and requests. Propaganda campaigns are conducted among the 
farmers to acquaint them with the nation's needs and to urge them 
to produce to meet these needs The Minister of Food places 
restrictions on the use of certain products such as those on home- 
grown millable wheat, rye and maize The growing of certain 
crops IS directly restricted or prohibited by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, for example, all glasshouses used for producing crops for 
sale must be wholly devoted to tomatoes at least six months of 
the year unless they are planted with permanent crops Further 
planting of permanent crops in glasshouses is prohibited, and fruit 
and flowers must be under-cropped with tomatoes The area 
under permanent flower crops must be reduced to 25 per cent of 
the pre-war acreage. 


Results 

It is not possible at the present moment to evaluate with pre- 
cision the results of the policy described m this chapter Figures of 
production and trade are not published. The few figures given 
by Government spokesmen indicate that a considerable increase 
m total production has taken place Sixteen million acres are now 
in arable cultivation, and yields in most cases were good in 1941 
largely because of the favourable autumn weather The most 
outstanding achievement has been the maintenance of milk pro- 
duction at an unexpectedly high level, but in spite of this the 
distribution of milk is regulated and individual consumption 
restricted, since demand far exceeds supply, primarily as a result 
of the free and cheap milk scheme ^ The following table compares 
the production and consumption of liquid milk in 1938 and 1941 in 
England and Wales 

Production Consumption 

{MilUom of gaUons) 



1938 

1941 

1938 

1941 

September 

89 

5 

89 

0 

62.5 

80 5 

October 

87 

5 

86 

5 

64 5 

84 0 

November 

79 

5 

78 

01 

63 5 

Entire 

amount 

December 

78 

0 

75 

01 

64 3 

produced 

ditto! 

Year 

. 1,076 

0 

1,053 

01 

754 0 

945 Ql 


I Estimated These figures are probably high 


i See below, pp 121-122 

* ParhamenUiry Debates, House of Commons, 19 November 1941, Vol 376, cols 
415-6; together with more recent figures supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Thus there has been an increase in liquid milk consumption of 
nearly 200,000,000 gallons, and the Minister of Food estimated 
that instead of consuming only 78,000,000 gallons in November 
the country might have taken over 90,000,000 gallons had this 
amount been available ^ The high production in 1941 is particularly 
remarkable since in the winter of 1940 the picture was most un- 
promising. In November 1940 the consumption of milk was 18 
per cent, greater than that of the previous year, while production 
had gon<* down by 14 per cent ^ 

iVlthough the numbers of dairy cattle have increased slightly, 
the numbers of beef cattle, pigs and sheep have declined. Part of 
the reason for the decrease in beef herds has been the ban on the 
import of store cattle from Ireland, which kept out store cattle 
for the greater part of 1941 and was imposed because of a serious 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease in Ireland. The only cattle 
imported from Ireland during this period were for immediate 
slaughter. As a result, British feeders were denied their usual 
source for the replenishment of their stock, and this affected the 
number of cattle and the meat supply. Poultry flocks have also 
declined, although not nearly by two-thirds. 

The output of cereals and straw in 1941 was 50 per cent, 
greater than in peace-time, and the production of potatoes in 
England and Wales was 50 per cent, above the peace-time figure ® 
The output of root crops is estimated to be above the average for 
the last ten years, although a low yield of sugar beet resulted in an 
estimated output below average.^ The production of some vege- 
tables has also increased, tomato supplies m 1940 were one-third 
greater than in peace-time, and a further 20 per cent increase 
was expected in 1941. The 1941 carrot crop was 40 per cent 
greater than the previous year’s crop. 


^Ihtd 

* See statement of Lord Woolton at his Press Conference, 26 No\i^ember 1940, 
reported m Ministry or Food Bullehn No 62, 29 November 1940 

’ The Director of Potato Supplies in the Ministry of Food claims that the 
consumption of potatoes increased by 10 per cent m the 1940-41 season and 
will be even greater in the next season Datly Telegraph, 3 December 1941 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 November 1941, loc cit , col 



CHAPTER III 


CONTROL OF SUPPLIES 
AND OF THE CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION • 


The key to successful food control lies in obtaining control 
over supplies at their source and over the channels of distribution 
Without control over and planned allocation of food supplies no 
system of price control or rationing is feasible. Control over 
supplies should therefore be the first step in the execution of a 
food policy The problem of controlling supplies at their source 
varies with the kind of food and the conditions under which it is 
produced Imported foods, home grown foods, and foods manufac- 
tured from imported and from domestically produced raw materials, 
must all be handled differently since the problems inherent in 
establishing control of these different classes of food vary. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war the British Ministry 
of Food set about obtaining control over the supplies of basic 
foods. Serious shortages had not yet arisen, but it was realised 
that the maintenance of stocks and the prevention of price disloca- 
tions were possible only if control was imposed before serious 
shortages occurred and prices began to get out of hand. Control 
over home-produced foods developed very slowly, howevei, and 
in the first four months of war control of supplies was only extended 
to certain imported foods, stocks of dried fruits, cereals and cereal 
products, butter in cold stores or produced in factories owned by 
the various Milk Marketing Boards and certain manufactured or 
processed foods including margarine, cooking fats, bacon and ham 
By the end of the first year of war, however, some measure of 
control over the supplies of all important foods had been established 
by the Ministry of Food, with the exception of eggs, fish and fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables By the end of the second year 
of war, eggs, some fresh fruits and vegetables and canned fruits 
and vegetables had also been drawn under control No extensive 
scheme has been devised for controlling supplies of poultry, most 
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fresh fruits and vegetables, and fish ^ The extent and type of control 
varies as between the different foods and in some cases is still un- 
satisfactory. 

Although the importance was recognised of establishing control 
over supplies before they became short and the market disorgan- 
ised, and before prescribing maximum prices, the administrative 
difficulties of controlling supplies have hindered the establishment 
of control over certain types of food even when the need for regula- 
tion was great Extremely perishable foods and foods produced 
by a multitude of small producers are difificult to control and were 
left to the last It must be admitted that these foods presented 
stiff administrative problems, but it is also clearly demonstrated 
by the history of food control both in this war and in the war of 
1914 that the longer the imposition of control is delayed the more 
difficult the administrative problems become ^ Great Britain’s 
policy is largely explained by the necessity of taking “first things 
first” and therefore of getting complete control of the basic foods 
before moving to the “less essential” foods. It was not practicable to 
start controlling all scarce foods at once and consequently things 
which ought to have been done were left undone chiefly because of 
practical necessity. In some cases, for example milk, the necessity 
for an extensive reorganisation of existing distributive channels 
before effective Government regulation in the interests of the 
consumer could be established, and the danger of breaking down 
distribution by this reorganisation, have influenced Government 
policy, while in other cases, notably meat, the Government has 
boldly reorganised the whole trade. Whether reorganisation was 
undertaken or not was to some extent determined by the effec- 
tiveness of normal trade channels under war conditions Under 
the pre-war conditions of meat distribution, control and orderly dis- 
tribution would have been impossible in wartime, while, on the 
other hand, milk distribution was successfully carried out under 
the most difficult of war conditions 

^ Food control in this war has extended to many products which were not 
controlled in the last war, but the foods that have caused the Ministry of Food 
most difficulty to-day are those which caused most difficulty m 1918 “The 
control of domestic agricultural produce proved much the most difficult part of 
Lord Rhondda’s task Certain schemes, such as the various attempts to estab- 
lish control of pigs, were admitted to be failures, others, such as the control of 
eggs, and home produced butter, only partially succeeded, and m the case of 
many commodities from poultry to fresh vegetables, (excluding potatoes), no 
thorough scheme for controlling supplies and distribution was ever attempted ” 
B M H LnoYD Experiments in State Control at the War Office and the Ministry 
of Food (Oxford, 1924), p 331 

® For example, when sugar was finally rationed, the following editorial ap- ' 
peared in a trade joumak “The general feeling is that the rationing of sugar 
started too late Stocks which were to be held over for emergencies were drawn 
on shortly after the outbreak of hostilities Now, valuable shipping space has 
to be taken up m the transport of sugar for the making up of these stocks ” 
Food Manufacture, 12 April 1940, p 1 
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Control over supplies cannot be separated from control over 
the channels of distribution, since control over the latter is, m 
fact, one method of controlling the former Existing channels of 
distribution could be left relatively intact in well organised, highly 
concentrated and reasonably efficient industries, but in many in- 
dustries organisation was loose or non-existent before the war, 
and the units of production were small and numerous In these 
industries it was necessary for the Ministry of Food to reorganise 
drastically some part of the distributive process and to create a 
'‘bottle-neck** through which it could control the supplies of the 
commodity concerned. Thus, packing stations have been instituted 
in the egg distributive chain, and farmers are compelled to sell 
their eggs to them, meat slaughtering houses are controlled by the 
Ministry of Food; a vegetable marketing board has been set up 
as the chief buyer of certain vegetables, a bacon board has been 
created as the sole buyer of bacon “Bottle-necks** easily taken 
over already existed in many trades. For example, flour millers 
are the “bottle-neck** in the cereal and cereal product trade, and 
the Milk Marketing Boards in the milk trade. 

Most imported foods are under the control of the Ministry of 
Food before they leave the exporting country. Tea, for example, 
is bought under direct Government contract with producers over- 
seas Imports of products for which no central importing board 
has been created are allocated to cif. buyers in proportion to 
their share of these imports in pre-war days. 

An Order was made in March 1940 prohibiting the import, 
except under licence, of foodstuffs not covered by previous Orders 
Licences to import foodstuffs are granted on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Food, so that all ^uch imports may be limited as 
required by the interests of the country as a whole, particularly 
in accordance with the need for economy in shipping and foreign 
exchange. 

Control over the supplies of agricultural products is generally 
secured by the licensing of buyers. Control over manufactured 
and processed food products, however, operates through the licens- 
ing of manufacturers and through the control exercised by the 
Minister of Food over imports and the raw materials of the food 
manufacturers. 

Control over supplies of agricultural products, manufactured 
food, imported food and fish is, however, only the beginning of 
food control. In times of security it is the stne qua non of any 
effective food policy, but m addition the food must be sent from 
the docks, warehouses, cold stores, slaughtering houses, packing 
stations, mills and factories to the final consumer with the mini- 
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mum of waste. Stocks and supplies coming forward must be 
estimated in advance so that arrangements for storing and trans- 
port can be made. The amount and location of consumers' demand 
for each product must be accurately known so that all parts of the 
country will be treated equally and one area will not have a surplus 
going to waste while in another area housewives are queuing (waiting 
in line) for scarce supplies. Perishable products must be handled 
with the utmost speed, yet producers m the most distant parts 
of the country must be treated equally with the rest. 


Co-OPRRATION WITH TrADEJRS 

The work of distribution in peace-time is carried out by private 
importers, brokers, wholesalers and retailers, most of whom, by 
virtue of long experience, have a thorough knowledge of their 
trades. It seemed, therefore, to the food authorities that if the 
men and women who were accustomed to handling the problems 
of wholesale and retail distribution could be used as agents of the 
Ministry of Pood to carry on their work in the public interest it 
would place at the Government's disposal the experience of the 
food trades as no other system could. Pood control, as envisaged 
before the war by the Pood (Defence Plans) Department, was to 
be a control “exercised through machinery operated, so far as 
practicable, by food traders themselves and before each plan is 
completed care will be taken to see that it is understood and 
regarded as workable by the trades concerned" ^ This was the 
policy of Tord Rhondda in the last war^ and it is the policy adopted 
to-day ® 

^ Report of the Food (Defence Plans) Department (H M S O , 1938), p. 9 

2 '^GeneraUy Lord Rhondda insisted that it was more important to 
preserve continuity of supply and distribution and to let each trader work with 
and through the men whose ways he knew, than to bring about social reforms 
in wartime” Sir William BBVBRiDGie BnHsh Food Control (London, 1939), 
p 74 

3 ”The intention is that the task of food distribution shall remain in the 
hands of traders, men who know it from A to Z and who merely become agents 
of the Government, which is another way of saying the agents of the puWic ” 
Broadcast of Mr W A Morrison, Minister of Food, 29 September 1939, quoted 
in Ministry op Food Bulletin No, 4, 4 October 1939 

”1, as you know, am only prepared to exercise control in business where it 
IS absolutely necessary to the public interest I want the traders of this country 
to go on doing the jobs that they have done before, feeling as free as possible 
to do that. But some form of Government assistance and Government interven- 
tion IS necessary That being the case, I, as Minister of Food, am most anxious 
that Government intervention shall be carried out in the closest possible co-opera- 
tion with the trades that it is going to affect It is my ultimate business to look 
after the public interest, but I know, too, that I can rely upon you to look after 
the pubhc interest ” Statement of Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, at a meeting 
of the Food Manufacturers’ Federation m May 1940, as reported m The Grocer, 
25 May 1940, pp 27-8. 
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The policy of working closely with the trades concerned in 
creating and administering control schemes seems to be sound 
It is clear that no Government department could possibly replace 
all or even a major part of the traders by civil servants and expect 
to maintain the distributive mechanism without serious break- 
down. It IS equally clear that any large-scale breakdown in distri- 
bution, even for a few days, would seriously inconvenience a great 
industrial country Furthermore, the distributive system will 
function much more smoothly if the traders and the Ministry of 
Food work in co-operation than it would if the Ministry of JPood 
were constantly employing coercion to force the traders to act 
against their wilL 

The policy of using the knowledge and experience of those 
previously dealing in food has led to the appointment of men to 
act as controllers for the commodities in which they had previously 
dealt. The majority of the commodity controllers are thus drawn 
from the trades they now control ^ Much criticism in the press ^ 
and in Parliament has been directed at this aspect of the food 
administration, and it may cause a certain amount of uneasiness 
and distrust in the public mind. 

In the beginning “trade'' controllers were chiefly advisory, 
and all important negotiations with traders were handled by civil 
servants. In evidence before the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure it was emphasised by the Ministry of Food that the 
responsibility for ultimate decisions in questions of manufacture, 


1 The controllers cannot, however, maintain an executive interest in their 
trade 'Tt is a condition of appointment . that holders should not exercise 
executive control of any business connected with food importation, manufacture 
or distribution. While it is recognised that occasionally contact with their 
business interests may be necessary, the over-riding principles which have been 
laid down are (^) that in all circumstances their private trade interests must 
be secondary to and not conflict with their ofi&ciai duties and responsibilities, 
(n) that they must give no ground for any suggestion that their firms or busi- 
nesses are obtammg or are likely to obtain an advantage either during or after 
the war as a consequence of their appointment ” Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, in Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 November 
1939, Vol 352, col 1946 

They need not, however, be divorced entirely from any activity in the trade 
*Tn at least one case, an important Trade^ official has been, simultaneously 
with performing his official duties in the Ministry, engaged as a Trade represent- 
ative in negotiating with the Ministry as regards the operating margins to be 
allowed to his own trade Fourth Report from the Select CommUtee on National 
Expenditure (H M S 0 , 1940), p 29 

2 Cf The Economist in discussing the question “There is no need to assume 
any deliberate partiality, unquestionably all the controllers are deeply anxious 
to serve the public interest But they have an unavoidable bias towards seeing 
things through the particular spectacles of the interest from which they coma 
There are a large number of instances where the controller's power has been 
used to enforce changes in price or m trade practice (such as terms of contract, 
et cetera) which, whether or not that was their purpose in the controller's mmd, 
have undoubtedly had the effect of benefiting the section of the industry from 
which he comes at the expense of its consumers 9 December 1939, p 364 
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processing, wholesale and retail distribution, margins and prices 
“does not, in any case, rest with the 'Trade' Directors concerned 
and that, m fact, the function of the Trade Directors is no more 
than advisory" ^ 

The recommendation of the Select Committee was that* 

Policy and general plans for achieving it should be clearly settled by the 
Minister and his civil service staff Once that has been done full value can be 
made of the Trade Directors by allowing them discretion in executing the Minis- 
ter's plans Apart from this, it is particularly important that no suspicion should 
be created that individuals interested in a particular trade have been able to 
exert an influence inside the Ministry on the profit margins to be allowed to 
such trade.2 

In a memorandum on the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee, the Ministry of Food stated that: 

There is a clear distinction of functions between Trade Directors and Ad- 
mimstrative Staff In each Division there is an Assistant Secretary, who is 
responsible for seeing that the Minister's policy is carried out and for submitting 
recommendations on questions of policy The Trade Directors are responsible 
for carrying out the Control Schemes ^ 

In May 1941, however, certain changes were made in the 
organisation of the Ministry of Food which were designed to place 
“more definite responsibility on the Heads of Commodity Divi- 
sions" ^ The effect of this reorganisation was to place the trade 
directors in an executive capacity and the civil servants in an ad- 
visory capacity in the commodity controls. With very few excep- 
tions all the commodity directors bearing the “more definite" 
responsibility are now drawn from the trade they control and their 
influence over both the formation and the execution of policy is 
enhanced, although final decisions on policy rest with senior civil 
servants and the Minister of Food. It does not follow that these 
directors have a free hand, however, since they are under close 
observation. The Press, Parliament and officials of the Ministry 
of Food know from what trade and firm each director is drawn, 
and some directors are unduly rigorous in avoiding any suspicion 
that they are aiding their trades directly or indirectly There is 
reason to believe that many of them are increasingly looking at 
their work as a public service and are acting accordingly. 

1 Fourth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, op cit , 
p 29 
^ Ibid 

® Memorandum by the Ministry of Food in Eleventh Report from the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 1939-1940 Session, p 12 
^ Press FTotice No 1027, 20 May 1941 
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The policy of maintaining as far as possible the existing channels 
of trade is an extension of the policy of working with and through 
the food traders. 

Subject to the right of the public to fair distribution of food at reasonable 
costs and to the need for the greatest possible economy in the use of transport 
and man-power, it is the policy of the Ministry to avoid interference with the 
normal machinery of food distribution ^ 

In more than one case, as we shall see, the ‘‘normal machinery 
of food distribution’^ was inefficient and wasteful and consequently 
resulted in excessive cost to the consumer. In a few cases drastic 
reorganisation was called for in the interests of the public, but 
the interference with the normal machinery necessary was so great 
that the Ministry of Food approached it with great reluctance. 
The Minister of Pood does not believe that the general question 
of reorganisation of the distributive trades should be taken up in 
wartime, in spite of the fact that if waste and inefficiency exist in 
retail distribution they act as an offset to the food subsidy policy.^ 
The question involved is indeed how far social reform should be 
carried in wartime. There have been far-reaching changes in the 
distribution of many commodities, but these have been almost 
invariably effected slowly and under public pressure. 

The basic principles followed in the organisation of control 
over supplies and distribution are therefore 

(а) the principle of obtaining control of supplies at first hand 
by outright purchase or by the licensing of buyers, importers and 
producers, and 

(б) the principle of using the peace-time channels of trade 
and the peace-time personnel as far as possible. 


UsF OF Normau Trad:F Machinery 


Efficient and smooth distribution in peace-time depends upon 
what are called “trade connections”. These connections are built 


1 Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Pood in 
Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5 August 1941, Vol 373, col. 1797, 

2 In a debate in the House of Lords on 19 June 1940, Lord Woolton, Minister 
of Food, stated that two lecommendations of the Committee on National Ex- 
penditure had not been adopted the appointment of a tribunal to control margins 
and profits, and of a committee to consider the reorganisation of the distributive 
trades The first would take up too much time of many competent men and 
officials, and the second would better be taken m hand when the war was won 
Parhamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol 116, col 639 

The Committee appointed by the President of the Board of Trade to in- 
vestigate the conditions of retail trade left out food distribution at the request 
of the Minister of Food 
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up from the demand of the final consumer; for, paradoxically 
enough, distribution must start with the consumer. Commodities 
may flow from producer to consumer, but it is the consumers^ 
demand that sets the process in motion To meet the require- 
ments of over 46 million people in Great Britain, housewives and 
buyers for innumerable types of catering establishments demand 
food from retailers or wholesalers. Each retailer has a more or 
less steady clientele upon which he relies. He bases orders to his 
wholesalers upon his experience with this demand Similarly, 
wholesalers depend upon the demand of the retailers regularly 
buying from them in making estimates of the quantities they order 
from brokers or primary suppliers. Groups of buyers and sellers 
come to know each others^ habits Relations based on confidence 
in each other’s integrity are established and credit is freely given 
so that transactions frequently become almost automatic — the 
buyer having confidence in the products of the seller and the 
seller having confidence in the integrity of the buyer. The trader’s 
reputation — the “goodwill” accorded him — becomes a recognised 
business asset. On these foundations “the existing channels of 
trade” are built Frequently traders will suffer financial losses 
with less perturbation than they will suffer interference with their 
trade connections, often built up slowly over a long period of years 
— easily damaged and exceedingly difficult to restore. These trade 
connections facilitate the smooth working of distribution, and 
even in wartime the Government is loath to interfere. 

Yet the Government must interfere War itself interferes with 
the usual sources of supply; expected ships come in at different 
ports, or do not come in at all, and shortages develop which make 
it impossible for suppliers to fulfil their orders. In order to ensure 
fair distribution the Ministry of Food must take over and pool 
the supplies of many important products. Thus, retailers who 
are accustomed to handling imported bacon found themselves 
unable to continue in business without help when the bacon imports 
into Great Britain were cut off The Ministry of Food therefore 
requisitioned part of the domestic supplies — sometimes as much 
as 50 per cent. — in order that available supplies should be dis- 
tributed among all dealers irrespective of the kind of bacon they 
handled in the past. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war the Ministry of Food requisi- 
tioned and pooled^ stocks of imported supplies of cereals and cereal 
products, tea, imported canned meat, imported meat, imported 

^ '^Pooling” does not necessarily mean the production of a standard product, 
but usually means that available supplies are treated without reference to owner- 
ship or quality for the purpose of distribution 
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bacon and hams, dried fruits, sugar, butter, imported pork m cold 
store, imported lard, oilseeds, vegetable oils and fats and marine 
oils, and margarine and cooking fats. Sometimes the Ministry of 
Food had to interfere with normal trade practice in order to pro- 
tect food from enemy action Thus, stocks of tea were taken over 
because they were concentrated around the port of London and 
for reasons of security it was necessary to scatter them more 
widely over the country. 

As shortages arise and maximum prices are imposed td prevent 
the exploitation of the consumer, distribution tends to become 
uneven and commodities disappear from the areas farthest removed 
from the source of supply, since transport costs are higher when 
food is sent to more distant areas. In this war, the extensive shifts 
of population further disrupt the “existing channels of distribu- 
tion^’ As the war goes on and economic organisation becomes 
tighter, existing channels of trade must be increasingly interfered 
with, and the process is by no means finished. We have seen the 
importance of the ties binding wholesalers and retailers together. 
Yet beginning in June 1942 the purchases of retailers will be con- 
fined to wholesalers in their own district. This is a drastic inter- 
ference with normal trade channels made necessary by the import- 
ance of economising transport. 

When the Government introduces food control it must not only 
impose restrictions on traders, but in most cases must “take over” 
certain industries and itself direct the activities of the industry. 
When the Government “takes over” an industry or a firm, it does 
not, as a rule, interfere with the internal organisation of the firm 
but simply assumes the responsibility for decisions as to buying 
and selling The private traders are then employed as agents of 
the Government and they buy and sell on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in accordance with its instructions. These traders are licensed 
to act for the Government, and instead of buying and selling for 
profit they operate on a commission basis or subject to specified 
margins It is frequently not possible or desirable, however, to 
leave the distributive structure substantially unchanged, and the 
Government has set up a distributing company of its own to deal 
with many commodities. Nevertheless, even in these cases the 
Government companies are largely staffed by men experienced 
in the trade 

Administration is consequently left in the hands of traders as 
far as possible. Similarly, when the Government requisitions 
stocks of food, it does not take the food away from the traders 
but simply assumes control over the disposition of the stocks. 
The most common form of requisitioning order decrees that persons 
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owning, having power to dispose of, or in possession of, stocks of 
the commodity concerned above a specified minimum situated in 
the United Kingdom at the time of the order in any bonded, 
general or other public warehouse are required to put them at the 
disposal of the Ministry of Pood and to deliver them on order of 
the Ministry of Food If imported products are covered by the 
order, persons owning or having power to dispose of stocks of the 
product above a specified minimum arriving in the United King- 
dom afteb the order, or situated outside of the United Kingdom, are 
requked to transfer ownership of the products to the Ministry of 
Food, The orders only apply to food in merchantable condition 
and fit for human consumption. Dealers are required to give 
returns of their stocks to the Ministry of Food and to report the 
location of the food Dealings outside the United Kingdom are 
generally prohibited. 

Orders along these lines have been made for many products 
including cereals and cereal products, oils and fats, butter, im- 
ported lard, margarine and cooking fats, dried fruits, imported 
meat, cheese, tea, sugar, bacon and ham 


Importance of Trade OrgamsaUon 

Wherever possible the Government relies on the members of 
each trade to solve the vast number of administrative problems 
that arise, but the more integrated the internal organisation of the 
industry, the easier it is for the Ministry of Food to make arrange- 
ments for the industry as a whole, and the easier it is for those in 
charge to ensure that these arrangements are carried out.^ It is 
a simpler matter for the Ministry of Food to come to an agreement 
with two or three large firms than with a multitude of small ones. 
When the industry concerned is composed of many small dealers, 
the Ministry of Food encourages and sometimes requires the 
dealers to get together in a larger organisation for the purpose of 
appointing representatives to deal with the Ministry. It is recog- 
nised in the field of labour that collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees of an entire industry cannot be conducted 
satisfactorily unless both sides are organised The principle is 
exactly the same when it comes to collective bargaining between 
the Government and the firms or shops in industry. 


u acliievement of an ordered plan depends on central organisation, 

bu^t the centralisation need not necessarily be in the hands of the Government 
ine ^ore any trade was organised the less Government intervention was needed, 
and the niore individualistic the methods and traditions of any trade the more 
buieau^atic and highly centralised became the emergency organisation 
h M H UbOYD op cit, p 370 
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Many Orders of the Ministry of Food would be impossible to 
carry out without the co-operation of the trade, and to obtain 
this co-operation it is necessary to find men sufficiently representa- 
tive of the trade to act for it. In the war of 1914-18, although 

the powers which could on paper be exercised by the Government were despotic, 
in practice the Food Controller was a constitutional monarch who could only 
govern with the support and approval of any particular trade The voluntary 
co-operation of traders and manufacturers was at least as important as the wide 
compulsory powers conferred by the Defence of the Realm Act all the innumer- 
able Boards, Councils, Associations, and even Advisory Committees which were 
associated with the work of the controlling departments, functioned to some 
extent as representative governing bodies of the trade or industry concerned 
Some of these bodies merely bargained and negotiated, others advised on policy, 
some acted as courts of appeal for disputes between traders or between the 
Government and individual traders, others took on more definite administrative 
functions, such as the rationing of raw materials oi the allocation of orders, but 
all of them, even the least effective and most ephemeral, shared some of the 
responsibility for the working of control and contributed to the smoothness or 
friction with which it was administered They all illustrate to a greater or less 
degree that limitation and devolution of power alone made control possible.^ 

In food control to-day, trade representatives and trade asso- 
ciations are performing similar functions The associations serve 
as forums for the discussion of problems of food control by the 
traders, and their representatives on the food control committees 
and advisory committees are thus in a better position to reflect 
the opinion of the trade as a whole. ^ 

There are five trade members on each of the local Food Control 
Committees, and trade representatives sit on all the commodity 
advisory committees. Thus the distribution of tea, for example, 
which IS based upon the normal trade machinery, is controlled by 
the Tea Control Committee, with whose assistance the original 
control scheme was drawn up This Committee is composed of 
three sections* one section represents producers, who advise on 
purchase; another represents brokers, who form the “selling section^' 
and arrange grading and the allocation of tea to blending and pack- 
ing firms, the third is composed of representatives of the distri- 


^ IHd , pp 352-3 

2 The experience outlined in a report presented to the annual conference of 
the Scottish Federation of Grocers* and Provision Merchants’ Associations is a 
common one “ ^ . Representatives of the Federation have served since January 
1938 upon Retailers* Advisory Committees of the then Food (Defence Plans) 
Department, now the Ministry of Food Throughout the year, and particularly 
since the outbreak of war and the coming into force of food control, still closer 
consultation has been maintained with the Ministry of Food, which has since 
set up various Advisory Committees for different commodities Upon those 
Advisory Committees representatives of the Federation have served, involving 
constant attendance at meetings m London as well as in Scotland ** The Grocer, 
8 June 1940, p. 21 
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butors. Under control, the responsibility of the Ministry of Food 
must start with the primary suppliers and go right down to the 
consumer. Effective organisation, however, requires that at each 
stage the co-operative functioning of all or a majority of the traders 
in that stage should be obtained. This co-operation can best be 
effected if the traders concerned are organised. Therefore, bakers' 
associations, millers' associations, butchers' associations, grocers' 
associations, wholesale meat supply associations, etc., are created 
if they do not already exist. Mr. Eloyd observes that the form 
of organisation adopted in the last war, which is similar to that 
adopted in this war, ‘‘has points of resemblance both to the hori- 
zontal cartel and to the vertical trust The logical form of organisa- 
tion to which it approximated might be defined as a vertical com- 
bination of horizontal associations 

One problem arises from the extensive use of trade organisations 
and trade personnel It is not unnatural for any firm or industry 
to refrain from doing anything not absolutely necessary that might 
prejudice its post-war position Nor is it unnatural for a firm or 
industry to take advantage of any opportunity that might arise 
to improve its post-war position. This is an aspect of the food 
situation which must be carefully watched. It is difficult to tell 
how successful the Ministry of Food in Great Britain has been in 
preventing some firms and industries from taking advantage of 
their position in this manner. It is frequently alleged that British 
food control unduly favours the larger organisations. The question 
of the position of the small trader is a peculiarly vexing one Cri- 
ticism of the Ministry of Food for hurting the small man not in- 
frequently comes from the same people who also criticise the 
Ministry for putting as much emphasis as it does on maintaining 
the existing channels of trade and for thereby failing to organise 
food distribution in the most efficient manner. To some extent 
the most efficient organisation of distribution is in conflict with 
the existence of many small traders From the point of view of the 
war effort the less waste in distribution the better, but the social 
and political effects of driving many small men out of business 
are not to be ignored. The policy of the Ministry undoubtedly 
represents a compromise between these two aspects of distributive 
organisation, and in several respects food policy is deliberately 
designed to help the small trader. One reason for requiring con- 
sumers to register for commodities at a particular shop was that 
it was felt that if they were thus assured of their supplies from 
the local grocer they would register with him and buy from him 
if they normally had done so instead of preferring the larger shop 


1 B M. H, I/i^oYD. op cit , p 351 
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with its greater stocks and perhaps greater certainty of supplies. 
On the other hand registration was not required for points ration- 
ing^ because this ration covered a variety of goods and the con- 
sumer would probably register with the large shop for that reason 
The ability of the consumer to purchase without registration gives 
the small man a chance to get some of the custom even if the 
variety of goods he carries is less than that of the big shops. 

AnnocATiON or Suppwes 

Since under control commercial incentives no longer regulate 
distribution, it is necessary for the Ministry of Food to adopt 
other criteria for the guidance of those in charge of buying and 
selling foodstuffs. Demand is no longer equated to supply by the 
movements of prices, and the reduced supply must therefore be 
allocated as fairly as possible among the various distributors on 
some other basis. For whatever method of allocation is adopted, 
a large and competent statistical organisation within the Ministry 
of Food IS required. The uncertainty attached to all forecasts 
must be minimised, since mistakes have more serious consequences 
in wartime than in peace-time Calculations as to profit to be made 
on any transactions are replaced in the books of distributors by 
statistics showing the location and amount of demand, which are 
ultimately based for the more important commodities on the 
registrations of consumers 

Rationed foods and foods for supplies of which consumers 
are required to register are distributed in accordance with the 
consumer's registrations, with the exception of tea, which is dis- 
tributed to retailers on the basis of the supplies received immediately 
prior to rationing and those foods rationed in accordance with the 
points scheme. 

The first allocation of these last-mentioned foods was done on 
the datum period principle with certain modifications, and subse- 
quently they were distributed on the basis of the coupons turned 
in by retailers. As the number of foods included in this scheme 
was extended, the problem of allocation became increasingly more 
difficult because, although each retailer can be given a collection 
of foods equal m “point value^' to the coupons he has turned in, 
there is no way of determining the distribution of his consumers' 
purchases among the different foods So long as the foods included 
in the ration were close substitutes both nutritionally {t e chiefly 
proteins) and from the standpoint of consumers' tastes, the pro- 


^ See below, p 117 
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portion of each food to the whole was less important ^ When, 
however, dried fruits, sago, tapioca, rice and some other cereals 
were added to the points ration, which originally included primarily 
canned meat and fish, the difficulties of allocation were increased, 
since the substitutability of all foods in the ration is diminished^ 
If a consumer requires prunes, he will not be content with fish 
It would seem that if a differential marking of the coupons valid 
for the different classifications of food — t e , proteins, cereals and 
fruit — coiild be adopted this difficulty would be mitigated, 

Unrationed commodities are distributed on the datum period 
principle ^ Each wholesaler is allocated a certain proportion of the 
supplies that he handled in the basic period selected for the calcula- 
tion — generally a pre-war period The wholesaler is supposed to 
supply retailers with the same proportions of the amounts they 
bought from him in the basic period. Dealers m controlled foods 
must apply for buying permits from the agents of the Ministry 
of Pood before supplies can be allocated. The datum peiiod system 
has many serious disadvantages, but in the absence of some form 
of limitation on demand it is an easily adopted, rough and ready 
method of allocating supplies. 

When the datum period is used as a basis for allocation of 
supplies no account is taken of changes in the existing channels 
of trade. In fact, if the datum period is strictly adhered to, changes 
are prevented and existing inefficiency and waste are preserved 
There is no assurance to any individual consumer that he will get 
his supplies, and if a proportionate reduction is forced on rich and 
poor alike the reduction will bear harder on the poor, since their 
consumption is lower and consequently each unit of the product 
is more important, even necessary, to them.® Nor does allocation 
according to a datum period make allowances for changes in the 
distribution of population. This has been of particular importance 
in the United Kingdom in the present war, and manufacturers and 
distributors are supplied with figures of the movement of popula- 
tion to help them adjust their allocation of unrationed foods ^ 

Efforts are made to prevent dealers in food from changing 
their buying habits as a result of control. For example, catering 


^ Unless, however, each retailer receives the foods in the same proportions 
as other retailers, there is apt to be disatisfaction. For example, some retailers 
complained in the first distribution that they received little salmon while others 
received salmon up to as much as 50 per cent of their total supplies of the ''points^’ 
food 

* Until dried fruits were rationed, however, they were distributed according 
to the distribution of the sugar registrations 

* See Sir William BbvbridgR op at , pp 184-5 

* These figures are estimated from the statistics of consumers’ registration 
for sugar. 
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establishments and public institutions are encouraged to take 
meat from retailers and not from wholesalers if they did this before 
the war. Supplies are granted only to established firms and only 
if they were dealing before the war in the particular commodities 
concerned. In principle, licences to retail specified commodities 
are only granted if the retailer handled the commodities before 
the warh but they must have been granted rather freely, however, 
since in July 1941 it was considered necessary to withdraw supplies 
of any rationed commodity from shops with fewer thaii 25 cus- 
tomers registered for that commodity. ^ This step was taken because 
the number of shops with rationing registrations was found to be 
greater than the number of retail food traders before the war, 
and large numbers of these shops had only a few registrations 
“It was clear that it had become the practice for retailers in one 
kind of trade to branch out into another kind in order to get their 
household supplies at wholesale terms Any retailer was entitled 
to plead hardship as a result of the enforcement of this order and 
have his case examined by the Food Control Committees No 
automatic transfers take place until this examination is completed.^ 

Although licences to trade by retail have been required since 
the beginning of the war for all the principal foods and to trade 
by wholesale in those foods of which the Ministry of Food desired 
to obtain complete control, it was not until August 1941 that a 
really extensive licensing system was started for most foods at 
all stages of distribution. At this time the Food (Restriction on 
Dealings) Order was issued which prohibited, from a date to be 
announced later, wholesale dealings in some sixty foods except 
under licence. During the autumn of 1941 one food after another 
was brought under the Order, until, by the end of December, 
trading in virtually every food listed m the original Order and a 
few more was subject to wholesale licences. 

On 26 November catering establishments were required to 
obtain licences for the purchase of some eighty foods, and at the 
end of December an order came into force extending the list of 
foods for which a retail licence must be obtained to cover all foods 
coming under the order applying to catering establishments. By 
the end of 1941, therefore, no food of any importance could be 
dealt in at any stage of distribution except under licence. 

1 Exceptions are made, however, when the consumers' interest requires it 

* Ministry of Food Bulletin No 96, 25 July 1941 

* The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food stated m the House 
of Commons on 30 September 1941 that 13,343 shopkeepers in the United King- 
dom could no longer get rationed supplies because they had no more than 25 
registered customers, but that 7,991 others in the same category contmued to 
xecdve supplied on the ground of “hardship” if these supplies were cut ofE 
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Standardisation or Tradj^ Customs 

Enforcement of control over some foodstnffs necessitates the 
standardisation of trade customs so that the forms in which any 
particular food appears in the market will be less diverse. For 
example, the variety of cuts of bacon is reduced and only the 
standardised cuts are authorised to be sold, only two qualities of 
maganne are permitted, flour extraction rates are specified, stand- 
ard regulations are set forth regarding wrapping of food, pre- 
packing, size of cans containing vegetables and fruits, meat con- 
tent of sausages, etc. The co-operation of the trade m the enforce- 
ment of these orders is necessary, and trade associations can fulfil 
important and useful functions in the governing of their respective 
industries. 

This standardisation has necessitated great changes in the 
food industry, and the Ministry of Food has reorganised food 
manufacturing and processing in accordance with the general 
policy covering imports, production, processing and manufactur- 
ing The reorganisation of the chocolate industry to increase 
supplies of slab and low-priced chocolate, emphasis on standard- 
ised jam production instead of other methods of preserving fruit, 
and co-ordination and standardisation of margarine production, 
are all cases in point, ^ 


Transport and Storag:i$ 

* 

To ensure uniform prices throughout the country and to pre- 
vent unnecessary movement of goods, the Ministry of Food must 
have control over the transport of food For many foods transport 
costs to all parts of the country are equalised, the Ministry having 
special financial arrangements with the railways The Ministry 
assumed in October 1941 ^ complete authority over the transport 
of all food Either the movement of food and feeding stuffs can 
be prohibited, or the Minister of Food can direct the route they 
must follow, the time of despatch and the destination. Thus con- 
gestion of food at particular points can be prevented, timing of 
shipments can be better controlled, and all unnecessary move- 
ment eliminated. The transport schemes for each industry are 
drawn up with the assistance of the trades, and compulsion is used 
as sparingly as possible. Directions have been issued by the Mmis- 
try regarding the transport of potatoes, and the movement of 


1 See below, pp. 100-101, 95-96 and 90 respectively. 

2 S.R & O 1941, No. 1694. 
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potatoes between certain specified destinations has been prohibited 
except by sea Potatoes coming under the order and delivered to a 
earner for transport must be accompanied by a written statement 
of their destination and the name and address of the consignee 
Beginning 29 June 1942 a scheme to economise transport of goods 
from wholesalers to retailers will be put into effect The country 
has been divided into sections and each retailer will have to draw 
his supplies only from the wholesalers in his section 

In every food division there are Assistant Divisional Food 
Officers for Transport These officers work m co-operation with 
Port Food Movements Officers and the Food Movement Control 
Section at the headquarters of the Ministry and are ready to assist 
any trader in regard to the problem of moving his produce. Special 
arrangements have been made to assist farmers in securing the 
transport of their cattle to the collecting centres If farmers in- 
dicate on the forms used to notify the Ministry of the animals 
they are sending that transport is required, the district chairman 
of auctioneers will arrange transport for them with the representa- 
tive of the local hauliers The determination of charges is left to 
be settled by local bargaining The scheme is designed to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of routes by hauliers with a consequent 
waste of fuel 

Immediately after the outbreak of war the Ministry of Food 
issued an order requiring that all deliveries into and out of cold 
stores be subject to licence, and providing for the keeping of records 
and for inspection of premises. Later orders gave the Ministry 
complete control of the management of cold stores and of the 
charges imposed The Ministry keeps large supplies of food in 
cold stores and warehouses throughout the country. The general 
storage policy is governed by the need for decentralisation, and 
stocks are therefore scattered as widely as is practicable. 


Application of Control ovj^r Supplies and Distribution 

The important foods produced by the British farmer are cereals, 
meat, milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits. Control of all of these 
foods must start with the farmer, and machinery must be set up 
for obtaining control over farm products when they leave the 
farmer’s hands. The primary manufactured and processed food 
products m Great Britain are oils and fats (chiefly butter, margarine 
and cooking fats), cheese, condensed milk, bacon and ham, meat 
products, cereal products, sugar, jams and preserved fruits, canned 
fruits and vegetables and canned and processed fish. For these 
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foods control must begin with the manufacturer or processor. 
The only other home-produced food of importance is fresh fish, 
and control over this product must start with the first landing of 
fish. 

Imported foods are controlled from the time they enter the 
country The raw materials for the production of many com- 
modities, of which margarine and cooking fats are among the most 
important, are imported by the Ministry of Food, and the manu- 
facturers, operate as its agents Control of these products starts 
with the importation of the raw material and extends through its 
manufacture and distribution. 

There are a variety of methods of inducing farmers to sell 
their products to the agents of the Ministry of Food Control 
starts with the licensing of firsthand buyers and the prohibition 
of any sale except to a licensed buyer. Sometimes subsidisation 
of the price paid to the producer is used as an incentive, not only 
to increase production, but to encourage farmers to sell their pro- 
ducts to the agencies appointed by the Minister of Pood. The 
marketing of some products, for example wheat, milk and potatoes, 
was regulated under pre-war marketing Acts, and the problem of 
obtaining control over the supplies of these products was simplified 
since machinery for drawing farmers' products into the desired 
hands already existed 

In the following pages the important measures taken to apply 
the general principles outlined above to the mam groups of food- 
stuffs are described. 

Cereals and Cereal Products 

The marketing of wheat was regulated before the war under 
the Wheat Act of 1932 Consequently, it could be fairly easily 
brought under control Furthermore, the greatest demand for 
wheat comes from the flour mills, and when the Government took 
over these mills it became the biggest buyer of wheat The first 
home grown wheat control order was issued in November 1939 
This order prohibited the sale of wheat except to flour millers or 
other approved buyers, unless by special permission of the Ministry 
of Food and under certain restrictions Approved buyers were 
permitted to buy only from growers registered under the Wheat 
Act, except under licence Later orders provided that all millable 
wheat, except that used for seed, must be used for human food, 
and specified the proportion of millable wheat that could be used 
for purposes other than flour milling 

Immediately after the outbreak of war the Government issued 
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Orders^ requisitioning all stocks of cereals^ and cereal products^ in 
the country, and all cargoes on arrival, prohibiting the operation 
of all dealings in cereals, except under a licence of the Minister 
of Food, and controlling and licensing flour mills. 

The importation, purchase and disposal of all cereals is con- 
trolled by the Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food, and the 
members of the trade act on its behalf. An agreement covering 
the first year of war was made in June 1940 between the National 
Federation of Corn Trade Associations and the Ministry of Food, 
whereby the firms in the trade agreed to place their staff and ofiices 
and the staff and offices of the Port Corn Trade Associations at 
the disposal of the Ministry, in return for which the Ministry 
agreed to pay the Federation for subdivision among members of 
the trade a sum equivalent to 2s 7J4d per ton of all wheat and 
other cereals imported into the United Kingdom, subject to a 
maximum payment of £lj^ million for the first year of war ^ 

The country is divided into eight port areas, and a Port Area 
Gram Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade for each 
area All persons other than millers were required shortly after 
the outbreak of war to furnish details of stocks to the Port Area 
Committees, to place their stocks (if they exceeded 50 tons) at 
the disposal of the Port Area Committee in the area, and to deliver 
these stocks on its order ^ 

Under another order every miller is required to furnish details 
of his business, including its address, output, capacity and facilities 
for grain intake. Detailed records must be kept and all premises 
must be open for inspection by agents of the Ministry Each 
miller must obtain a licence from the Ministry of Food, and this 
licence may be granted subject to any conditions the Ministry 
sees fit to impose, including provisions regarding the kinds and 
quantities of cereals the miller may mill, the cereal products he 
may produce, the management and use of any mill or any plant 
or machinery at any mill, regulations as to any work or as to the 
engagement of any worker and regarding deliveries into or out 
of any mill.® 


1 SR & 0 1939, Nos. 1035, 1037, 1038 and 1039. 

2 Cereals include wheat, maize, barley, oats and rye, millet, canary seed, 
dan, KaMr com, peas, lentils and beans (other than soya beans) and aU pulse 
and gram (other than rice) 

* Cereal product means any product produced by the milling of any cereal 
^ Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food in 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 20 June 1940, Vol 362, col. 260 
« See SR Sc O 1939, No 1035 
^SeeSR. & 0 1939, No. 1037. 
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Up to 23 March 1942 flour millers were allowed to produce 
National Straight Run flour, National Wheatmeal flour^ and certain 
proprietary self-raising flours, but were required to give priority to 
the production of National Wheatmeal flour to meet all demands 
On 1 1 March the Minister of Food announced that no flour other 
than National Wheatmeal flour and certain proprietary brown 
flours could be manufactured after 23 March. Since stocks of white 
flour had to be used up, millers were allowed to deliver white flour 
if they delivered at the same time three times as much Wheatmeal 
flour, and bakers were allowed to use up to 25 per cent of white 
flour m bread The introduction of this change at a time when 
summer was approaching made it unnecessary for the Minister 
of Agriculture to alter the winter feedstuffs ration schedule 

Control orders have been applied to oats, dried peas, beans 
and lentils, barley, rye and threshed peas, along lines similar to 
those followed in the order for wheat. The use of rice otherwise 
than as human food is prohibited except under licence of the 
Minister of Food. 

The manufacture of bread, biscuits, cereal breakfast foods and 
oat products is controlled by licensing, and special regulations as 
to the marketing of bread have been made The sale of bread is 
prohibited except in four specified shapes, and with certain minor 
exceptions the sale of sliced banded or wrapped bread is forbidden ” 
No person is permitted to manufacture any bread from dough 
containing more than two pounds of fat (including oil) to each 
280 pounds of flour From 6 April no white bread will be sold except 
under licence, and from 20 April the manufacture of food contain- 
ing flour will be prohibited unless 75 per cent of the flour contained 
m it consists of flour of not less than 85 per cent, extraction. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers are required to obtain a licence to deal in 
bread, biscuits, breakfast cereals, oat products and rice and other 
cereal products 

Thus the manufacture and distribution of cereal products is 
rigidly controlled by a system of licensing of producers and dealers 
The key to wheat control lies in the control of the flour mills 
Wheat is the most important of the cereals for human food Oats 
and rye are consumed by human beings to a lesser extent but are 
primarily used for animal feeding stuffs, as is barley, although 

^ An extraction rate of between 75 and 85 per cent was prescribed for National 
Straight Run flour and of 85 per cent for National Wheatmeal flour In No- 
vember 1941 only 4 2 per cent of the total quantity of wheat milled in the United 
Kingdom was converted into National Wheatmeal flour 

* The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pood has stated that 
£1,000,000 annually is expected to be saved by the prohibition of the wrapping 
of bread. Parhamentary Debates ^ House of Commons^ 8 October 1941, YoL 374, 
col 997 
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barley is used also m the brewing industry. Wheat offals are an 
important feedstuff, the production and distribution of which are 
controlled by the Ministry of Food 


Meat and Meat Products 

Meat IS imported by the Minister of Food, and early in Septem- 
ber 1939 stocks of imported meat were requisitioned and dealers 
required to obtain a licence A Meat Importers^ National Defence 
Association was organised and began operations in December 
This association includes every meat importing firm in the country 
and buys for its members, but acting on a fee basis, as an agent 
of the Ministry of Food. 

Control over home-produced meat supplies^ was obtained by 
taking over the slaughterhouses, but this was delayed until the 
middle of January 1940, notwithstanding criticism in the press^ 
and Parliament Meat policy and prices went through a confused 
series of changes between the outbreak of war and the imposition 
of full control In January 1940 a series of orders established full 
control over slaughtering, sales and wholesale and retail prices, 
and created a co-ordinated scheme for the collection and distribu- 
tion of livestock. 

The slaughter of livestock for human consumption is prohibited 
except under licence from the Ministry, and all livestock must be 
sold to the Ministry or its agent All stock must be registered with 
the Ministry of Agriculture and all slaughtering accounted for 
When livestock is ready for sale the farmer must notify the Minis- 
try of Food The livestock is then brought to fixed marts for 
grading, which is done on a live weight basis by a district chair- 
man of auctioneers appointed by the Ministry Slaughtenng is 
done at Government-controlled abattoirs at fixed rates Com- 
missions are paid to the auctioneers who run the collecting centres, 
and the contract of the slaughterhouse contractors is based on a 
per capita charge on the animals handled. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of unauthorised slaughter- 
ing, but the extent of this is insignificant. The most far-reaching 
change m the meat distributing structure has been the enforced 

^ “Meat” m the following discussion excludes rabbits, poultry, game, horse- 
flesh and goat meat 

2 The Economist wrote on 14 October 1939 (p 64) “At the moment, trade 
in fat livestock is continuing on normal lines within the limits of the maximum 
prices laid down by the Ministry of Food When prices at auctions are" bid up 
to these levels animals are allotted on a basis of the purchaser’s previous require- 
ments, or sometimes by the toss of a penny. These methods are not above criti- 
cism from the farmers, and it is hoped that the Ministry of Food will soon be 
able to enforce the full war scheme of State purchase through recognised agents.” 
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centralisation of slaughtering. Before the war, large numbers of 
one-man slaughterhouses existed which made centralised control 
very difiScult, but the number of slaughterhouses has been reduced 
by 95 per cent, since the Ministry took over the kilhng of fat 
stock.^ Much waste was thereby eliminated, since the full-time 
operation of most slaughterhouses is now possible. There has been 
considerable opposition from the farmers to the practice of buying 
on a live weight basis, ^ ^ on the estimated killing out percentage 
of the animal, but the administrative difficulties of keeping track 
of e^ph farmer’s animals separately in order to pay for them accord- 
ing to their actual dead weight are too great to permit the adoption 
of that system. 

In November 1941 maximum prices of goat meat were esta- 
blished and the cuts and description of goat meat on sale by retail 
were specified At the same time provision was made in another 
order for control of the sales and prices of horseflesh for human 
consumption, wholesale dealings were made subject to licence, 
and the manufacture and sale of meat products containing horse 
flesh was prohibited The sale of horseflesh for human consumption 
on premises where other meat is sold for that purpose or where 
horseflesh is sold not for human consumption is also prohibited. 

The transport of meat to the wholesale depots was originally 
carried out by the Wholesale Meat Transport Association Im- 
ported meat was distributed from the ports and from the cold 
stores by a pool of meat vehicles operated by the Wholesale Meat 
Transport Association Meat transport, however, has recently 
been taken over by the Ministry of War Transport in order to 
save fuel and vehicles. The country is divided into eight Whole- 
sale Meat Supply Areas and in each area the principal meat whole- 
salers have combined into Wholesale Meat Supply Associations 
These associations have power to organise practically all activities 
of the meat trade in their respective areas as agents of and under 
the direction of the Ministry of Pood. A commission based on a 
percentage of the turnover is paid to the Meat Supply Associa- 
tions The allocation of meat from the Wholesale Meat Supply 
Associations to the butcher is made through butchers’ retail buying 
committees who appoint their own executives as allocation com- 
mittees The latter buy meat from the Wholesale Meat Supply 
Associations and allocate it to the butchers 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure ^ was critical 


^ Before the institution of control there were 16,000 slaughterhouses, and at 
the time of writing only 779 

* Fourth Report, 1939-40 Session, op ctt 
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of the high cost of the Ministry of Food’s meat distribution scheme^ 
and in its Fourth Report recommended that a study of distributive 
costs of the meat and livestock control scheme as well as other 
distribution schemes be made After the publication of this Report 
the Ministry of Food examined the scheme closely and made 
several improvements which were published m a memorandum 
appended to a later Report of the Committee ^ 

A large percentage of the pigs in Great Britain are reared for 
bacon, since porkeis are now not so profitable. Pigs ca^ be sold 
only to authorised buyers, except under licence, and slaughtering 
is prohibited except with the consent of an agent of the Ministry 
of Food. An owner of pigs may obtain a licence to slaughter and 
cure a maximum of two pigs a year for consumption in his own house- 
hold if he has fed them on his premises for not less than two months 
He may not slaughter any pigs he is feeding for someone else. 
The Pigs Marketing Scheme and the Bacon Marketing Scheme 
have been virtually suspended under “modification and suspension” 
orders, but the register of producers under the schemes is main- 
tained Since these schemes controlled the major part of the 
domestic cured bacon and production of pork, they furnished a 
basis for control by the Ministry of Food 

Before the war, imports of bacon were also controlled and 
restricted, on the advice of the Bacon Reorganisation Commission, 
to about 533,000 tons annually About 72 per cent of the total 
supply was imported Large quantities come now from Canada 
and the United States to replace supplies from Denmark and 
Holland A Bacon Importers’ National Defence Association has 
been formed which is a combination of the pre-war importing firms 
and which now imports bacon on behalf of the Ministry of Food 

The Ministry of Food took over the curing of bacon between 
June and August 1940, but since August bacon curing has been 
done by registered curers under licence from the Ministry who 
operate in accordance with directions issued by the Minister 
Provision is made for inspection of factories, for the keeping of 
records, and for the testing of quality by the Ministry of Food. 
The conditions under which producers’ licences are issued include 
regulations regarding the efficiency of manufacture, the cuts and 
kinds of bacon authorised to be produced, and the disposal of the 
product Detailed directions regarding methods of manufacture 
are set forth Area Bacon Distribution Officers have been appointed 
to give directions on behalf of the Minister relating to storage, 
transport and distribution or disposal of bacon, 

1 Ihtd , pp 22-23 

* &ixih Report, 1940-41 Session, p 47. 
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Bacon and ham producers were brought under control m the 
second month of the war, but canned meat producers were not 
controlled until June 1941, when an order^ was issued prohibiting, 
except under licence, the manufacture and sale by wholesale of 
canned meat products with certain specified exceptions This 
order also laid down certain quality standards for the canned 
meat products it covered. Since September 1939, retailers dealing 
in meat products have been required to obtain a licence The 
meat content of sausages is regulated, a minimum of 30 per cent 
and ^ maximum of 45 per cent by weight being prescribed Canned 
meat imports are handled through the Association of Canned 
Meat Importers — a firm composed of all firms importing canned 
meat before the war Since December 1941 canned meat has been 
rationed, but the Ministry has avoided interfering with the exist- 
ing channels of trade as far as practicable and all shops and butchers 
and cooked meat dealers who dealt in canned meats before the 
war are allocated rations 

Although price regulation of poultry and rabbits has existed 
since November 1940 and January 1941, respectively, no control 
over supplies or distribution was imposed until the latter part of 
1941. In September the sale of rabbits by collectors (those who 
receive rabbits from the first owner) or by wholesalers was prohi- 
bited except under and in accordance with the terms of a licence 
from the Ministry of Food hive rabbits, canned rabbits and 
cooked rabbits sold as part of a meal are not included in the control 
In October 1941, wholesale dealing in live poultry (except for 
breeding, laying or rearing) was made subject to licence ^ 

The control over meat supplies and distribution is thorough 
and complete, only its production by the farmer and its ultimate 
use by the consumer are outside the sphere of the Ministry of 
Food Under control, by-products of slaughter are utilised more 
fully than in the past The production of dried blood for animal 
feed and the utilisation of animal glands for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses have increased 

The total cost of administration, including the distribution of 
imported meat, is about £32,000,000 a year It was the policy of 
the Ministry of Food in the beginning to distribute fresh and 
frozen meat in approximately equal proportions to all areas, but 
m order to lower the costs of distribution, smaller urban areas 
near producing centres are now supplied entirely with fresh meat 


iS.R &0 1941, No 808 

^ Owners of less than 50 head of live poultry and members of registered 
domestic rabbit clubs are exempt from the necessity of requiring a licence to 
sell by wholesale 
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when important economies can be made m this way Supplies of 
home-produced meat are not evenly distributed throughout the 
year, and cold stores of frozen meat and canned corned beef are 
used to offset these fluctuations and to ensure that the ration will 
at all times be met. Canned meat is rationed separately under the 
points scheme ^ 


M^lk and Mtlk Products 

* 

Before the war, control over milk supplies was centred in the 
Milk Marketing Board, which was set up under the Milk Market- 
ing Scheme of 1933 This Board is composed of 17 members, of 
whom 12 are regional members elected by the producers m each 
region, 3 are special members elected by the producers m general 
meeting, and 2 are persons co-opted to the Board by the elected 
members Thus it is entirely a producers’ board 

The Milk Marketing Scheme was originally designed to regulate 
the flow of milk into the manufacturing and liquid markets and 
was operated in the interests of the producers In peace-time, 
manufactured milk products are subject to competition from im- 
ports, while liquid milk, by its very nature, is protected from such 
competition As imported dairy products became cheaper during 
the inter-war period, the price of milk for manufacturing fell and 
farmers began to withdraw their milk from the manufacturing 
market and put it in the liquid market. This threatened to upset 
the price structure of the liquid market, and as a consequence 
the Milk Marketing Scheme was enacted and the Milk Marketing 
Board^ established, under which the receipts of all milk sold in 
Great Britain are pooled in each of eleven regions and divided 
among the farmers on the basis of their production of milk, irres- 
pective of the market in which their milk was actually sold This 
average return to the producer is called “the pool price” The 
Milk Marketing Board’s control is exercised through its ability 
to fix the terms of the contract under which the producer is allowed 
to sell Producer-retailers are, of course, outside the scheme, but 
they pay a levy to the Board on the basis of the milk they sell 

Producer-retailers deal with 17-25 per cent of total retail milk 
supplies, the co-operative societies handling some 25 per cent 
and the large distributors and proprietary firms 50-55 per cent 

1 See below, p 117 

2 There are actually four Milk Marketing Boards in Great Britain — a board 
for England and Wales, for Scotland, for Aberdeen and district, and for the 
North of Scotland The discussion here refers to England and Wales, but the 
constitution, functions and wartime changes are substantially the same for all 
the boards, although administration differs m many respects 
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Producer>-retailers compose, however, about two-thirds of the 
total number of retailers, although since the war there has been 
a tendency for their numbers to fall ^ 

The Milk Marketing Board’s powers to protect the producer 
extended to the fixing of minimum prices in the retail market and 
consequently of the distributor’s margin. From 1 April 1940 the 
price of milk has been under the control of the Ministry of Food, 
but the Milk Marketing Board has been maintained. In September 

1940 the •Minister of Food conferred sweeping powers over the sale, 
distribution and price of milk on the Board and empowered the 
Board to terminate or vary any contract to which it is a party ^ 
Consumers’ interests are assumed to be adequately safeguarded 
by virtue of the control exercised by the Ministry of Food over 
the activities of the Board ^ 

The price of milk has been raised several times since the out- 
break of war, and although the higher price of milk is not due 
primarily to distributors’ margins, the cost of distribution has 
been one of the chief targets for critics of the milk policy of the 
Ministry of Food The loss to the consumer as a result of un- 
necessary costs in the process of distribution has been commented 
on by many committees, official commissions and private bodies 
investigating the milk situation in Great Britain^, but no public 

^ The Children’s Nutrition Council suggests that this fall may be as great 
as 10,000 from the pre-war level of 70,000 Wartime Nutrition Bulletin, March 

1941 

In connection with this tendency of the number of producer-retailers to fall, 
see the statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food (House 
of Commons, 20 August 1940) '"There has been a reduction of the number 
of producer-retailers of milk during the last eighteen months of 1,736 (2 8 per 
cent ) due in the main to the sale of businesses, but accounted for 
to some extent by producer-retailers entermg into contracts for the sale of milk 
through the Milk Marketing Board instead of direct to consumers The quantity 
of milk sold by producer-retailers in July 1940 was over one million gallons more 
than the quantity sold in July 1939 ” 

2 SR & O 1940, No 1716 

2 '"Proper regard for the interests of consumers and distributors of milk m 
connection with the powers which have recently been conferred upon the Milk 
Marketing Board will be ensured by reason of the fact that the powers will be 
exercised under the general supervision of my Noble Friend, and subject to his 
specific directions where necessary " Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 October 1940, Vol 
365, col 1049 

^ See the following leports Report of the Reorganisation Commission for Milk 
(Gngg Commission) Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Economic Senes 
No 38 HMSO, 1933 

Report of Reorganisation Commission for Great Britain (Cutforth Commission). 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Economic Senes No 44 HMSO, 
1936 

Report of the Committee of Investigation for England on complaints made by 
the Central Milk Distributive Committee and the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Co-operative Congress as to the operation of the Milk Marketing Scheme 
(Whitehead Committee) HMSO, 1936 

Report hy the Food Council to the President of the Board of Trade on Costs and 
Profits on Retail Milk Distribution in Great Britain HMSO, 1937 
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action has ever been taken to improve the organisation of milk 
distribution The widespread demand for improvement m dis- 
tributive methods led the Minister of Food to appoint another 
committee to examine the subject. The Ministry then resisted all 
criticisms of milk distribution pending the submission of the com- 
mittee's report ^ This report ^ was submitted at the end of September 
1940, and the conclusion reached was the same as that reached 
by each of the other committees — that the existing system of milk 
distribution was needlessly elaborate and wasteful ^ 

The recommendations were, however, rejected by the Minjistry 
of Food on the ground that conditions had changed since its publica- 
tion ^ It is the Ministry’s policy in this as well as in other problems 
of distribution to utilise as far as possible the “existing channels 
of trade'', and although producers have in some instances voluntar- 
ily reorganised distributive methods for the purpose of reducing 
costs, Government intervention has been slow in coming It is 
self-evident that little would be gained if attempts to improve 
distributive methods caused so much dislocation that the com- 
plicated system of distribution ceased to function ^ 

The consensus of impartial observers is that some interference 
would be desirable The Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture pointed out® that 

War conditions, when centralised control is necessary for public purposes, 
create an unique opportunity foi studying and improving the processes of market- 
ing as well as wholesale and retail distribution We have been greatly impressed 
by the report of the Committee appointed by the Ministei of Food to 
examine the Cost of Milk Distribution We refei particularly to the proposal 
for rationalisation of distubution by icstnctmg milk deliveries in any district 
to two organisations and also to the proposal for fixing the margin allowed 
for distributive services . . ” 


^ ” My Noble Friend has no intention of instituting any changes 
m present methods of milk distribution until he has considered fully the report, 
just published, of the Committee which he appointed under the chairmanship 
of Lord Perry to advise him on this matter ” Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, Parhamentary Debates, House' of Commons, 5 November 1940, 
Vol 365, col 1231 

2 Report of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Food to examine the 
Cost of Milk Distribution (Perry Report) H M S 0 , 1940 See below. Appendix 
VII, for the conclusions of this report 

3 ''Owing to the altered conditions obtaining since the date of the report of 
the Committee over which Lord Perry presided. His Majesty's Government 
have decided that it is not possible for them to adopt the recommendations 
made Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, 2 April 1941, Vol 370, col 1004 

^ Lord Rhondda once remarked, referring to the reorganisation of meat dis- 
tribution in the last war, that the problem was similar to that of rebuilding a 
bridge without interfering with the traffic This simile is equally applicable 
to all attempts to reorganise distribution 

^ Sixth Report, 1940-41 Session, op cit , p 11 
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The cost of milk distribution came to the fore during the last 
war because ‘'Only in the economies to be effected in the 

costs of collecting and distributing milk did there seem to be any 
hope of reconciling the demands of producers for high prices and 
of consumers for low ones^' ^ In 1917 a committee was appointed 
to examine and report on a variety of problems connected with 
milk production and distribution In 1918 it forwarded a resolu- 
tion to the Ministry of Food recommending that the Ministry 
take over direct control of the wholesale collection, utilisation 
and distribution of milk. 

In October 1918 orders were issued giving the Ministry of 
Food unlimited power over the distribution of milk and providing 
that all manufacturing and wholesale milk business should come 
under the control of the Minister of Food and be worked on his 
account The control, begun m October, was never carried through 
because the armistice intervened and the political situation there- 
upon changed ^ 

The high cost of milk distribution is thus not a new problem 
in Great Britain However, distributors’ costs have risen steadily 
under the system of fixed retail prices established by the Milk 
Marketing Board. Competition between distributors, no longer 
allowed on a price basis, is only possible by increasing services 
offered the consumer More and better service means greater 
costs of distribution The committee on the cost of milk distribu- 
tion appointed by the Minister of Food in 1940 considered that price 
competition among retailers should be restored and for that reason 
recommended that no retail, semi-retail or wholesale prescription 
of prices besides the fixed margin should be adopted 

The Ministry has, however, extensively intervened to regulate 
milk distribution Since the middle of 1940 the delivery of milk 
in the larger urban areas has been prohibited before 6 30 in the 
morning The effect of this restriction is to prevent large retailers 
from making more than one delivery a day, thus saving transport 
and fuel Traders selling milk must hold a licence from the Minis- 
try. Late in 1941 a Milk Movements Branch of the Milk Control 
in the Ministry of Food was established “The function of this 
organisation is to redirect supplies m England and Wales as may 
be necessary to secure economies m transport and to bring the 
quantities of milk available in each area into line with changes in 
demand resulting from wartime population movements, and the 
Ministry’s control of retail distribution The control of retail 

^ Sir William BRvRRiDGn op c%t , 263 

2 Wholesale distribution of milk is, of course, controlled in this war through 
the Milk Marketing Boards 

® Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, in Parhamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 14 October 1941, Vol 374, col 1252 
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distribution referred to is the Scheme of Supply created m October 
1941 which makes provisions for distribution iti accordance with 
certain priority classifications of the population ^ 

In December an order was issued requiring all suppliers to 
comply with directions issued by the Ministry of Food regarding 
the acquisition and disposal of milk. Retailers, including producer- 
retailers, were required to make returns stating (a) the quantity 
of milk they had available for sale in the previous week, showing 
as separate items the milk produced by them, the milk bought 
under Milk Marketing Board Contracts, and milk purchase,d by 
wholesale other than on Milk Marketing Board Contracts, and 
(b) their anticipated requirements of milk This order was designed 
to locate local surpluses and enable directions to be given to trans- 
fer surpluses from one region to other regions where milk supplies 
were short Before this order came into operation, producer- 
retailers in rural areas were allowed to sell their surpluses direct, and 
consequently rural consumers near producers received more than 
urban consumers The new scheme will require these producers 
to give up part of their surpluses to meet the needs of other areas 
There has been a considerable increase in milk consumption 
since the wari due partly to the enforced restriction of condensed 
and dried milk supplies, of which over one-third of the total con- 
sumption was imported before the war, and partly to the cheap 
milk scheme described below It was met by diverting larger 
quantities of milk from the manufacturing to the liquid market, 
and during the winter of 1941 no milk was used for manufacturing 
The use of milk in the manufacture of some foods is prohibited, 
and the manufacturers of still other foods are restricted to a spe- 
cified percentage of their previous consumption 

The Ministry is also concerned with improving the quality of 
milk and has worked out a scheme whereby periodical tests of milk 
for sourness will be made and advisory visits paid by experts to 
farms where the milk produced does not reach the required stand- 
ard, in order to help farmers meet the Ministry’s requirements 
Milk unsuitable for the liquid market might still be suitable for 
manufacturing, but since all milk now goes into the liquid market 
the total production must be up to standard ® 

In contrast with liquid milk, milk products were imported in 
large quantities before the war and, as noted above, the price of 
home-produced milk destined for the manufacturer was largely 
determined by the competition of these imports In spite of the 


^ See below, pp 121-127 
® See above, pp 56-57, 

* See report in Farmers Weekly, 31 October 1941, p 19 
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fact that since the outbreak of war imported supplies of milk 
products and the quantity of home-produced milk for manufac- 
turing purposes have been reduced, control of these products 
developed very slowly Although British owners of imported and 
domestic stocks, both at home and abroad, of Cheddar and Che- 
shire cheeses were required on 30 December 1939 to give the Minis- 
try of Food full details of these stocks, control over the manufacture 
of cheese was not imposed until July 1940 ^ From 1 October 1^40, 
British ahd imported cheeses have been distributed by the Ministry 
of Food Before cheese was rationed allocations were made to 
the Ministry's agents for distribution through the trade to retailers 
and caterers and institutions buying from wholesalers, or at first 
hand on a pro-rata basis in proportion to their sales or purchases 
during each datum month of 1939, subject to adjustment for the 
movement of population Supplies could be obtained only against 
permits granted by local Food Control Committees and only from 
nominated suppliers who had to be suppliers from whom supplies 
were customarily purchased m the datum year ^ Since the introduc- 
tion of rationing in May 1941 distribution has taken place against 
the ration registrations 

The reduction in the imports of condensed and dried milk led 
to an increase in the demand for liquid milk, which in turn further 
reduced the supply of milk available to condensed and dried milk 
manufacturers In September 1939 maximum prices for condensed 
milk were fixed and retailers dealing in condensed milk were 
licensed. In June 1940 orders were issued restricting the monthly 
deliveries of condensed milk and milk powder by manufacturers 
and importers to 50 per cent, of the total milk solids content of 
condensed milk or milk powder delivered in the corresponding 
periods of 1938, and manufacturers of chocolate, confectionery 
or ice cream, and other trade users except manufacturers of 
bread® or infant or invalid food, were restricted during any specified 
period in their use of condensed milk or milk powder to 50 per cent 
of the total milk solids content in any product manufactured by 
them in the corresponding period of 1938 

In August, each trader was required to furnish condensed milk 
at the request of retailers who purchased milk from him in the 
‘‘basic period"—! April 1939 to 31 March 1940. The amount of 


^ This order (S R & O 1940, ISTo 1367) did not control soft, curd, cream or 
processed cheese The manufacture of processed cheese was controlled m May 
1941 

8 Ministry or Food* Press NoHce, 7 August 1940, No 471 
3 Bread was placed on the restricted list m September 1940, and the use of 
cream in ice cream was prohibited, together with that of milk, except under 
licence, in November 
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milk to be delivered to these retailers each month was set at one- 
twelfth of the percentage of the deliveries in the basic period which 
the Ministry of Food specified*^ In October 1940 manufacturers 
of condensed milk and milk powder were prohibited from operating 
without a licence, and the milk content of full-cream unsweetened 
condensed milk was specified. The use of milk and milk products is 
prohibited m the manufacture of biscuits, bread®, buns, pastries, 
cakes, rolls, scones and similar articles, ice cream, sweetmeats 
and synthetic cream The Minister of Food announced in the 
winter of 1941 that no milk would be diverted to manufacturing 
until the demand for liquid milk was satisfied There is consequently 
very little milk being used for manufacturing in Great Britain, 
imports making up an overwhelming proportion of the supply 
of cheese and condensed milk. 

The full Canadian production of condensed milk available for 
export IS purchased by the Ministry of Food and large amounts 
are obtained under the Lend-Lease arrangements from the United 
States. Special provisions have been made for the distribution 
of American condensed milk This milk may be sold to retailers 
only under a permit of authority issued by the Ministry of Food 
or a Pood Control Committee. Retailers and other dealers must 
nominate in writing their primary supplier, and milk may be 
obtained only from the supplier nominated Traders may nominate 
only one supplier and can change suppliers only with authorisation 
of the Ministry of Food or a Food Control Committee ^ Dairymen 
must restrict their sales to registered non-priority consumers 
Retail trade in this condensed milk is conducted entirely by the 
retail dairymen, subject to directions of the Ministry of 
Food. 

United States evaporated milk will be handled by the normal trade channels 
accustomed to deal in condensed milk, except at the point of sale to the consumer 
The decision that it should be sold through the retail dairyman rather than the 
retail grocer was taken solely to ensure that it is distributed to non-pnonty con- 
sumers m direct association with liquid milk There is no question of compensa- 
tion for loss of turnover, as the whole of the supply of liquid milk available 


1 S R & O 1940, No 1606 The specified percentage for September and 
October was 75 per cent for full-cream sweetened, 50 per cent for full-cream 
unsweetened and 50 per cent for skimmed condensed milk In November these 
percentages were reduced to 50, 25 and 25, m December to 40, 25 and 20 In 
January 1942 the specified percentages stood at 40, 25 and 20 

2 Bakers are now permitted to use skimmed milk powder which, although 
below the standard for distribution to the consumer, is still perfectly good for 
baking purposes 

»SR. & O 1941, No 1718 
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during the winter will continue to be handled by the wholesale and retail milk 
distributors ^ 

The distribution of milk is closely bound up with the scheme 
of priority distribution described elsewhere in this book It is 
thoroughly controlled, but there is evidence that the use of existing 
channels of trade results in a cost of distribution higher than is 
necessary Since milk is distributed to large sections of the popula- 
tion free or at a reduced price — the difference being borne by the 
Ministry ♦of Food — ^ifiefficient organisation of milk distribution is 
a direct cost to the Government 


0^ls and Fats 


Oils and oilseeds are imported by the National Association of 
Oil and Oilseed Brokers Ltd , who act as agents of the Ministry 
of Food The oil and seeds remain the property of the Ministry 
through all stages of manufacture The oilseeds are supplied to 
crushing mills which produce crude oil and cake as agents of the 
Ministry The oil cake is transferred to the Animal Feedingstuff 
Control and the crude oil is passed to the refineries The bulk of 
the refined oil is allocated to the margarine and cooking fat factories 
and to the soap factories 


Animal oils and fats were brought under control immediately 
after the outbreak of war Imports and manufacturing were pro- 
hibited except under licence, stocks of imported lard were requisi- 
tioned, and price control established. In October 1939, stocks of 
oilseeds, vegetable oils and marine oils were requisitioned and 
manufacturers and dealers licensed Orders requisitioning the 
stocks and controlling the manufacture of margarine and cooking 
fats were issued, but in November the control was abandoned, 
except for imports, since the supply position was good and the 
Minister of Food decided that control was unnecessary 2 


1 Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, in 
Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 October 1941, Vol 374, cols 
1619-20 This distribution of American unsweetened condensed milk was dis- 
continued on 15 March 1942, when additional liquid milk was made available 
for non-priority consumers 


2 “The control assumed early in September by the Ministry of Food over 
the oil refining and crushing industry was designed to work on the 1918 model 
in 1918 conditions of scarcity In fact, however, the ample stocks of whale oil 
and the sufficient, if somewhat irregular, arrivals cf imported seeds and nuts 
have made unnecessary the detailed control originally enfcrced Consequently, 
the poolmg of margarine has been suspended and manufacturers will again be 
at liberty to market their branded goods To diminish the complexity of the 
present system of distribution and permit licences, supplies of oils and oilseeds 
from the Mmistry of Food will be made to the Fdible Oil Association, which 
Will be responsible for redistribution to its members on the basis of their pur- 
chases last ye^ Prices remain under the direction of the Oils and Fats Con- 
troller The Economist, 18 November 1939, p 266 
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After the decontrolling of manufacture, the Ministry of Food 
still controlled the raw materials, but the conditions of manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution were determined by agreement between 
the Ministry and the margarine manufacturers In June 1940, 
however, a new order was issued, again requiring manufacturers 
to place their stocks at the disposal of the Ministry of Food and 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale by wholesale of margarine, 
except under licence. In accordance with an announcement in 
June of the Margarine Manufacturers' Association, all •manufac- 
turers' supplies of margarine and compound cooking fats are pooled, 
and the manufacturers operate under the single name of Marcom 
Ivtd ^ This company is responsible for the expenses of the producers 
composing it, and profits from the manufacture of margarine are 
allocated among the different producers on a pre-war through-put 
basis. 

Only two brands of margarine are sold — a standard brand at 
5d a pound and a special brand at 9d. No longer does each firm 
supply its brand all over the country, but each factory serves 
the area near it, thus reducing costs of transport Trade users^ 
are prohibited from buying animal lard, cooking fats, dripping, 
edible oils and margarine, except under the terms of a permit 
from the Ministry of Food A licence is required for the production, 
manufacture or refining of lard and for wholesale dealing in lard. 
The manufacture and distribution of animal fat is also controlled. 
In 1941 lard producers were brought into the firm of Marcom 
Ttd The edible fat melting industry has been subjected to a con- 
centration scheme designed to secure economy in transport, man- 
power and coal consumption. Nucleus firms were selected by the 
Ministry of Food, and concentration was carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the members of the industry 

Stocks of butter in cold stores were requisitioned in September 
1939, and producers of butter in factories owned by the Milk 
Marketing Boards or in factories approved by these Boards were 
required to place their butter at the disposal of the Minister and 
to deliver it to his order The licensing of manufacturers was not 
required until January 1940 Butter is the one important milk 
product for which there is a good, cheap and home-produced sub- 
stitute, and consequently the production of butter is not considered 
very important, and the butter ration to the consumer is low 

The manufacture of margarine and cooking fats was not difficult 
to bring under control since the producing units were few and could 

^ In October 1941 there were 27 firms making margarme 

2 Any person using any of the specified oils and fats in the course of his 
business in the manufacture, preparation or treatment of any article, other 
than any of such specified oils and fats 
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combine easily, and all the raw material is imported The firm of 
Marcom Ltd handles the entire trade in margarine, cooking fats 
and lard Quality requirements are prescribed for margarine and 
the product is standardised. All margarine sold to the domestic 
consumer contains vitamins equal to the vitamin A content of 
butter and double the amount of vitamin D in butter. 

Eggs 

In June 1941 the Ministry of Food announced a scheme designed 
to control the supplies and prices of eggs. Previous to this order 
the history of the Ministry's efforts to control prices and influence 
distribution was largely one of failure. Four things complicate 
the problem of controlling egg supplies (a) eggs are easily retailed 
by the producer; (h) they are produced by a multitude of small 
producers; (c) they are perishable and not easy to transport, and 
(d) they are in extremely short supply. 

In these circumstances, price control without control over 
supply cannot be expected to work satisfactorily. The evasion 
of price orders is easy and profitable, and an extensive “black 
market" is inevitable. The Minister of Food does not appear to 
have anticipated the results of the first egg controls The pro- 
gressive occupation of the continent by Germany cut off some 
three-quarters of Great Britain’s normal imports of eggs The 
reduction in imports of feeding stuffs and the low place in the 
priority list allotted to feeding stuffs for poultry had caused pro- 
ducers to kill many of their birds (although not so many as might 
have been expected from the reduction m feedstuffs), thus diminish- 
ing the supply of home-produced eggs The total supply of eggs, 
therefore, was drastically reduced m a very short time. In such 
circumstances the mere fixing of retail prices simply aggravated 
the difficulty. Costs of production were rising and producers found 
it more profitable to retail their eggs privately in the surrounding 
areas since there was little incentive under these conditions for 
them to bring their eggs to market. Not only could they obtain 
the retail price by selling eggs direct, but the short supply also 
encouraged customers to come to the farm for them, thus saving 
producers the trouble of marketing them. Consequently, eggs 
virtually disappeared from the towns As producers’ prices approach 
retail prices the wholesaler’s margin is so diminished that he has 
little interest in trying to obtain eggs Furthermore, when the 
retail price is controlled some buyers other than those buying for 
their own consumption, for example caterers whose selling price 
IS not controlled, are in a position to offer the producer higher 
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prices than retailers whose selling price is controlled ^ Obviously 
if the retailer must pay the producer the maximum retail price 
for his eggs he will have no margin on which to operate. 

In the autumn and winter of 1940 the first food queues appeared 
in the towns and these were for eggs.^ It was therefore necessary 
in August again to raise the maximum retail price of eggs and to 
introduce a wholesale maximum price. This was followed by a 
new schedule of prices which allowed a higher price for “marked"’ 
eggs — eggs which had been marked and graded at an authorised 
packing station. By this device it was hoped to attract eg^s to 
the packing stations where the Ministry of Food could get control 
of them and from which they could be distributed to the towns, 
but it did not work very successfully and the egg supplies m the 
towns grew progressively worse. As was inevitable in the circum- 
stances, an extensive “black market” in eggs appeared. 

The Ministry of Food was requested in Parliament and by the 
press to ration eggs but held the view at that time that rationing 
was “almost impossible”.® The impossibility, however, of con- 
trolling prices and trying to influence distribution solely by the 
manipulation of prices, in the presence of such an extreme short- 
age of a commodity over the supply of or demand for which the 
Ministry had practically no control, eventually forced the Ministry 
to take more comprehensive action. Eggs were considered essential 
articles of diet by the people, if not by the Ministry of Food^, and 
the public anger could not be ignored. 

In June 1941, therefore, the Minister produced a scheme® 
designed to secure a measure of control over both supply and 
demand. On the supply side, all producers, except poultry keepers 
with 50 birds or less (at first this exemption was as low as 12 
birds) are required to sell all their eggs, except those retained for 
domestic consumption, to authorised packing stations or licensed 
buyers, who collect for the packing stations. In order to eliminate 
any incentive for producers to evade this requirement, prices higher 
than the permitted retail prices are paid for eggs sold to the packing 

1 Two orders were issued m March 1941 designed to prevent this practice 
Under these orders no person may sell or buy more than 5 dozen eggs in any 
one week at a price exceeding the appropriate maximtan wholesale price S R. 
& O 1941, Nos 374 and 375 

2 The Economist, 30 November 1940, p. 665. 

* *‘lt is not intended to introduce a scheme for the rationing of eggs , . It 
IS almost impossible from the point of view of distribution and also from the 
point of view of supply ” Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, in Farhamentary Delates, House of Commons, 19 June 1940, 
Vol 362, col. 158 

^ See the report m the Bulletin of the Ministry of Food (No. 42), 12 July 
1940, of one of the Ministry’s Press Conferences '' . . If prices soared farmers 
would be encouraged to produce eggs, which are not essential from a nutrition 
viewpoint, at the expense of more vital foods ” 

« S.R & 0. 1941, No 888 
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stations or authorised buyers, the difference being covered by a 
Government subsidy. The Ministry of Food through the agency 
of the National Egg Distributing Association Ttd buys all the 
eggs from the packing station and distributes them to retailers. 
On the demand side consumers are required to register with the 
retailer, who in turn nominates a wholesaler or licensed packer as 
his distributor and furnishes him with the number of his registered 
customers. Supplies are allotted to retailers on the basis of con- 
sumers^ registration A complete schedule of maximum prices at 
all stages is included in the scheme. 

Producers with 50 birds or less were exempt from the scheme, 
since “backyard” poultry producers could not easily be included 
After the adoption of this scheme egg supplies in the towns in- 
creased and regular allocations were made possible. Egg supplies 
are extremely short, however, and allocations varied from seven 
eggs per person in July to one in December. Imported and cooking 
eggs are outside the control scheme. Eggs in the rural areas became 
scarcer after the introduction of the scheme, and this led to many 
complaints from these areas. Since the purpose of the scheme is 
to draw eggs from the country to the cities, this is hardly an objec- 
tion to it, although the rural population may not be able to obtain 
the same variety of unrationed foods as the urban population, and 
has not the same access to canteens and catering facilities. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

No effective control over the supplies of most home-grown 
fresh vegetables and fruits has been obtained This has not been 
serious, except in the case of fruits and vegetables in short supply, 
where price control has led to the disappearance of the product 
from the market and its appearance only m expensive restaurants 
Of this class of vegetables, onions have caused the Ministry of 
Food the most trouble. They are a good source of vitamins C and 
Bi and are widely eaten in sandwiches especially in rural areas 
In addition they are important in cooking as a flavouring agent to 
make more palatable an otherwise dull diet. The demand for onions 
is therefore great. 

Before the war a considerable proportion of the total supplies 
of onions was imported, primarily from the Netherlands, Egypt 
and Spam With these imports cut off, the scarcity of onions in 
the United Kingdom was so great that evasion of price control 
was common. The Ministry of Food finally realised that if the price 
of onions was to be kept reasonable, and if distribution was to be 
at all fair to consumers, control over the supplies of onions had to 
be obtained. Accordingly, in July 1941 an order was issued which 
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prohibited the sale of onions by a grower, except to an authorised 
agent of the Ministry of food 

The policy of the Minister of Food as regards vegetables may 
conveniently be divided into two parts, the first concerned with 
potatoes, and the second with other vegetables. Fresh vegetables 
are extremely difficult to control because of their great variety, 
the highly seasonal character of their production, the perishability 
of many of them, and the great variations in week-to-week supplies 
that may occur because of comparatively small variations in 
weather conditions. Furthermore, the distributive structure is^very 
complex. Potatoes occupy a place half way between cereals and 
vegetables, and are, like cereals, a bulky and important staple 
article of diet. Control over the production and distribution of 
potatoes is rendered easier because the product is fairly uniform, 
widely consumed, not highly perishable, and can be produced in 
large quantities, so that extreme scarcity does not complicate dis- 
tribution as it does with many other vegetables. Furthermore, 
potatoes were the only vegetable the marketing of which was 
regulated before the war under a Marketing Act Potato prices 
have been controlled since the beginning of the war; growers are 
required to sell only to licensed buyers or through licensed auc- 
tioneers^, and all persons dealing with potatoes, with minor excep- 
tions, are licensed and required to keep records, and their premises 
and potatoes are subject to inspection by authorised persons. 
The Ministry of Food has guaranteed the growers' price of potatoes 
and has agreed to buy any surplus. In order to finance the handling 
of surpluses, a potato fund maintained by a levy imposed on potato 
dealers has been set up. The rates payable on the 1940 crop of 
ware^ potatoes were: unlicensed potato merchants, 5s per ton, 
licensed grower-salesmen, 6s. per ton; licensed potato buyers, 
7s 6d. per ton. Rates are also fixed for holders of special licences 
The rate on all sales of seed and thirds is 2s. 6d. per ton Certain 
minor exceptions from the levy were provided for ® 

1 They may, however, sell to their employees for their own consumption, or 
in lots of one cwt and less to unlicensed buyers up to an aggregate of one ton 

2 Potatoes for human consumption, as distinct from seed potatoes 

3 S R. & O 1940, No 1388, dated 31 July 1940 The following summary of 
the operation of the potato fimd for the 1939 crop was given m the House of 
Commons on 1 August 1940 ^'Except to the extent of 5,280 tons, purchased out 
of the Potato Fund for disposal to potato factories and owners of livestock, and 
8,666 tons purchased for the British Expeditionary Force or sold to the French 
Food Mission, the whole of the 1939 crop found its way into consumption through 
ordinary market channels The total amount of levy collected to date is £257,389 
9s 3d of which £223,710 11s 8d was collected from merchants and the remainder 
from other licensees After allowmg for the cost of administration and the losses 
sustained on the potato purchases, it is estimated that a net amount of ap- 
proximately £194,000 will stand to the credit of the Fund, as at the 31st of July 
1940 This balance will be carried forward in accordance with the provisions of 
the Potato (1939) Crop (Charges) Order, 1940, to be apphed, if necessary, to- 
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These charges were substantially reduced for the 1941 ware 
crop, being Is. per ton for a licensed grower-salesman, and 2s. 
6d. for a licensed potato buyer. 

Vegetables may be classified under two general headings — 
perishable and non-perishable In April 1941 a National Vegetable 
Marketing Company, m which the Ministry of Pood is the sole 
shareholder, was formed to handle the marketing of vegetables. 
It is concerned so far only with non-perishable vegetables and is the 
sole buyer of onions and carrots with the exception of grower- 
retailers, who may sell carrots by retail if they are licensed to sell 
vegetables by retail, and who may sell bunched carrots other than 
by retail The only other vegetable of which the supply is con- 
trolled is tomatoes. A grower may sell his tomatoes, except under 
licence, only to specified classes of buyers 

It IS in the production of vegetables that the small gardener 
and allotment holder can make his contribution to the nation’s 
food supply, and the Ministry of Pood’s policy encourages him in 
every way. In 1940 a scheme for collecting surplus vegetables was 
operated in some areas with the assistance of the County Pederation 
of Women’s Institutes. In Scotland local Garden Produce Com- 
mittees have been established to handle vegetable and fruit surpluses 
of allotment holders. Allotment holders and gardeners are not 
encouraged to produce surpluses because of the difficulty of collect- 
ing them, which involves much labour and transport. However, 
the disposal of unavoidable commercial vegetable surpluses has 
been facilitated by the appointment of Fruit and Vegetable Area 
Intelligence OfScers who report continuously on supplies coming 
forward, so that arrangements can be made for their distribution. 
To meet complaints that the Army was using canned vegetables 
when local growers could not dispose of their crops, the Ministry 
of Pood has made arrangements to assist the Army in purchasing 
fresh vegetables locally. The surplus produce from allotments is 
put, so far as possible, into the ordinary channels of distribution. 
Furthermore, occupiers of gardens or allotments not primarily 
engaged in retail trade can sell by retail any fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, honey, eggs, poultry and rabbits which they produce in 
their gardens or allotments 

Sales by growers of only two home-grown fruits are controlled. 
Home-grown plums may be sold only to licensed buyers, and 
home-grown apples to specified classes of buyers The sale of other 
fruits, particularly soft fruits, direct to the public is not encouraged 
and prices are fixed so that there is an incentive for the grower 
to send his fruits to the jam manufacturers In the order con- 
trolling home-grown plums there is a provision requiring growers 
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to sell first to licensed preservers who may require plums from 
them for the purpose of manufacturing jam or fruit pulp for sale. 
Canning of fruit is discouraged, and manufacturers are urged to 
turn all fruit into jam rather than can it. 

The manufacturers of jam, marmalade, fruit pulp, fruit juice, or 
preserved fruit, are required to obtain a licence, and quality 
standards are prescribed for the products. Preservation of vege- 
tables and the manufacture of specified vegetable products are also 
controlled, and various regulations are set out concerning the type, 
size and content of the containers in which the vegetables^ are 
preserved. The sale of fruit pulp is prohibited except to licensed 
preservers, and quality standards for fruit pulp are prescribed. 

In 1940 the Ministry made special arrangements to facilitate 
the preserving and canning of fruit by housewives, and individuals 
were allotted extra sugar for jam making, but the Ministry found 
that the amount of jam bore no relation to the amount of sugar 
applied for, and consequently in 1941 no sugar was released for 
individuals to make jam from the soft frmt crop, although extra 
sugar was released to housewives for the 1941 hard fruit crop 
A system of communal preserving centres was set up in 1940 by 
the Ministry of Food and is operated under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Women^s Institutes in rural areas, and by 
Garden Fruit Committees in urban areas. 

In 1940, 2,600 rural centres preserved 1,792,000 pounds of 
fruit. In 1941 there were 5,168 rural centres which preserved 
2,271,522 pounds of fruit ^ The preserving was done by voluntary 
workers who are not allowed to retain any of the jam produced. 
All the jam is of Fresh Fruit Standard, the highest grade of jam, 
and contains 60 per cent, sugar and 40 per cent fruit *'The amount 
of canning accomplished has only been possible owing to the 
generosity of American women who have sent, as a gift, 500 canning 
machines which have been distributed throughout England and 
Wales^\^ The co-operation of the gas and electric companies has 
also contributed greatly to the success of the scheme These 
voluntary preserving centres use a great deal of fruit produced 
in the rural areas which would otherwise be wasted. School children, 
day schools and other children's groups are organised to pick 
berries and take them to the preserving centres. The jam produced 
by the Preserving Centres is sold in accordance with the rationing 
order and is available only through the usual retail channels. 


1 Details of output 133, 160 pounds of chutney, 72,694 bottles of fruit, 1 1 1,266 
cans of fruit and tomatoes, 18,656 pounds of preserves such as fruit pulp and 
syrup; 3,465,280 pounds of jam and jelly 

* Ministry of Food: Bulletin, No 116, 12 December 1941 
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special vouchers are issued to retailers to enable them to stock 
jam from the centres in addition to their normal commercial 
stocks. 

The only fruit the increased production of which is urged on 
growers is the black currant, since it is the most concentrated 
source of vitamin C in popular use. 

Early in September 1939 stocks of dried fruits were requisitioned 
and pooled. A few months later, however, the pooling arrange- 
ment was discontinued, but the allocation of dried fruits remained 
with the Ministry of Food. Dried fruits are allocated to dealers 
in accordance with their sugar registrations, and a special Christmas 
allocation was made in November 1941 of 12 ounces for each ration 
book to all retailers who applied for it. Bakers are restricted to 50 
per cent, of their pre-war usage. Since 26 January 1942 dried 
fruits have been rationed in the points scheme 

Imports of all fresh and canned fruits were drastically reduced 
in 1940, only oranges being allowed to come in in large quantities. 
Imports of oranges were not controlled until some time after the 
outbreak of war, but all oranges are now purchased by the Minis- 
try of Food and allocated to dealers in accordance with the child 
population of each district. Before oranges were reserved for 
children the Ministry directed supplies to specified destinations 
and arranged transport charges so that there was no profit in- 
centive to send oranges to one place rather than to another. Dis- 
tribution was on the basis of population, but normal channels of 
trade had to be interfered with Commission agents who in peace- 
time handled surpluses have been eliminated, and large organisa- 
tions are prevented from buying direct from importers. 

The Ministry of Food is the sole buyer of all imported canned 
and bottled fruit and vegetables and imported fruit pulp. Panels 
of brokers and primary buyers are formed through which pur- 
chases of these goods are distributed. Primary buyers to whom 
canned fruits and vegetables are allocated are responsible for en- 
suring that the food passes smoothly through the existing channels 
of trade. A new company has been created for the distribution 
of canned beans, and includes all the pre-war manufacturers and 
canners. 


Ftsh 

No food industry has presented the Ministry of Food with more 
problems than the fishing industry. Control over the supplies of 
fish has not, so far, been adopted, primarily because of the ad- 
ministrative obstacles involved. In the Report of the Food (Defence 
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Plans) Departments no mention was made of plans to control the 
fishing industry. Preliminary plans were- prepared for cereals, 
flour and bread, meat and livestock, sugar, edible fats, tea, milk, 
potatoes, canned goods, and animal feeding stuffs, but fish is not 
included in the list of schemes of control. Nevertheless, when 
war broke out, plans had been made for the decentralisation of 
the distributive side of the fishing industry. These plans, made on 
the assumption that there would be heavy air raids on the ports, 
called for the setting up of inland centres for the distribution of 
fish, with which merchants and buyers would be registered, ..and 
for the closing of the great auction markets. This scheme was a 
complete failure because it was inadequately planned^ and brought 
into operation without sufficient preparation, and because of prob- 
lems associated with the sudden commandeering of trawlers by 
the Admiralty. It was abandoned after having been in operation 
about a fortnight, and the auctions were reopened. All the control 
that remained was the regulation of fishing boats and the power 
to control prices. 

The entire Scottish herring catch for 1940 was taken over by 
the Ministry of Pood. The greater part of the cured herrings was 
exported to Germany and Poland before the war, and after the 
loss of these markets the domestic curers were uncertain of their 
market and were unwilling to cure herrings unless they were 
assured that they would be able to sell them. The Ministry of 
Food therefore agreed to take over the catch and pay the curers 
for curing them.^ In June 1940 orders were made requiring licences 
for the sale or purchase of herrings on the first landing in Great 
Britain and for curing them. 

Since the failure of the attempt to control the industry in 1939, 
the Ministry of Food has gone no further than price control orders 
—except for the prohibition in March 1941 of the sale by wholesale 
of all sea and fresh water fish, except herrings, without a licence. 

1 Op c'lt. 

2 '"This was the one major disaster that the Ministry of Food met with m 
the early days of the war It was partly due to inadequate plannmg and partly due 
to bad luck The inadequate plannmg can be put in this way our Meat Scheme, 
which has stood up to practical test, took a full three years to plan That means 
that in every market there were people actually selected and appointed to be 
there as our representatives All these slaughterhouse managers and so on had 
been seen, appointed and given their instructions In the case of the Fish Scheme, 
it was not begun until a few months before the outbreak of war As the Com- 
mittee will understand, we had to take essential commodities in our preparations 
in some kind of order, we could not do that all at once, at the beginning, we 
concentrated on the most essential items, and fish did not come in until a few 
months before the outbreak of war ” Mtnutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts, Report from the Committee of Public Accounts, Evidence 
of 3ir Henry L French, Secretary to the Ministry of Food, 13 May 1941 (H,M S 
O 1941), p 198 

* See announcement in Ministry of Food Bulletin, No 38, 14 June 1940. 
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A complete system of price control was introduced in June 194P 
and was intended to be the first of two stages in the adoption of 
control of the fishing industry and to be succeeded by a complete 
scheme of control over supplies and distribution. 

However, the Ministry of P'ood is satisfied with the results of 
price control, and “so long as the existing system of price control 
continues to function satisfactorily, it is not proposed to introduce 
the more drastic scheme of control dor the industry’\2 A system 
of allocating fish at the ports to the different buyers was introduced 
with.the maximum prices order, but the industry's statistics provide 
no record of the movement of fish after it has been sold at the port. 
“Statistics are now being collected and the whole question of 
allocation is under close review at the present time 

In July 1941, the canning of any fish or the sale of any canned 
fish was prohibited except under licence and subject to the direc- 
tions of the Minister of I^ood. Canned fish is rationed under the 
points scheme, and all home-canned herrings are now sent to the 
Forces and are therefore not available for the home market. 

With the co-operation of the Ministry of Food a new food in- 
dustry has been created in Britain The shortage of fresh smoked 
haddock led to some experimental tests, carried out by arrange- 
ment with the Ministry, on Icelandic wet salted cod. When de- 
salted and smoked by a carefully controlled process, smoked salted 
cod is an attractive and palatable substitute for smoked fresh 
haddock The production and price of smoked salted cod are con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Food. 


Sugar 

Before the war Great Britain imported more than one half of 
its supplies of sugar, most of which was refined in the country In 
addition, it produced an average of 43,000,000 cwt. of refined 
sugar a year from 1935 to 1939, or almost 20 per cent, of the total 
domestic supply of sugar m these years ^ The British Sugar Cor- 
poration refines the entire domestic production of sugar, and one 
firm dominates the refining of cane sugar in the country. Sugar 
refining was therefore easy to control. In September 1939 stocks 


^ See below, pp 150-151 

* Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, in 
Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 October 1941, VoL 374, col 1368 

* Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parhamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 11 November 1941, Vol 374, col 2054 

* Imported sugar is subject to customs duty and home grown sugar to an 
^cise tax These fig^ures are taken from the Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise for the year ending 31 March, 1039 (H M.S O , 1939) 
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of sugar were requisitioned and dealings made subject to directions 
of the Ministry of Food, In June 1940 sales by refiners, manufac- 
turers or wholesalers were prohibited except under licence. Almost 
40 per cent of the total sugar supply goes into manufacturing in 
peace-time, and the Ministry of Food has restricted the utilisation 
of sugar for many manufacturing purposes, A scheme of alloca- 
tions of sugar for manufacturing purposes has been drawn up by 
the Ministry of Food, and supplies of sugar for domestic use have 
already been restricted considerably below the country'*s normal 
consumption. • 


Mtscellaneous 

In addition to the control exercised over the chief food products 
consumed in the British Isles, the manufacture and distribution 
of a variety of lesser products are controlled. Although tea is the 
most important of the beverages controlled, beer, spirits, cocoa 
and coffee have not been overlooked. Thus, the manufacture of 
potable spirits from a mash of cereal grains, and the purchase of 
cereals for steeping, and of malt, are prohibited except under 
licence. Although the output of beer is permitted up to 100 per 
cent, of the 1939 level, its specific gravity has been reduced by 
15 per cent, to conserve malt. Brewers may still choose their own 
methods of brewing. Raw cocoa beans held in the United Kingdom 
may not be bought or sold without a licence, and retailers dealing 
in cocoa and coffee must acquire a licence. Owners of more than 
one ton of coffee are required to make returns to the Ministry 
of Food. Coffee is imported solely by the Ministry of Food, and 
the pre-war method of first-hand distribution by public auction 
is superseded by direct allocation by the Ministry. Supplies are 
allocated to registered dealers (dealers who paid duty before the 
war on more than 50 tons of coffee) on the basis of their purchases 
in a datum period. 

The manufacture of cocoa, chocolate and sugar confectionery, of 
pickles and sauces, of starch food powders, of glucose and invert 
sugars, starch and dextrine, and of canned soup, is licensed and 
controlled. The manufacture and sale of vitamins A, Bi, and C 
are similarly controlled. The scheme for controlling chocolate and 
sugar confectionery was worked out by the manufacturing firms 
in conjunction with and subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Food through specially created associations of manufacturers 
on the governing bodies of which sit representatives of the Ministry. 
The associations have classified the various confectionery into 
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“product groups”, and maximum prices are prescribed for each 
group Bach retailer must clearly mark on a wrapper or ticket 
attached to his products the name of the product and the maker, 
the price and the product group The War Time Associations 
supervise confectionery distribution and the distribution of the 
raw materials to ensure that they are used “for the lower price 
categories of confectionery rather than for non-essential luxuries” ^ 

The shortage of certain foods, particularly milk and eggs, gave 
rise to a" lucrative trade in the manufacture and distribution of 
substitutes, many of which were misleadingly labelled, and some 
of which were injurious. Accordingly, in October 1941 an order 
was made requiring manufacturers of food substitutes to obtain 
a licence and subsequent sellers to sell the substitute only in the 
original container and under the label and description under which 
it was sold by the manufacturer The Minister of Food announced 
that in the granting of licences a “distinction would be drawn 
between old established substitutes and new bogus articles. The 
sale of the latter would be prohibited, but it was not intended to 
discourage invention, and new products would be tested by the 
Ministry 

By the end of October, 1,127 forms of application for licences 
had been issued, but only 255 had been returned to the Ministry. 
Of these 176 had been granted. In nearly every case it was necessary 
to impose some condition as to the name of the product, the claims 
made for it and the price ^ No milk substitute had been licensed 
except for bakers* use in improving the texture of bread. 


Distribution undejr “Emergejncy’* Conditions 


Special plans have been made and the ground work laid for 
food distribution in the event of large scale disorganisation of “the 
existing channels of trade** as a result of invasion or extremely 
heavy air raids. Of necessity, exact details of these arrangements 
must be kept secret, but the broad outlines have been published 
by the Ministry of Food. 

The Ministry had been instructed by the Prime Minister to 
have all arrangements for the emergency distribution of food 
ready by 1 September 1941. Blaborate plans have therefore been 


1 Ministry or Food Bulletin, No 76, 7 March 1941 Filled chocolates and 
other luxury products have been almost entirely eliminated 
2SR. &0 1941, No. 1606 
* Ministry or Food Bullehn, 10 October 1941 

^ Manufacturers of substitute foods need not list the ingredients on the out- 
side of the packages A requirement to this effect would probably be desirable 
in the interest of consumers 
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drawn up with the close collaboration of the Army authorities, 
who decided what quantities of food would be needed in particular 
areas and how long they would be needed. The plans assume a 
widespread breakdown of communications, and the chief work of 
the Ministry has been to add a big reserve to the existing whole- 
sale and retail stocks of food, thus creating what the Minister of 
Food described as a “shadow larder”. 

In the event of an invasion, shops in the invaded or threatened 
districts will be closed and a rapid inventory of stocks "^taken so 
that food oflScers may know exactly what food is available. Each 
householder is expected to have one week's reserve. The reserves 
in bulk belonging to the Ministry of Food are distributed in ac- 
cordance with military advice. 

The following is a summary of the main outline of the Ministry's 
plans, taken from the Ministry of Food's BulleUn ^ 

The essential features of the plans to meet invasion and air attack are flexi- 
bility and decentralisation Food stocks have to be dispersed The man on the 
spot has to be prepared to use his initiative 

The Ministry has operated since the outbreak of war through 18 Divisional 
Food Officers, working in the defence regions, and having very considerable 
powers of action without consulting Headquarters In time of emergency when 
communications between the Division and Headquarters might be interrupted, 
each Divisional Food Officer is entitled to act on his own in his Division and, in 
fact, will perform the functions of ''Minister of Food” in relation to his Regional 
Commissioner The Divisional Food Offices have been grouped under 5 Chief 
Divisional Food Officers for the purpose of liaison with the Military Commands 
Under the Divisional Food Officers are 1,500 Local Food Offices, and in rural 
areas, where there is a possibility that small communities may m the event of 
invasion be isolated and cut off from communication with the nearest Food 
Offices, voluntary Food Organisers have been appointed These organisers would 
in emergency take charge of food supplies m the village and distribute them 
fairly until communications with the local Food Office could be restored 

Since the ports and the large centres of population are favourite targets of 
the Luftwaffe, it has been necessary to remove food stocks from these places 
so far as possible The country has been divided into over 100 areas, each of 
which now contains sufficient food stocks to maintain its inhabitants for a 
reasonable period In London special measures have been taken owing to the 
peculiar nature of the problem, but the general principle of subdivision has been 
followed 

In addition to this localising of supplies, each Divisional Food Officer has a 
mobile reserve of food under his direct control, which he can move to any part 
of his division where the need is urgent. 

Small stocks of specially packeted foods are being placed in many small 
villages and towns under the control of the voluntary Food Organiser. 

After heavy air raids in urban districts, there is often difficulty in re-establish- 


1 No. 100, 22 August 1941. 
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ing retail trading rapidly Mutual Assistance Pacts^ under winch one trader 
goes to the assistance of his neighbour, have proved valuable but are often too 
localised in their membership There is a possibihty that all members of a Mutual 
Assistance Pact might be put out of action together Plans are therefore being 
made in the more vulnerable towns for emergency shopping centres and mobile 
shops. 

. . A reserve of weighing equipment, eg scales, weights, etc, is being 
built up to meet possible shortages immediately after a raid 

The possibility of erecting mobile Food Offices to issue emergency ration 
cards immediately after a raid to homeless people or those about to be evacuated 
is being considered In some areas these would be of great assistance in avoiding 
the necessity for long journeys to a local Food Office 

The Mmistry has m operation a comprehensive salvage organisation cover- 
ing the whole country. Its object is to recover and recondition the maximum 
possible amount of human or animal food that has been damaged by air raids. 
One of the mam problems of the salvage officials is the drying of cereals, oil 
seeds and oil cake that have been affected by water through fires. The ideal 
arrangement is to dehydrate these materials in a local drying plant, thereby 
avoiding the transport of the water-soaked gram over long distances 

Various types of drying plants have been pressed into service, such as those 
of the fish meal processors and the crop-driers At certain times of the year, it 
IS also possible to use plant owned by the brewers, distillers and maltsters The 
possibility of using other drying plant employed in brick making, timber pro- 
cessing, etc , is still under investigation The facilities already existing, however, 
generally make it possible to handle any food that may be wetted as a result 
of an air raid 

The mam weapon against gas attacks is a clear knowledge of its possibilities 
and limitations Between two and three thousand Local Government officials 
have attended the Ministry's special courses of instruction at which they learned 
the methods of detecting poison gas, protecting food stuffs from its action, and 
decontaminating the food after it had been in contact with the poison gas These 
local officials will co-operate with public analysts and other trained chemists 
who are often available in the research laboratories of industrial firms 

Stocks of gas-resisting tarpaulins with which to protect food in transit are 
being set up throughout the country 

The first line of defence after an air raid is the Queen^s JVIessenger Food 
Convoys with their attendant mobile canteens These can be rushed to the 


^ Mt^ual Assistance Pacts have been worked out for many important 

commodities The following scheme has been devised for bacon and ham distribu- 
tion under emergency conditions Fvery wholesaler (or multiple shop or co- 
operative society) nominated by a retailer in an area other than the area in 
which his warehouse or depot is situated, must accept the liability and respons- 
ibility of supplying, under all conditions, every retail shop which has nominated 
him as a supplier If necessary, the wholesalers, multiples or co-operatives must 
either establish a depot or depots m areas other than the one m which their 
warehouses or depots already are, so that in an emergency every registered re- 
tailer may draw his supplies from a wholesale depot either in the same area 
or an adjacent area, or make arrangements with a wholesaler m the same area 
or in an area adjacent to that m which the retail shop is situated to supply bacon/ 
ham to such retail shops during the emergency These wholesalers must be pro- 
vided with a list of the customers concerned, and the amount of their buying 
permits The names and addresses of every depot which may be established 
registered with the Area Bacon Distribution Officer for the 
area in which the depot is situated. 
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raided town at short notice to provide hot soups, drinks, as well as solid food 
within a few hours, Twenty-two convoys are now at action stations 

Supporting these are the Emergency Meals Centres, operating with solid 
fuel cookers so as to be independent of gas and electricity They are placed m 
schools or other halls on the outskirts of the towns, and can produce soups, 
stews, puddings and hot drinks in considerable volume, They carry reserves 
of food, sufficient to keep them operating for several days until further supplies 
can be brought up 

The emergency arrangements have been completed m larger provmcial 
towns with a population of over 50,000 and in smaller towns in vulnerable areas 
In greater Tondon, m addition to similar arrangements, special provision of 
mobile canteens has been made to deal with the possibility of large nipnbers 
of people moving about 

The emergency feeding arrangements provide for 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion, except m Eondon where provision is made for 25 per cent 

The equipment set aside for the Emergency Feedmg Centres includes 1 
million spoons and 1 million half-pint mugs The food reserves include 5 million 
tins of various kinds of food, as well as biscuits, condensed milk, margarine, 
rice, sugar and tea 

The basis of the emergency meals arrangements is being shifted from the 
towns themselves to the outskirts Cooking depots are being established well 
outside the target areas so that meals can be sent in heat-retaming containers 
to any point within a radius of about 15 miles. Preparations axe made for 162 
of these depots, and they form what has been aptly called a "'Food Grid” system. 

The idea of the “Food Grid” began in Sheffield, after a very severe attack, 
in which many of the city’s restaurants and cafes were destroyed . . The 
Community Feedmg Officer for the North-Eastern Division took over a 
school about four miles out and had meals brought into the city by car 

The backbone of the emergency arrangements is the British Restaurant 
Eight hundred restaurants are now in operation and plans for 300 more have 
been approved. Many of them can now be run on solid fuel, and independent of 
the gas and electricity supplies 

In many towns, the Ministry has made, through the Local Authorities, ar- 
rangements for feeding in public aif raid shelters. These, with the Rest Centres 
run by Public Assistance Authorities under the Mmistry of Health, form two 
further lines of defence 

Should the above measures be insufficient, local authorities have been given 
power to call upon caterers in their districts to provide meals on the maximum 
possible scale These powers will however be exercised only in the last resort. 

The London County Council has made detailed arrangements 
for emergency feeding to be used if large-scale bombing is resumed. 
The plans include the use of catering establishments of all kinds 
as well as industrial canteens where practicable These plans will 
be put into force only when the authorities consider the emergency 
to be really grave and only in those parts of the capital where 
damage to buildings and to gas, electricity, water and transport 
services makes emergency feeding essential. Three hundred vol- 
untary officials will organise a meals service to meet almost any 
em^gency. Standard menus will be arranged, and the public 
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will be asked to take their own dishes and cutlery to these feeding 
centres. If a district is badly bombed, but the conditions do not 
warrant the operation of the emergency plans, local catering organ- 
isers will be able to call for supplies of hot stew in bulk from estab- 
lishments with equipment and facilities for preparation on a large 
scale.^ 


' The Times, 30 October 1941. 
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RATIONING AND PRIORITY DISTRIBUTION 


The introduction or extension of rationing in wartime is 
not necessarily an indication of weakness in a nation's economic 
system or of diminishing resources Total war requires the mobilisa- 
tion of the largest possible quantity of the nation's resources in the 
national effort, and therefore, unless the rations are so low as to 
impair the health or morale of the people, extensive rationing may 
be an indication of a well organised and well controlled and con- 
sequently a stronger and more effective economy than would have 
existed in the absence of rationing. There is little doubt, for example, 
that the food situation m Great Britain would have been immeasur- 
ably better in the closing years of the last war if food control and 
rationing had been introduced much earlier than they were 

In any specified period of time the total supply of goods and 
services is limited, and the most effective war organisation will be 
that organisation in which the largest amount of goods and services 
is used for purposes contributing to the war effort When con- 
sumption of any commodity is greater than is necessary for the 
wellbeing of consumers, rationing can be used to reduce this con- 
sumption and release transport and productive factors for more 
necessary goods. Thus rationing may be a technique for organising 
the resources at the disposal of a country in the most efficient 
manner to achieve a given end. The control exercised over demand 
facilitates the enforcement of maximum price orders and, if suffi- 
ciently extensive, acts as a check to general inflation, although for 
this purpose specific rationing is not easy to administer and, since 
it IS not likely to cover enough commodities to be sufficiently effec- 
tive, should be supplemented by a drastic reduction of general 
purchasing power. 

One purpose of rationing is control over demand and the other 
is equitable distribution of supplies. When it is considered necessary 
to reduce supplies of any commodity to release shipping, labour, or 
other factors for more essential work, or when supplies are cut off 
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by force majeure, the resultant inequities of distribution may pro- 
duce great psychological unrest and impair both the ability and 
the will of a people to fight a war. Rationing can be used to ensure 
fair distribution and thus may be a technique for maintaining the 
efficiency and morale of the people. 

Rationing is necessary for the equitable distribution of com- 
modities in short supply, partly because of inequalities of income 
and partly because of inequalities of shopping opportunity between 
difierent consumers. A given price for a given commodity does not 
mean the same to a rich as to a poor person The poor man, having 
less*" money, makes a greater sacrifice than the rich man when he 
spends part of it, since each dollar or shilling is more important 
to him. He will therefore go without what he wants or needs sooner 
than the rich man when the price rises. If supplies are extremely 
short the rich man can afford to bid very high for them and thus 
push the price far beyond the poor man's reach ^ Nor is the mere 
imposition of maximum prices under these conditions practicable 
because the pressure of effective demand on supplies is too great a 
temptation to evasion 

It has been argued, therefore, that equalisation of incomes 
would do away with the necessity of rationing because there would 
then be no rich to bid up prices and all consumers would start 
from an equal level. Since absolute equality of total income is 
not politically attainable under present conditions, it has been 
suggested that consumers' income available for the purchase of 
* ‘necessities" be equalised by the rationing of purchasing power.^ 
This could be accomplished by making “value coupons” available 
to everyone in equal quantities and selling necessities only against 
these coupons 

Such a scheme would be useful to restrict purchasing power 
generally for commodities the supply of which is not extremely 
short, to facilitate the transfer of factors of production from the 
consumers’ goods industries to war industries, and to assist in the 
enforcement of maximum prices It would not, however, eliminate 
the necessity and desirability of rationing of those goods m very 
short supply and in great demand. In the first place, even with 

1 High-income consumers have another advantage over low-mcome consumers 
in that they frequently have better storage facilities (refrigerator, rat-proof 
pantries, abundant cupboards, etc ) and can therefore buy perishable food and 
other stocks before they are ready to consume them 

2 See J J PoiyAK* “Rationing of Purchasing Power to Restrict Consump- 
t^on’^ in Economtca, August 1941, pp. 223-238, and articles by M KalEcki in 
the Bulletm of the Oxford Institute of Statistics Mr. Polak argues that his 
scheme would do away entirely with the need for commodity rationing, while 
Mr Kalecki admits that some degree of specific rationing would be desirable 
under his scheme Mr Kalecki^s scheme does not completely equalise purchas- 
ing power as between nch and poor, while Mr Polak's does 
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equal incomes not all people are in an equal position to obtain 
supplies. Some people are able to shop earlier and more frequently 
than others. Working women especially are unable to obtain their 
share in a competitive market. Consequently, extremely scarce 
foods for which the demand is inelastic would have to be sold at 
an excessively high price in relation to the total allowable pur- 
chasing power if the *‘first-come-first-served'’ method of distribu- 
tion were not to lead to the first comers being the only ones served. 
Moreover, since no commodity is infinitely divisible, itris quite 
conceivable that when only one or two units of a commodity in 
great demand, e g eggs, could be allotted to each person in a 
relatively long period the effort to adjust supply and demand by 
price movements would fail unless the price of each unit were set 
at an extraordinarily high level. 

The chief advantage claimed for a free price method of distribu- 
tion is the increase in “satisfaction'' resulting from free choice 
and from the fact that those who most want any commodity will 
be the ones to obtain it ^ There are objections even in normal times 
to the theory that maximum “satisfaction" resulting from freedom 
of choice must in all cases take precedence over maximum physical 
wellbeing from an objective point of view, but in wartime the 
objections gain even greater force It is well known that individuals 
frequently do not want what they should want and nowhere is 
this more important than in food consumption. In wartime, the 
efficiency of the war effort is affected by the physical efficiency of 
the people. When the variety and amount of food available is 
diminished, malnutrition is likely to result more quickly from a 
wrong selection of food. While it is agreed that people should not 
be forced to eat what they do not want, there are strong arguments 
in favour of adopting any distribution mechanism that will influence 
people to make a more balanced and nutritionally sound choice of 
foods. Rationing, by making available a minimum amount of the 
more important foods to everyone, is more likely to influence 
people to buy these foods than would a “free choice" system of 
distribution, 2 In the latter case, moreover, those with the best 
developed knowledge of food values and the most enlightened 
food habits would demand more of the nutritionally important 
foods and would have the least elastic demands for them. It would, 
therefore, be more difficult for others to obtain these foods, and 

^ "qt is obvious that rationing involves a loss, since it deprives consumers 
of free choice.” J J PorAX. loc cit , p 225, 

2 ” . In fact some do not want the milk, but it is a funny thing that, if 
you give a ration, you can depend upon it that people will take it.*^ Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
30 April 1941, Vol. 371, col 468 
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since their demand is less ' 'informed' ' they would go without more 
easily. Consequently, this system would have an effect opposite to 
that of rationing on the food consumption habits of the population. 

We must, therefore, conclude that rationing is not only desirable 
to offset the effect of inequality of income and of shopping oppor- 
tunity but also because of its effects on the food habits of the people. 
In addition, the control exercised over demand makes easier the 
enforcement of maximum price orders and the transfer of resources 
from consumer's goods industries to war industries. 

The supply of any food may become short because the Govern- 
ment wants to reduce it, because other adverse conditions, e g. 
weather, interfere; or because a mistake m forecasting temporarily 
upsets the plans made for that food. Thus the chief reason for the 
extreme shortage of cheese, eggs and some vegetables in the middle 
of 1940 in Great Britain was the failure of the Government's food 
policy to allow for the swift conquest of the continent by Nazi 
Germany On the other hand, the Government may want to reduce 
consumption in order to build up stocks or to make the most 
efficient use of the transport facilities and productive factors in 
the war effort. Thus tea and sugar were rationed early in 1940 
in order to reduce consumption and conserve stocks ^ Bggs, meat 
and butter are short because the Government wishes to reduce 
to a minimum imports of feeding stuffs and food and because the 
longer time taken in transport as a result of enemy action reduces 
the supplies that can be transported in any given time On the 
other hand, it is the Government's policy to keep in abundant 
supply potatoes, carrots, some other vegetables and bread. 

Wheat is the most important of the cereals and bread is the 
most important of the manufactured products A supply of bread 
sufficient to meet all demands at a reasonable price is a basic part 
of British food policy. The production of flour for human consump- 
tion takes precedence over all competing uses of wheat, and in an 
economy where most other foods are in short supply bread is 
abundant and cheap. It is abundant because wheat supplies in 
oversea countries are large and the British Government has arranged 
for the importation of enough wheat from these countries to meet 
all demands for human consumption in Great Britain It is cheap 
because its price is subsidised. When other foods become scarcer 
and more expensive, while bread remains cheap and plentiful, the 
consumption of bread tends to increase. During the war of 1914- 
1918 weekly per capita consumption of wheat and diluents as flour, 

1 "I want to build up in this country every possible ounce of food as an 
emergency supply We ration tea in order that we may still further increase 
our stocks Lord WoomoN in a broadcast, 8 July 1940, quoted m Ministry 
OP Food. Bidlehn, 12 JulyJ1940 
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as estimated by Sir William Beveridge, rose from 4.25 lbs in 1914 
to 4 80 lbs m 1918.^ In these circumstances the quality of the 
bread is of first importance. 

In July 1940 the Ministry of Food announced its intention to 
' 'fortify’' flour for bread with vitamin Bi and calcium salts, but by 
the end of 1941 only about 25 per cent, of the white bread and 
flour consumed in the United Kingdom was being fortified with 
vitamin Bi and its distribution was restricted to a few areas. The 
Ministry says that the chief obstacles in the way of the universal 
adoption of fortified flour are technical difficulties hindering the 
large-scale production of the vitamin and the necessity of using up 
large stocks of white flour already stored throughout the country, 
which it would not be practicable to treat. To overcome the first 
difficulty the Ministry has arranged for extension of plant and the 
creation of new factories for the production of Bj. The proposal 
to add calcium salts was still not accepted by January 1942 — a 
year and a half after the first announcement. 

A National Wheat Meal loaf has been introduced that contains 
85 per cent, of the wheat berry instead of the usual 72 per cent ^ 
The contents and nutritive standards of National Wheat Meal 
are standardised to specifications worked out in conjunction 
with the scientific advisers of the Ministry. This loaf was not at 
first compulsory and was not very popular, since only about 734 
per cent, of the total consumption of bread consisted of wheat 
meal. Even in the forces it made up only about 25 per cent, of the 
bread used. All the bread consumed m prisons, however, was 
wheat meal and the Minister of Health recommended its use in 
hospitals. The Ministry of Food spent £29,000 on advertising 
National Wheat Meal up to December 1941 in an attempt to in- 
crease its popularity. The small demand up to this time was not 
due to any defect in the quality of the bread, which was high, but 
to a conventional prejudice against “brown bread" widely held 
by the British people. 

Since 23 March 1942, however, flour millers have been permitted 
to manufacture only the National Wheat Meal flour and certain 
proprietary brown flours, and once existing stocks of white flour 
have been used up only bread made from these high extraction 
flours will be obtainable.® 

The lengthened extraction means that more flour is obtainable 
from a given amount of wheat, since more of the wheat is used in 


1 Six William BnvBRiDGB op cit , p. 362, table XXI. 

* This was the minimum extraction rate for wartime white flour. The pre- 
war mmimum was 75 per cent 

* Cf p. 77 above. 
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flour and less is left as wheat ojffals available for animal feedstnffs. 
A considerable saving in shipping space can thus be made since 
wheat is the major food imported into the United Kingdom. The 
reduction m the supply of feedstuffs may affect the production of 
eggs and dairy products but it is difficult to see how this could be 
avoided. 


This D^VE)noPM:eNT op Rationing 

• 

At the present moment in Great Britain a wide variety of 
official and unofficial rationing procedures have been adopted for 
scarce foods. The Government allocates to each person a fixed 
quantity of margarine and butter, cooking fats, bacon, sugar, tea, 
cheese and preserves. Meat is rationed by value; and canned food 
is rationed by the points system. Consumers are required to regis- 
ter for eggs, onions and milk, and supplies are distributed to re- 
tailers on the basis of these registrations Retailers are supposed 
to supply registered consumers without discrimination or in accord- 
ance with whatever priority directions have been given by the 
Ministry of Food Once in a while a special allocation of unrationed 
foods is made against the registration for rationed foods, for 
example, two ounces of block suet were allocated against the fat 
registrations just before Christmas to assist housewives in preparing 
their Christmas puddings. 

In addition to the official rations many shops, in particular the 
co-operative stores, ration their customers informally for many of 
the officially non-rationed foods. Thus, for example, co-operative 
customers were rationed for dried fruits, cereals and biscuits long 
before these were officially rationed. The co-operative societies 
have been in the vanguard of those urging early and widespread 
rationing of all scarce foods^, and they pressed for the preserves 
ration long before it was adopted. 

^ “ , Co-operative officials saw the dangers which would arise from delay 

in rationing commodities in short supply, and the Committee pressed the Govern- 
ment to adopt its comprehensive recommendations as early as the first week 
following the outbreak of war. Retailers were required to distribute controlled 
supplies according to an unreal datum line rendered useless by evacuation and 
other changes m population when, at the same time, the consumer was free to 
hoard what he could get 

. For a long time the Government was content to ration a very limited 
range of foods, although supplies of others were fast becoming scarce and were 
most unfairly distributed The Committee made representations to the Ministry 
of Food as early as September 1940, urging a compulsory Order to meet the 
situation Societies in reception areas so far failed to obtain their fair share of 
biscuits, jam, chocolate, eggs, cheese, dried fruit and other commodities, that 
there was a real danger of having to close their membership lists Undoubtedly, 
the constant expression of co-operative opinion on the urgency of more extensive 
and equitable rationing has at last led to its application to preserves, cheese, 
and eggs ” Co-op]Srativb Union Ltd Warhme Work of the Co-operative Union 
(1941), p 28 
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Although the supplies of some national foods to catering estab- 
lishments are rationed m accordance with the number of meals 
they serve, their customers need not give up coupons for meals. 
This IS part of the general food policy of the Ministry of Food and 
has aroused considerable controversy m Great Britain. The Minis- 
try of Food contends that communal feeding is the least wasteful 
method of utilising food supplies and that it should therefore be 
extended and encouraged.’- Since, furthermore, many restaurants 
serve a particular type of clientele, food supplies can be"^ diverted 
to those restaurants serving the people to whom the supplies are 
desired to go, e g. to workers' restaurants ^ It is also true, however, 
that expensive restaurants charging high prices for their meals 
can afford to buy at high prices all the unregulated commodities 
for their customers This type of catering establishment is one of 
the greatest offenders in the black market 

The rationing of food in Great Britain is based upon the Ration- 
ing Order of December 1939.^ This order is in five parts covering 
general restrictions, rationing of households, rationing of establish- 
ments, ration documents and miscellaneous provisions. Under this 
original order, bacon, butter, meat and sugar were designated as 
rationed foods and provisions made for rationing them. The order 
did not, however, set the day on which rationing was to begin, 
since the “appointed day" for the coming into force of the order 
in relation to any food is set by the Minister of Food in a separate 
order. The Food Control Committees are empowered to deration 
temporarily any food in the hands of persons within their areas if 
the food is perishable and liable otherwise to spoil. 

It is provided that rationed food for household consumption 
may be supplied only against ration coupons which must be detach- 
ed and kept by the retailer.* The household consumption of any 
trader may be supplied by him but only under the rationing 
restrictions. Home producers may supply their own needs outside 
of the restrictions 

Catering establishments and institutions are required to register 
with retailers or other dealers in order to obtain rationed foods, 
and to present official order permits for the foods. In this order 
provision was made for customers of a catering establishment and 

1 See below, pp. 128-142, for a further discussion of this point 

2 The Minister of Food has not acted entirely in accordance with his state- 
ment of 25 February 1941, when he said that his powers as Minister of Food 
had been given to him to protect food supplies, not to achieve social justice 
(Press conference reported in Ministry or Food BullehUf 28 February 1941, 
No 75 ) 

as R & O 1939, No 1856, dated 27 December 1939. 

^ Under later orders, cancellation of the coupons was allowed. 
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persons in institutions to give up coupons for meat or bacon as 
part of their meals and for other rationed foods if they reside in 
the catering establishment or institution for any period. Similar 
provisions were applied to residential establishments, but rationed 
food for these establishments can only be obtained by means of 
the ration books of the persons residing therein. 

Persons who supply their own requirements of butter are pro- 
hibited from obtaining more butter on their ration coupons and 
must detach and retain the relevant coupons and present them 
to a Food Control Committee when so required. 

Food Control Committees are empowered to issue instructions 
limiting the number of persons who may be registered with any 
retailer and limiting the number or class of establishments which 
may register with any retailer or other dealer; transferring a regis- 
tered person or establishment from one retailer or dealer to another, 
and requiring any retailer to accept or reject any particular person 
or class of persons or establishments or class of establishments as 
a customer. 

Rationing from the time of this order has been provided for 
by applying the terms of the order to dijfferent foods and amending 
it accordingly Under an order dated 8 March 1940, the provision 
in the original rationing order requiring coupons to be given up 
for meals including meat and bacon was revoked, and these foods 
are now allowed to be served as part of a meal free of the ration, 
but no catering establishment may serve rationed foods except as 
part of a meal or sandwich. For all rationed commodities, except 
tea, the consumer must register, but he may register with only 
one retailer for each rationed food and must register with the 
same retailer for his butter and margarine rations, and similarly 
for his sugar and preserves rations. Tea, sugar and cheese may 
be obtained for any week during a four-week period in any week 
in that period. Other rationed foods, except meat, may be obtained 
during the week following the week for which the coupons are 
issued. 

There are at present eleven different kinds of ration books in 
the United Kingdom ^ We are here concerned only with the general 
and child's ration book, since all the others are issued either for 
emergency purposes or to seamen or to His Majesty's forces, and 
are of little concern to the whole community. 

The Rationing Order came into force for butter, bacon and 
sugar on 8 January 1940, for meat on 11 March 1940, for tea on 
9 July 1940, for margarine and cooking fats on 22 July 1940, for 


1 See Appendix IV, table ix. 
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cheese on 5 May 1941, for preserves on 10 June 1941, for certain 
canned goods on 1 December 1941, and for dried fruits and certain 
cereal products on 26 January, 1942 ^ 

Bacon 

Bacon is of particular importance to the British people, and 
bacon production is therefore favoured over pork production in 
the Government’s agricultural policy. It was among the first of 
the foods to be rationed. Bacon and ham together were at first 
rationed at 4 oz. per person per week, but it was soon found that 
at prevailing prices large numbers of people were unable to consume 
their full rations and stocks arriving from overseas began to ac- 
cumulate in distributive channels. From 17 January 1940 certain 
types of bacon and ham were freed from the ration and from 25 
January the ration was doubled and prices were lowered, but even 
at the lower prices many could not buy their entire rations Bacon 
stocks were reduced, however, and the spread of the war to Den- 
mark and Holland limited imported supplies so that from 10 June 
1940 the bacon ration was reduced to 4 oz , where it has remained. 
The amount of the ration does not always indicate the amount of 
bacon and ham of all kinds available to consumers because of 
changes in the definition of the ration which are not insignificant. 

Buttery Margarine and Cooking Fats 

Butter was rationed long before margarine and cooking fats, 
primarily because the supplies of the latter were adequate while 
butter was becoming increasingly scarce. Rationing of butter was 
started at 4 oz. per person per week. From 25 March to 3 June 
this was raised to 8 oz. The increase was primarily due to the fact 
that even before the war many of the people in the United Kingdom 
did not consume 4 oz of butter a week and the price rise from an 
average of Is 4j^d, per lb. for fresh butter on 1 September 1939 
to Is. 7 d on 1 March 1940 brought even more people into this 
category. From 3 June to 21 July the ration was again reduced 
and on 22 July butter and margarine were rationed jointly. The 
proportion of butter in the ration and the size of the ration have 
fluctuated with changes m the conditions of supply. An increase 
in the rations of both margarine and cooking fats was announced 
for the winter of 1941-42, the additional fats allowing an increase 
in calorie consumption during the colder months, but as a result 
of the increased shipping difficulties due to the outbreak of war in 

, ^ See Appendix IV for tables showing the development of rationing for each 
rationed food. 
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the Far East it was not possible to maintain the increase and it 
was abandoned on 12 January 1942 

The use of butter and margarine in catering establishments is 
limited to a specified amount per person per meal served The 
amount of butter in the total butter-margarine ration is restricted 
in the same way as it is in the householders' ration. Vitamins A 
and D are added to margarine to bring it up to the vitamin content 
^of butter, and since January 1942 the vitamin D content of mar- 
garine has been doubled, making it twice as valuable in this vitamin 
as butter When first rationed, cooking fat was defined as animal 
lard or compound lard, but was later redefined to include any 
shortening, confectionery or other fat suitable for human food or 
for use in the preparation, manufacture or treatment of human 
food, made wholly or partly from one or more vegetable or animal 
oils or fats (including fish or marine animal oils or fats). It does 
not include butter, vegetarian butters, margarine, suet, dripping, 
the products known as hard butters or any cooking oil 

Sugar 

Rationing of sugar to the consumer began in January 1940 at 
12 oz per person per week It was reduced to 8 oz. in May, 
partly because of the poor West Indian crop, and sugar supplies 
for manufacturing purposes were also cut The ration was raised 
for the Christmas season of 1940 and in the summer of 1941 to 
facilitate the domestic preserving of fruit. An increase for the 
winter of 1941-42 was allowed from 17 November but had to be 
abandoned m January 1942 as a result of the Far Eastern war. 

Meat 

One of the most severe reductions in the food consumption of 
the higher income groups has been that of meat. Unfortunately, this 
has coincided with a shortage of other high-quality animal proteins. 
The Minister of Agriculture stated in July 1941 that the war is 
causing a shift in the British diet from animal to vegetable sources 
of protein, although the shift is less than was expected.^ This 
change is not a beneficial one from the standpoint of nutrition. 
Meat has been rationed since 11 March 1940. It is rationed by 
value instead of by weight because of the great differences m quality, 
bone content, fat content, etc , of different cuts of meat, which 
differences in the prices of the various cuts reflect to some extent. 
Rationing by value is the only way to take account of these differ- 


i Faritamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 July 1941, Vol 373, col 1083 
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ences. The weekly ration was originally set at Is. lOd. and included 
beef, veal, lamb, mutton and pork. Offals were unrationed. Pork 
was soon derationed because supplies were ample. In September 
1940 canned corned beef was included in the ration^ to meet 
deficiencies in the supply of fresh meat in areas where the war 
caused dislocation in distribution or storage. The meat ration 
has been varied in accordance with the state of supply and its content 
changed. Since 29 December one-seventh of the meat ration has 
consisted of corned beef. 

Manufactured meat, rabbits, poultry and game are not in- 
cluded in the meat ration, and since the middle of June 1941 offals 
have been off the ration. There is therefore some choice of meat 
outside the ration but much of it is at a relatively high price. It 
was stated in December 1940 that the meat ration was not entirely 
taken up but at this time it stood at its highest point (2s, 2d ), 
with pork and offals excluded. Sausages, which contain a maximum 
of 45 per cent, meat, are a popular substitute for meat. 

Tea 

Although tea is of no importance nutritionally, it is of tre- 
mendous importance to the Briton’s psychological wellbeing It 
is most frequently consumed with milk and sugar, and many 
adults, and even children, drink milk only in their tea Tea has 
been rationed since 9 July 1940 at 2 oz except for the one week 
ending 22 December 1940, when it was raised to 4 oz. The cut 
to 2 oz per person per iveek involved a reduction of some 25 per 
cent, in the pre-war average consumption. 

Cheese 

The next food to be rationed was cheese. In the latter part of 
1940 and the beginning of 1941 cheese was becoming progressively 
more scarce, and there was considerable agitation in the country 
for rationing, which was resisted by the Minister of Tood on the 
ground that cheese was too scarce to ration. The Minister requested 
the general public to reduce their consumption voluntarily in 
order to save supplies for those who needed them® but did not in- 
troduce rationing until 3 May 1941, after 20 months of war. At 

^ The value of corned beef allowed was, however, limited 

* See statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 17 December 1940, Vol 367, col. 
1098 

* See statement of Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, in 
Pafl%amentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 January 1941, Vol 368, col 198, 
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this time cheese was extremely scarce and the ration was 1 oz. 
per week per person, 8 oz being allowed for vegetarians, agri- 
cultural workers and underground miners. By 30 June 1941 
supplies had improved and the ration was raised to 2 oz, and in 
August to 3 oz. 


Preserves 

Informal rationing of preserves on a ‘‘minimum share"’ principle 
wa^ experimented with before statutory rationing was introduced. 
In March 1941, consumers were required to register for their share 
of jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle, and a minimum share of 
8 oz per person per month was announced of these four foods 
together. After the first two months of the scheme retailers were 
allowed to distribute any surplus among the registered customers. 
The scheme was administered by the trade, and the ration was not 
a statutory one The “sweets spread” scheme was abandoned in 
favour of the full rationing procedure in June, at which time the 
ration was half a pound of jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle. 
In July this was raised to one pound, where it has remained. Mince- 
meat was included in the ration in October. Under this scheme 
stocks of jam fell relatively to those of syrup, and consequently 
in December 1941 it was found necessary to allocate more syrup 
and less jam against the ration. 

Pomts Rationing 

A technique of food rationing never used before in Great 
Britain came into operation on 1 December 1941 for some 25 
kinds of canned food. It is called the “points rationing scheme”, 
and its purpose is to make available a fair share to all consumers 
of a number of foods which could not easily be rationed separately, 
not only because of differences in taste on the demand side, but 
also because of the tremendous administrative machinery and 
additional red tape that would be required. To each consumer 
was issued a supplementary ration book which contained three 
types of coupons, each worth a specified number of points, making 
a total of 16 points for four weeks. Each rationed food was declared 
to be “worth” a specified number of points per pound, and con- 
sumers are allowed freedom to choose the foods on which they 
will “spend” their points.^ 

^ See Appendix IV for foods rationed and the points required for each per 
pound 
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The importance of distributing Tend-Lease supplies from the 
United States as equitably as possible was one of the primary 
reasons for the introduction of the scheme. It was originally de- 
signed to come into operation on 17 November 1941, but the task 
of distributing 80 million pounds of food to some 250,000 retailers 
took longer than had been anticipated. Most of the supplies covered 
are imported from the United States, British Dominions and South 
America. 

When the scheme came into operation, consumers rushed to 
the shops and some spent all their points on the first day. Some 
areas reported rapid reduction of stocks and impending shortage 
of foods popular in the area The sale of the foods included in the 
rationing order had been prohibited since 29 October in order to 
facilitate the building of stocks, but this also resulted in a con- 
siderable '^backlog’' of demand. 

The Minister of Food stated that if there was a heavy run on 
any one food its points value would be raised, while the points 
value of foods selling slowly might be lowered. The first points 
rationing period ended on 15 December 1941, and for the second 
period it was found necessary to increase the points value of salmon 
from 16 to 24 points a pound and to reduce United States canned 
pork sausage meat and pork sausage bulk from 16 to 8 points a 
pound ^ Canned pork sausage meat is a new product in the British 
market and demand for it was slow, while canned salmon is ex- 
tremely popular. This adjustment of price to equate supply and 
demand does not, however, prevent the first shoppers from having 
a wider choice than the later ones The foods included in the 
original ration are closely related, and there was therefore a high 
degree of substitutability between them. Many of the foods 
were not well known to the British public, and in some areas the 
conservatism of the housewife showed itself in the avoidance of 
exotically labelled foods of a brand with which she was unfamiliar. 
The press gave considerable space to explaining the contents of 
the cans labelled “Spam''^ ''Mor''®, “Pork Sausage" that was not 
sausage^ etc. 

The sale of canned fruit, tomatoes and peas was prohibited 
from 12 January 1942 in preparation for the inclusion of these 
goods in the points rationing scheme, and in February they were 
formally rationed. From 26 January dried fruits, sago, tapioca, 

^ Prom 9 March 1942 another extensive readjustment of the points value of 
different foods had to be made The points value of salmon, sardines and certain 
meat products was increased and that of canned and dried beans and dried fruits 
was lowered (see table viii, Appendix IV) 

* 3^piced, sugared ham 

* Mmced pork shoulder 

* Pork with jelly and fat. 
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whole rice, dried peas, dried beans and lentils were included in the 
ration. 


Dippbrkntiau Rationing 

So far we have discussed only the general ration allowed for 
the various foods. There are, however, some groups in the popula- 
tion which receive special treatment in the rationing programme. 
These include children, invalids and persons suffering from parti- 
cular diseases, vegetarians, and certain classes of workers. Children 
get^the same ration as adults for all foods except meat, the meat 
ration for children being half that of adults. Diabetics get extra 
rations of butter-margarine and meat but must give up their sugar 
coupons, and if they are vegetarians they also get extra rations of 
cheese but must give up their meat and bacon coupons for it. 
Persons suffering from hypoglycaemia obtain extra sugar; those 
suffering from kidney diseases with gross oedema and gross al- 
buminuria extra meat, and those suffering from steatorrhoea extra 
meat, for which they must give up their butter-margarine coupons 
Those suffering from certain other diseases have priority for milk 
and eggs.^ Vegetarians obtain extra rations of cheese but must 
give up their meat and bacon coupons A special ration of 12 oz. 
per week of cheese is given to agricultural workers, underground 
miners, county roadmen, forestry workers, land drainage and 
catchment board workers, members of the Women's Land Army, 
certain types of agricultural industry workers, certain types of 
railwaymen, canal navigation maintenance men, charcoal burners, 
and scale repairers 

The British rationing policy, unlike that of Germany, has rested 
primarily on the principle of equal rations for all rather than 
special rations for different groups ^ The classes of workers enumera- 
ted above receive extra cheese rations primarily because canteen 
facilities for providing them with a substantial noon meal are 
inadequate or cannot be provided owing to the nature of their 
work. Cheese is therefore granted them since it is a first-class 
protein consumed without additional preparation. The Ministry 
of Pood emphasised that it is this aspect of their work rather than 
the degree of “heavy labour" involved that is the reason for the 
extra ration 

^ See below, p 128 

2 '^Certain foods are rationed, and it is the considered policy to allow the 
maximum possible ration to all rather than differential rations to particular 
categories I am satisfied that the diet that can be obtained under existing con- 
ditions IS adequate . no scientific investigation has been made m regard to 
iron rations by the Ministry, but plenty of mformation is available ” Statement 
of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parhamentary Debates, 
Bouse of Commons, 7 May 1941, Vol 371, col. 850 
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The policy is in accord with the advice^ and desire of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, which is represented on a 
Pood Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Food 

One of the most ticklish of food problems came to the fore m January, when 
there was a reduction in the meat ration, and a diminution in the supply of 
cheese and eggs A number of unions then made claims, on quite good grounds, 
for supplementing rations for workers engaged in heavy industries or for long 
hours 

Now the Food Advisory Committee had to bear in mind that, <apart from 
the difficulty in differentiating between ^ 'heavy” and "light” work, supplementary 
rations on a large scale could only be provided at the expense of the dorSestic 
ration, already at a low level In these circumstances both the Committee and 
the Ministry were agreed that it would be a mistake to depart from a recent deci- 
sion of our General Council, which was all against the idea of trying to distinguish 
between different classes of workers for rationing purposes 

The Committee will, however, consider claims for extra supplies of a particular 
foodstuff for defined classes of workers, and the Ministry has m fact been advised 
that the claims of certain sections of railway men (for tea), miners and agricultural 
workers (for cheese) should be met 

It should be made clear that the concession granted to miners and agricultural 
workers has nothing to do with the nature of their work, it is due to the fact 
that they are the principal classes in respect of whom it is impracticable to 
provide canteen facilities * 

As is suggested in this statement, the chief reason for not 
adopting differential rations for workers according to the character 
of their work is the difficulty of classifying workers into heavy and 
light workers. This clearly cannot be done on a trade or industrial 
basis since most trades and industries include many classes of 
workers Once the principle of granting extra rations to heavy 
workers was adopted it would be difficult to see where it would 
end, and the process of drawing the line between heavy and light 
work would create much resentment in those groups excluded 
from receiving extra rations. Instead of differential individual 
rationing, communal feeding centres and canteens are used to 
direct extra food to workers who need it because of the nature 
of their work.® Extra allowances of tea, sugar and margarine 
were granted during the harvest season to farmers to enable them 
to furnish ‘Tea” to workers in the fields. Permits for extra tea 
are granted to employers and occupiers of business premises so 
that they can serve tea to groups of fire watchers on duty. 


1 "The question of supplementary rations for particular classes of workers is 
a highly contentious one, on which I have sought and accepted the advice of the 
T U C " lyord WoonroN, Minister of Food, in a letter to The Twies, 7 July 
1941. 

»Sir Walter CnRim The T U C tn Warhme, May 1941, pp 15 and 16. 
^See below, pp. 140-141 
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Priority Distribution* Miuk 

The primary aim of the Government's milk policy is to in- 
crease as far as possible the consumption of liquid milk, especially 
by those who need it most. Milk is a commodity of particular 
importance in the diet of children and nursing and pregnant 
women The Ministry of Pood, acting on the principle that these 
groups in^the population should be able to obtain cheap milk, and 
in order to prevent any diminution m the milk consumption of 
this group on account of rising prices, introduced one of the most 
important social measures developed in Great Britain since the 
outbreak of war. A National Milk Scheme was adopted on 1 July 
1940 (the first deliveries began on 21 July), under which one pint 
of liquid milk at 2d. a pint is supplied daily to each child under 
five and each nursing or pregnant mother applying under the 
scheme. The milk is supplied free if the income of the parents 
falls below 40s. per week, this minimum being raised 6s. per week 
for each non-earning dependant. An equivalent amount of dried 
milk is supplied for children under one year if medical certificates 
are given showing that liquid milk is unsatisfactory. The milk 
powder is full-cream powder with a standard fat content of 26 to 
27 per cent. The entire cost of the scheme is borne by the Govern- 
ment. 

In adopting this scheme the Government accepts in principle 
responsibility for the nutritional condition of the mothers and 
children of the nation and subsidises their milk consumption irrespec- 
tive of income. The subsidy is greatest for those whose income is 
below a minimum level and for whom milk is supplied free. The 
Children's Nutrition Council comments that . the Ministry 
of Food, by adopting one national income scale, has given the 
public the first official indication of the standard of wealth below 
which the Government considers a family to be in need of help 
if it IS to be adequately fed".^ If malnutrition and undernourish- 
ment are to be prevented, some form of subsidisation of the pro- 
ducts consumed by low income groups is necessary in the absence 
of family allowances or other means of guaranteeing the regular 
receipt of a minimum money income. This is recognised by the 
Ministry of Food in its “free and cheap milk" scheme 

The scheme was received with widespread approval, and by 
18 July 25 per cent of those entitled to apply under it had done 
so. By the end of July 1940, 1,787,844 permits had been issued — 

1 CmnDREN^s Nutrition Council Warkme Nutritwn Btilhhn, No 6, 
September 1940, p 6 
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25 per cent for free milk and 75 per cent, for milk at 2d. a pint.^ 
At the end of November 1941, 3,121,839 mothers and children — 
about 80 per cent, of those entitled to milk — were receiving milk 
under the scheme; 27 per cent, of these were taking free milk.^ 
The annual cost is estimated at some £13,500,000. 


Milk ^n Schools 


The most serious criticism of the free milk scheme is the failure 
to require that the milk delivered under it shall be pasteurised 
milk if possible. While it is undoubtedly true that in a few areas® 
pasteurised milk could not easily be provided, there are many 
areas where no difficulty exists, and in these areas it should be 
made compulsory for producers or distributors operating under 
the scheme to deliver pasteurised milk. In any event local author- 
ities should be allowed to require that the milk shall be pasteurised 
if they so desire. The opposition of producers seems to be the 
chief difficulty in the way of compulsory pasteurisation of milk 
under the scheme. 

In addition to this program, milk is supplied below cost to 
children in schools under the pre-war milk-in-schools scheme, 
which provides for the distribution of milk in one-third-pint 
bottles at a cost of Is. 2d per month to the child Necessitous 
children receive milk free. Until October 1941, the definition of a 
‘'necessitous child'' in England and Wales ^ was a child showing 
symptoms of malnutrition. Since malnutrition can do great damage 
to a child's development long before positive symptoms of mal- 
nutrition are apparent, this definition prevented many children 
from receiving milk who needed it badly. This unfortunate situa- 
tion has now been remedied, and the Board of Education stated in 
a circular® to local education authorities of 21 October 1941 that 
“Since the aim ... is to maintain a high standard of nutrition 
and to prevent malnutrition, rather than to remedy it after symp- 

1 Ministry or Food Bulletin, No 44, 26 July 1940 

2 Idem, No 118, 26 December 1941 

® The Milk Diversion Order (see p 86) of the Ministry of Food, under 
which surplus milk from rural areas is taken to urban areas, eliminates some of 
this difficulty since pasteurisation can easily be done in the urban areas 

^ The Scots have been behind the English in this respect ''Scots law presently 
permits food to be provided for necessitous children only when the individual 
child IS unable, by reason of lack of food, to take full advantage of the educa- 
tion provided “ However, the Secretary of State for Scotland added to this 
statement "But malnutrition should be prevented, and a short Bill, designed 
to give education authorities power to supply food free of charge to necessitous 
cases without waiting for evidence of malnutrition, will be introduced m the 
near future'' A Bill has been prepared for this purpose Parkamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 21 October 1941, Vol 374, col 1616 

• No. 1567. 
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toms liave appeared, Authorities may m the future base their 
provision of free milk and free or part-payment meals solely on 
evidence of financial need’\ This is an important advance, but 
since the “evidence of financial need'^ is determined by local 
authorities on the basis of the “parents^ resources m relation to 
income scales appropriate to the local circumstances” there is 
considerable variation between different localities. The Ministry 
of Food has adopted a national income minimum for its distribu- 
tion of Tree milk under the free and cheap milk scheme, and it 
would probably be desirable that the Board of Education should 
also adopt a minimum in the administration of the milk-in-schools 
scheme The provision of milk in schools has been hampered by 
lack of equipment, shortage of labour, and in some areas by lack 
of co-operation on the part of distributors. Shortages of one- 
third-pint bottles and of straws have sometimes prevented children 
from receiving milk, since distribution in bulk presents many 
difficulties in the provision and washing of cups and adds an extra 
burden to the work of the teachers In many schools there are no 
facilities for heating water to wash equipment, and if water is 
available it sometimes is difficult to get labour, since children must 
not be allowed to handle boiling water Some farmers have refused 
to supply milk to schools in their area because it was not profitable, 
and many retailers object to supplying milk in one-third-pint 
bottles. The distributive margin was increased early in 1941 to 
cover the financial objections of producers and distributors to 
providing school milk. Every effort is made to supply the milk in 
one-third-pint bottles, but when this cannot be done pint or quart 
bottles are used if possible, and the Board has issued special instruc- 
tions to local authorities concerning the distribution of milk received 
in bulk. Any extra expense will be met by a grant from the Board 

The Milk Supply Scheme ensures priority milk to the schools, 
and the Board of Education has repeatedly emphasised in its 
circulars to the local education authorities the importance of 
extending the milk programme m the schools. 

The scheme must now be regarded as an essential part of the national 
arrangements for distributing milk to children, and an obligation rests on every 
grant-aided school to enable its pupils to participate in the scheme and also to 
persuade each pupil to do so No school should rest satisfied until it 
has persuaded practically every pupil to join the scheme^ 

. It IS of the highest importance . , that every school should now 
arrange for its pupils to drink milk at school * 

In spite of the difficulties confronting the extension of this 

1 Circular No 1565, 25 September 1941 

3 Circular No. 1564, 25 September 1941 
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scheme in wartime, much progress has been made. By May 1941 
approximately 2,700,000 children were receiving milk under the 
scheme in public elementary schools in England and Wales — an 
increase of some 600,000 children over March 1940, If children 
in schools other than public elementary schools are included, more 
than three and one-half million are receiving milk. ^ By December 

1941 about 60 per cent, of the pupils attending grant-aided^ schools 
were taking milk. In some areas this percentage is as high as 70 
to 90 per cent. In other areas, therefore, the percentage of children 
taking milk is considerably below 60 per cent. The increase in^the 
Board of Education's grant for school milk to 100 per cent of the 
cost to local authorities from 1 October 1941 removes all financial 
obstacles to the provision of free milk to necessitous children, 
and every effort is made by the Board and by the Ministry of Eood 
to assist any locality in overcoming its difficulties. Necessitous 
children may receive two-thirds of a pint a day, and by January 

1942 over 164,000 of these children were getting two-thirds of a 
pint. The one-third of a pint allowed for other children is insuffi- 
cient, but under present conditions there is little likelihood of in- 
creasing it and if all children attending schools are given this 
quantity it will be a great advance over previous conditions. 
Under the priority milk scheme described below, each child under 
six IS assured one pint a day and this, together with the third of a 
pint allowed in the schools, though below the optimum, is reason- 
ably adequate. 

General Scheme of Supply 

The milk policy of the Ministry of Food must make allowance 
for seasonal variations in supply. During the summer of 1941 the 
Ministry arranged for a reduction in milk consumption of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent,, and the milk thus withdrawn from the liquid 
market was diverted into manufactured products for winter con- 
sumption when the supply of liquid milk is reduced. Dairymen 
were asked to reduce their deliveries to each household by one- 
seventh of the amount delivered in March 1941.® The national 
priority classes — ^hospitals, nursing and maternity homes, invalids, 

1 Statement of the Parlimentary Secretary to the Board of Education in the 
House of Commons, 2 October 1941 

^ Schools recognised for a grant by the Board of Education The Milk in 
Schools Scheme applies to public elementary schools, grant-aided secondary 
schools, pupils under 18 at any other grant-aided full-time schools, centres or 
courses, elementary schools recognised by the Board as efBcient, junior instruc- 
tion centres, the Duke of York's School, Dover, elementary schools under the 
War Office, residential Poor Law schools, and pupils under 16 at occupation 
centres for mentally defective children 

* Retailers were reciuested not to make this reduction by means of milkless 
days because of the consequent hardship on families without refrigeration 
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people suffering from certain diseases^ and mothers and children 
benefiting under the free and cheap milk scheme — were exempt from 
the restriction At least 40 per cent, of the total milk supply goes to 
these groups It was immediately pointed out that this scheme 
was most unfair to those who could afford only small amounts of 
milk before the scheme was adopted, since a one-seventh reduction 
in their consumption was much more serious than the same reduc- 
tion m the consumption of those who were taking more than they 
needed previously. Consequently, to prevent such hardship, the 
Ministry of I^ood issued instructions that no reduction should be 
made if the household took one pint or less a day. This concession 
reduced the amount of milk expected to be saved under the scheme 
The increasing consumption of milk, accompanied by a decreas- 
ing supply during the winter months^, finally made it necessary for 
the Ministry of Food to introduce a comprehensive scheme to 
ensure equitable distribution. Accordingly, on 12 October 1941 
an extensive national scheme was put into operation. Consumers 
are required to register for milk supplies, and certain groups in 
the population are given priority in the distribution of milk (see 
table 10) The balance of the milk is divided among the rest of 
the population Up to 15 March 1942 non-priority adults were 
allowed two pints of milk a week if supply conditions permitted. 
This was raised during March to three pints a week The amount 
of milk given to non-priority consumers depends upon the dairy- 
man^s surplus after he has supplied his priority consumers. 

Until January 1942 producer-retailers were outside the scheme 
and were allowed to sell all their surpluses after supplying priority 
consumers In January these producers were required to make 
returns of their surplus so that it could be directed to urban areas ® 
American canned milk is distributed by retail dairymen so that 
it will be issued in conjunction with the scheme of supply for 
liquid milk to non-priority consumers ^ Milk powder and home- 
produced and Empire canned milk are sold through the ordinary 
food retailers, however, and distribution is not controlled to give 
preference to priority classes Approximately one tin of national 

1 These diseases were the following active tuberculosis, silicosis, conditions 
in which the patient is unable to swallow food by reason of an affection of the 
mouth, throat or gullet, gastric, duodenal or anastomatic ulcer, illness charac- 
terised by high and prolonged fever; post-operative conditions after major opera- 
tions No more than two pints daily, however, was allowed to persons suffering 
from these illnesses 

2 Between 25 October and 9 November 1941 milk sales were cut 15 per cent 
by order of the Ministry. 

* See above, p 86 

^ Thirty million tms of condensed milk were issued to dairymen in November, 
and 40,000,000 tms m December The quantity of milk rdeased each month 
depends on the liquid milk supplies. 
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hotisehold milk to each family was distributed m December 1941 
and in January 1942 Household milk powder is to be distinguished 
from national dried milk for infants The former is skimmed milk 
powder and is not suitable for infants, and the latter is distributed 
in accordance with the National Milk Scheme adopted from 
1 July 1940 and given statutory recognition on 18 April 1942. 


TABL:^ 10 PRIORITIES IN MIEK DISTRIBUTION 

Amounts (Pints) 


Group 

Pnonty Consumers: 

Ckildren under 6 years . 

Children 6 to 18 years , 

Expectant mothers 

Infants between 1 and 12 months. . 

Invalids^ 

Pnonty Estahhshmenis 

Hospitals, matermty homes, con- 
valescent homes, sanatoria, etc. 

Schools, orphanages and similar 
residential establishments for 
children and adolescents, school 
canteens and feeding centres, and 
non-residential nurseries 


Others, 

Grant-aided Schools, grant-aided 
nursery schools and grant-aided 
non-residential wartime nurseries 
and certain centres eligible for 
milk under the Milk in Schools 
Scheme^ . . . .... 

Private and other non-grant-aided 
schools, includmg any place where 
children regularly attend for in~ 
truction 

Workers in workshops and factories 
subject to provisions of Factory 
and Workshop Act of 190P 


7 per week 
per week 
7 per week 

An additional 7 per week 
What doctor prescribes up to 14 per 
week 


7 per resident per week 


(a) 7 per week for each resident child 
holding child’s ration book 

(b) 3 K P^T week for each resident child 
holding a general ration book and who 
IS under 18 years of age 

(c) 2 per week for each other resident 

(d) Such additional milk as Minister 
of Food may authonse for non-residents 


1/3 per day for each child takmg milk 


3 per week for each child taking milk 


1/2 per day per head 


i The following illnesses are specified 

(a) an illness of an active worker including a domestic worker during which he is temporarily 
incapacitated for work, (6) an illness characterised by high and prolonged fever, (c) a post-operative 
condition after a major operation, (d) an illness of a child not attending school, (e) one or more 
of the following illnesses active tuberculosis of all types, silicosis, affection of the mouth, throat 
or gullet, or organic nervous disorder causing interference with swallowing, gastric, duodenal or 
anastomatic ulcer, dyspepsia due to conditions other than ulceration of the stomach or duodenum, 
colitis, diabetes melUtus, thyrotoxicosis, nephritis, and hyperemesia gravidarum, chorea of preg- 
nancy, acute yellow atrophy occurring during pregnancy, albuminuria of pregnancy and eclampsia 
which are of sufficient severity to entail total confinement to bed 

* A larger daily quantity may be obtained in those cases where such is provided by a local 
education authonty, and grant-aided nursery schools and non-residential wartime nurseries may 
be authorised to obtain a maximum of one pint per child per day 

• These mclude workers engaged in certam processes, e g , lead processing, for whom milk is 
considered a protection 

Since April 1942 milk for industrial workers is granted only on medical grounds 
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This scheme makes provision for a wider range of sick persons 
than did the previous scheme^ and besides giving priority to the 
classes enumerated in the free and cheap milk scheme it also 
allows children between 6 and 18 years of age priority of half a 
pint per day upon payment of the full retail price. Thus children 
in this group who receive milk in school are guaranteed at most only 
five-sixths of a pint per day — a far too small amount These 
quantities of fresh milk are supplemented by small quantities of 
dried and condensed milk. 

During the winter, as has been stated, milk allocations are low, 
and the '‘unprecedented demand is so far ahead of supplies that 
the gap (between production and consumption) is the widest in 
the country's history' \ However, the Minister of Food stated 

There is no reason for gloom A family of six, with two children under six 
and two tinder 17, will have about 25 pints of liquid milk a week, excluding the 
amount obtained in school, a family of two adults and two children undei six 
will have about 14 pints, a small family with one small child 10 pints In addi- 
tion, there are now available supplies of American condensed milk equal to about 
two pints of milk a month for each adult, and next month there will be house- 
hold powdered milk for cooking equal to four pints a month for each family 
Further, condensed milk produced at home and in the Empire will be available 
at all grocers ^ 

The shortage of milk has created difficulties for small dairies, 
which have had their trade reduced to a level that makes it hard 
for them to cover their overhead costs, and for “milk bars", which 
are no longer able to serve milk and milk shakes. These “bars" 
serving a variety of milk drinks were becoming increasingly popular 
before the war, and their trade depended to a large extent on the 
milk they obtained They now have practically become tea and 
coffee bars, and even the serving of coffee has been restricted 
because of the shortage of milk 

Other Priorities 

In addition to milk priorities, children have been given priority 
in the distribution of oranges, and receive free allowances of cod- 
liver oil compound and fruit juices. As late as October 1941, 
oranges were being distributed on a non-priority basis, and this 
was so unsuccessful that a priority scheme was adopted. Oranges 
arriving in Great Britain are reserved first for children under six, 

^ There is some evidence that doctors^ certificates qualifying persons to 
receive extra milk have been issued a little too freely, and the Ministry of Food 
has threatened to mvestigate the situation 

2 Reported in The T'lmes, 21 November 1941 
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and in October one lb. for each child was distributed When 
supplies are not sufficient to allow distribution over the whole 
country, distribution is limited to specified areas in rotation. On 
the first five days when oranges are available they may be bought 
only for children at the rate of one pound a week After the fifth 
day, oranges may be sold without restriction, but retailers are 
encouraged to give preference to children and to schools. 

Beginning on 8 December, a new scheme came into 9 peration 
for the distribution, free of charge, of black currant juice or puree, 
orange juice and cod-liver oil to all children under two The ''dis- 
tribution IS made through the Maternity and Child Welfare centres 
and the Local Lood Offices All children under two years of age 
receive cod-liver oil, those under six months receive black currant 
juice, and those between six months and two years receive black 
currant puree. 

In the first few weeks of the scheme the response was disap- 
pointing, since only about one-third of those eligible under the 
scheme had taken advantage of it By the middle of January, 
however, between 75 and 80 per cent of the children under two 
were receiving their cod-liver oil and fruit juices. In January the 
free issue of cod-liver oil was extended to include all children under 

SIX. 

The Ministry of Health organised a campaign in 1941 for the 
collection of rose hips — an excellent source of vitamin C School 
teachers, boy scouts, girl guides and the Women's Voluntary 
Service, women's rural institutes and other voluntary organisations 
collected some 200 tons which were converted into 600,000 bottles 
of rose hip syrup. This syrup is on sale through ordinary retail 
channels, and although no priorities are established in distribution 
most of it will probably be used for children. 

Priority in the distribution of eggs is allowed to children under 
six, to nursing and expectant mothers and to invalids suffering 
from certain diseases.^ Four eggs are allowed to these groups for 
every allocation of one to the ordinary consumer 

COMMUNAU Fe)E)DING 

Not only is the extension of communal feeding a basic part 
of the British food policy, but it is also an increasingly important 
aspect of the general war organisation of the country The needs 

1 Gastric, duodenal and anastomatic ulcers, post-operative conditions after 
operations on the stomach, duodenum or small intestine, diseases or injuries to 
the mouth, throat or gullet or organic nervous disorders interfering with mastica- 
tion or the swallowing of solid food, typhoid and paratyphoid fever and amoebic 
or bacillary dysentery under treatment m hospitals, et cetera 
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of industry and of the Army for increasing personnel have neces- 
sitated the mobilisation of women on a large scale If women are to 
enter industry, however, they must be freed from the necessity 
of providing meals for husbands and children. The extension of 
canteens in schools and factories accomplishes this purpose Meals 
for large numbers of people can be prepared and served at a lower 
per capita cost in terms of food, fuel and labour when they are 
provide^ communally than when they are provided in private 
homes. Thus the extension of communal feeding results in a more 
efficient use of shipping, resources and labour. 

Tonger hours of work, frequently under tense and difficult 
circumstances, increase the importance to the workers of an 
adequate noon meal at a reasonable price This can be assured if 
well managed canteens are installed in or near the factories. Can- 
teens can be used even more satisfactorily than difPerential ration- 
ing to direct extra food to the groups in the population who need 
it most. If extra food is allowed to children or particular classes 
of workers on their ordinary ration books, there is no guarantee 
that it will not be consumed by other members of the family. This 
possibility IS eliminated if canteens in schools and factories are 
reponsible for distributing this extra food. 

Increasingly large numbers of people are, therefore, eating at 
least one meal communally each day. This meal is “off the ration'’ 
and IS intended to supplement the ration. Much criticism has 
been directed against the Ministry of Food's policy of allowing 
restaurants to serve rationed food without requiring coupons. 
The critics claim that this policy favours the higher income groups. 
The extension of subsidised industrial canteens and communal 
feeding centres, however, brings “eating out" within the means 
of practically every income group ^ The criticism loses consider- 
able force in face of the fact that a well cooked meal consisting of 
one or two vegetables, potatoes, meat or fish and a dessert can 
be obtained for about fifteen pence. The chief weakness is the 
small number of these establishments. The non-rationmg of meals 

1 "Daring the last twenty-five years one of the great changes that has taken 
place in this country has been the development of the system of eating out 
Well-to-do people have always practised this, but the great change which has 
taken place is that it has now become the common practice of people who are 
not well-to-do. It was for this reason that we have based our food control on 
the assumption that it was necessary to provide food not only for domestic con- 
sumption in the home but for consumption in catering establishments We 
found, however, that these catering establishments were quite inadequate for 
the provision of meals for working-class people on the very large scale They 
were inadequate m number, and they were inadequate to provide those meals 
at prices that the people of whom we were talking could afford to pay. They were 
also inadequate in point of position, in so far as very many of them were a long 
way away from the places at which people work ” Minister of Food, in Parha- 
mentary Debates f House of Lords ^ 2 December 1941, Vol 121, col 150 
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consumed m catering establishments is not, therefore, a result of 
administrative laziness, as has frequently been charged, but a 
deliberate policy designed to save labour, fuel and food, improve 
the feeding of the people, and facilitate the transfer of women 
into industry. 

The importance of a sound knowledge of nutrition and of the 
proper preparation of foods on the part of those in charge of com- 
munal feeding establishments in these circumstances is self-evident 
The Ministry of Food maintains a staff of experts to advise canteen 
managers and others on these questions and publishes brochures 
to assist those planning menus and in charge of the preparation 
of food Special efforts are made to instruct them in different ways 
of using abundant, cheap and nutritious foods, e g , potatoes and 
carrots, in order to increase consumption yet avoid monotony in 
the menus Carefully managed communal feeding can, therefore, 
be used to modify conservative food habits and to develop a more 
efficient utilisation of available food supplies. 

The supply of trained canteen cooks has been unable to keep 
pace with the rapid extension of communal feeding, and a train- 
ing scheme has been arranged by the Ministry of Tabour in co- 
operation with the Board of Education and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. Training is given in Technical Institutes which 
have the necessary equipment and in selected canteens Courses 
vary in length up to six weeks Trainees m technical colleges 
receive an allowance of 33s. a week and a free mid-day meal, or, 
if the meal cannot be provided on any day, lOd. m place of it In 
canteens they receive 38s. a week and make their own meal arrange- 
ments. Transport expenses are paid 

Before the war, the only important form of communal feeding 
was the ordinary restaurant. A great variety of these restaurants 
catered for all income classes, but the standards of many of the 
cheaper restaurants left much to be desired and prices were fre- 
quently high for the meals served. Wartime communal feeding 
policy includes the ordinary restaurant but is aimed at the develop- 
ment of school canteens, factory and pithead canteens and public 
communal feeding centres In addition there are special arrange- 
ments for supplying hot meals in emergency conditions Targe 
numbers of people are fed by means of (a) communal kitchens 
designed to feed evacuated people and others requiring regular 
meals for whom ordinary restaurant facilities are inadequate, (6) 
cook houses intended to supply mobile canteens and individuals 
who wish to buy ready-cooked meals to take away; (c) canteens 
in schools, factories, and other places where large numbers of 
people are congregated without suitable restaurant facilities, and 
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{d) mobile canteens for supplying food in emergencies and to 
scattered groups of people who are unable to come to the feeding 
centres The canteens are stocked from cook houses or other 
supply kitchens. 


Communal Kttchens and Feeding Centres 

The Responsibility for the creation of community feeding 
centres rests primarily with local authorities, but the Ministry of 
Pood will finance the construction of premises, cover losses on 
running expenses, and provide specially trained people to give 
advice and assist in solving any problems that arise The Ministry 
has also established a central pool of kitchen and dining equipment 
which it has placed at the disposal of the local authorities for 
equipping their feeding centres. 

The term '‘British Restaurant’' has been widely adopted for 
these communal feeding centres.^ They are intended to be establish- 
ed only when suitable catering facilities are not otherwise available^, 
and in the beginning arose primarily for the purpose of feeding 
the population in bombed areas, Civil Defence Workers and other 
similar groups. Their value for all groups in the population was 
soon realised, however, and the scope of communal feeding was 
extended accordingly. The provision of feeding facilities for people 
wherever they were congregated became the goal of the Ministry 
of Food’s communal feeding policy. 

An extensive ofiicial communal feeding drive was not begun 
until the middle of 1940, primarily for emergency purposes, and 
m September of that year a Director of Communal Feeding was 
appointed in the Ministry of Food. By December only ten cities 
and towns outside of Tondon had reported that arrangements 
were being made. The London County Council was more pro- 
gressive in this respect, and its Leader was able to announce on 
8 October 1940 that within a week after the beginning of the pro- 
gram 20 feeding centres had been established and “at the present 
time, about three weeks since we started, we have some 60 centres 


1 Other terms are frequently used, however One local area with a popula- 
tion of 25,000 to 30,000 has five such restaurants which are called ''Civic Cafes” 
This area has an especially energetic and progressive local council 

2 The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food stated on 1 1 November 
1941 that "British Restaurants are established where, iii the opinion of the local 
authority, facilities ought to be provided for the supply of hot, nutritious and 
cheap meals, and where such facilities are not otherwise provided, or are inade- 
quate, It IS the expressed wish of my Noble Fnend that, before a decision is 
taken to establish a British Restaurant, full account should be taken of facilities 
provided by existing catering establishments ^'Parkamentary Debates, House of 
Commons, Vol 374, col 2058. 
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from which we are serving about 3,000 hot meals a day*’.^ Most 
of the restaurants are managed by former domestic science teachers 
The frequency and intensity of the bombing of the various areas 
affected the speed with which the feeding centres were set up, 
and since London was a heavily bombed area from the beginning, 
the authorities in London acted more quickly in this respect and 
attempted to establish a Londoners’ Meals Service wherever it 
was needed. Organisation in London is on an area basis , 

Twelve areas were established, each in charge of a head teacher Whenever 
the need is found, a centre is opened. A continuous survey is earned on through 
the educational officers and agents, and through voluntary associations and settle- 
ments, and wherever information is collected, indicating that a service is wanted, 
immediate steps are taken to open a centre ® 

After a slow start, however, the numbers of these centres 
throughout the country grew rapidly. In May 1941 there were 
489 British Restaurants operating in Great Britain, 65 of which 
were in the Greater London Area.^ By 31 October, this figure had 
grown to 1,148 

The difficulty of obtaining suitable premises, adequate equip- 
ment and sufficient labour has hampered the establishment of the 
British Restaurants Closed-down restaurants, town halls and 
other suitable buildings are used. In some areas where facilities 
for school feeding existed before the war, these facilities have been 
extended for community feeding. No priority for building materials 
or labour supplies is granted to local authorities for establishing 
feeding centres Equipment has been purchased wherever possible, 
and the Ministry of Food assists in supplying it Specialised equip- 
ment for large centres is more difficult to obtain, and the size of 
the feeding unit is frequently kept below the optimum for this 
reason. The labour problem has been eased by the large-scale use 
of voluntary workers. 

British Restaurants are not charity institutions and are patron- 
ised by all classes of the population. The atmosphere is not that 
of a bread line; the rooms are, for the most part, clean, cheerful, 
and frequently as attractive as many of the best catering estab- 
lishments, and they have been popular with the public in every 
area where they have been set up. The restaurants are expected 
to pay their current costs, although no consideration of loss is 
allowed to interfere with the rendering of a needed service. 


1 Quoted from Ministry or Food Bulletin, 11 October 1940 

2 lUd. 

® See statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 May 1941, Vol 371, col 1870 
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Local authorities are required by the Ministry to conduct British Restaurants 
on a fully self-supporting basis The prices charged for meals should be sufficient 
to cover overhead expenses, including amortisation of capital expenditure, and 
a small margin for contingencies The capital expenditures involved in establish- 
ing British Restaurants varies, mainly according to the structural adaptations 
which may be necessary m each case Running expenses also vary It is not 
possible to fix a standard price for meals Speaking generally, however, 
prices in British Restaurants are lower (than those of comparable catering 
establishments) and this is no doubt due to the fact that, as previously stated, 
these Restaurants are conducted on a self-supporting but not a profit-making 

basis ^ 

* 

British Restaurants do, however, use a considerable proportion 
of voluntary labour* 

Plans for these restaurants must be approved by the Ministry 
of Food, and there has been some criticism of delay by the Ministry 
in grantmg approval after schemes are submitted* It is probable 
that arrangements could be made for speeding up the Ministry's 
approval of the schemes of the local authorities. The Ministry 
maintains a staff of experienced catering officers who are charged 
with the inspection of British Restaurants throughout the country 
to ensure that they are conducted efficiently and meet the require- 
ments of the areas in which they are situated These inspectors co- 
operate with the Food Advice OflScers, who give advice to the 
managers of British Restaurants on the best use of foods most abund- 
ant from time to time and also furnish suitable menus. 

In addition to British Restaurants, cooking depots and com- 
munity kitchens have been set up by the Ministry of Food These 
are primarily for emergency purposes, and cooking depots have 
now been turned over to local authorities and can be used to supply 
school canteens and other needs. They had previously been stand- 
ing idle waiting for the emergency for which they were designed, 
but their new use will not interfere with their use in emergencies. 
Although the Ministry of Food distinguishes between emergency 
and community feeding facilities, in practice they dovetail into 
each other. The British Restaurant remains open during air raids 
for emergency feeding and may prepare food to be taken out in 
mobile canteens. Many of these restaurants and cooking depots 
are independent of local fuel supplies, having supplies of solid 
fuel, and are therefore able to operate when public utility services 
have been interrupted. Cash-and-carry service is also supplied by 
school canteens. Community kitchens are set up primarily for the 
preparation of hot meals which are distributed by mobile canteens 
or vans. These are of first importance during and after heavy 
raids but have also been employed experimentally in rural areas 

1 Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pood, iti 
Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 October 1941, Vol 374, cols 599-600. 
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Community feeding in rural areas must in some respects be 
handled differently from community feeding in urban areas. Rural 
shops are sometimes less well supplied with unrationed food than 
urban shops, and supplies may arrive more irregularly It is 
frequently necessary for the people to travel to the nearest urban 
shopping centre to obtain supplies of some unrationed foods 
Where the rural areas have been designated as reception areas, 
the difficulties are intensified, since the geographical allocation of 
food has not caught up with the movements of the population, and 
evacuation areas are frequently over-supplied relatively to the 
reception areas. 

Progress in supplying rural areas with adequate feeding centres 
had been very slow, but the Ministry of Food is experimenting 
with several different methods In some rural areas '‘cash-and- 
carry'' kitchens have been established where people may buy 
cooked meals for consumption elsewhere. In others, vans go out 
from central kitchens to small villages and even to the workers m 
the fields with hot meals and hot drinks ^ If meals are transported 
long distances after being cooked, adequate facilities for keeping 
food hot — sometimes for a considerable time — are required Special 
investigations have been made regarding the effects of heating and 
of keeping food hot for a long time on the nutritional elements of 
food. Meals are sometimes cooked at 7 a.m. for example and not 
consumed until noon. Not only will the nutritional value of food be 
affected, but also in many cases its palatability and appearance. 
Some foods can stand this treatment better than others, and re- 
search into this question is extremely important. The Children's 
Nutrition Council has criticised existing research on this problem 
as being unrealistic and failing to consider the conditions under 
which food is prepared and distributed in practice. 

Whatever methods we may be compelled to adopt in war, we must when 
peace returns sanction only such schemes as are scientifically satisfactory We 
need laboratories equipped to investigate every aspect of this large-scale prepara- 
tion, heating and conveying food, and we have no evidence that the present 
hnes of research are either realistic or adequate ® 


i “Inquiries are being made as to the nature of the service best smted to the 
varied conditions in different parts of the country and, at present, it would appear 
that small British Restaurants, or Cash and Carry Kitchens, in the more popu- 
lous rural areas, supplemented where necessary by Mobile Canteen Services, 
would meet the requirements The nature of further developments will 
depend on the experience gained at these centres and on the results of the general 
inquiries now being made ” Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, in Parhamentary Debates ^ House of Commons, 5 August 1941, 
Vol. 373, cols 1782-3. 

^ War-Hme Nutnhon Bidlehn, September 1941, pp 1-2 
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The communal feeding system is supplementary to ordinary 
restaurant facilities. There has been, of course, some criticism by 
those interested in commercial enterprises. In January 1942 a 
deputation of commercial caterers urged the Minister of Pood to 
slow down the opening of British Restaurants on the ground that 
they compete unfairly with private establishments, and the Minis- 
try was accused of ruining small caterers They drew from the 
Minister the assurance that before any more British Restaurants 
were opened the catering trade would be consulted, and further- 
more that ‘'British Restaurants had been brought into existence 
solely to meet a wartime need, and he saw no reason to anticipate 
their continued existence after the emergency'".^ It is not intended, 
however, to discourage the establishment of British Restaurants 
where they are needed. 

There is no doubt that many people go to British Restaurants 
who would otherwise have gone to an ordinary catering establish- 
ment Meals are cheaper and frequently much better, and there 
IS no income qualification for patrons. These restaurants are, 
however, subject to the same regulations as other catering establish- 
ments and clearly fulfil a community need. Through them the food 
authorities can influence the dietary habits of the people and 
help to secure the most efficient utilisation of the country's food 
supplies. There is a vast difference between ordinary commercial 
catering and catering for the purpose of feeding the people as well 
and as cheaply as possible. There is little doubt that the nutritional 
standard of the meals served in British Restaurants is superior to 
the standards of the general run of low-priced catering establish- 
ments. 


Regulation of Catering Establishments 

The food supplies, especially those which are rationed, of all 
catering establishments, including British Restaurants and can- 
teens, are subject to certain restrictions, and the size and content 
of meals served are regulated. Under an order dated 3 November 
1939, every Pood Control Committee was required to keep a 
register of all catering establishments in its area seeking to obtain 
bacon, ham or butter Meat and sugar were included in December 
1939. Under the rationing orders the amount of these foods allowed 
to catering establishments was prescribed. 

Not until 10 March 1941, however, were the number and con- 
tent of courses of meals served in catering establishments regulated. 
At this time catering establishments were prohibited from serving 


^ The TtmeSf 13 January 1942 
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in any one meal more than one main dish and one subsidiary dish, 
or more than two subsidiary dishes. A main dish was defined as 
any dish containing any meat, poultry or game (excluding soup 
containing less than 5 per cent, by weight of meat, poultry or 
game), or a dish containing 33 Vs P^^* cent, or more by weight of 
fish, cheese or eggs (excluding eggs as an omelette, or scrambled 
eggs). A subsidiary dish was defined as a dish (excluding soup) 
which contains less than Vs by weight of fish, cheese or eggs The 
only meals excluded from these restrictions were those served to 
patients in hospitals, sanatoria or nursing homes. In October 1^41 
cheese was removed from the classification as a main dish and 
any amount of cheese was allowed to be served in a subsidiary 
dish. 

At the same time as the restriction on meals went into effect, 
local authorities were given the power to issue directions to catering 
establishments regarding. 

(1) The serving of meals at any hour or on any day; 

(2) The nature of the meals; 

(3) The price charged for meals, 

(4) The cooking of food in any catering establishment for 

consumption elsewhere, 

(5) Use of vehicles owned by, or the method of transport 

at the disposal of, any catering establishment, 

(6) The employment of the staff of any catering establish- 

ment to carry out the directions issued. 


These powers were granted for extreme emergency use only, and 
instructions issued to authorities stated that any directions given 
under them were to be withdrawn as soon as the emergency ceased. 

A more comprehensive registration of catering establishments, 
residential establishments and institutions was adopted in Novem- 
ber 1941, when these establishments were required to acquire 
licences m order to obtain some 63 specified foods. All establish- 
ments and institutions were required to obtain a licence to carry 
on their businesses, and control by the Ministry was thereby 
tightened Buying permits must be obtained from the Ministry 
of Food by these establishments in order to obtain all rationed 
and many unrationed foods, and they must state the number of 
meals in eaqh of four classifications — breakfast, mam meal, sub- 
sidiary meal and tea. Allowances are based on the number of 
meals served in each category. When the milk reductions took 
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place, catering establishments were given 50 per cent, of their 
milk quota in evaporated or dried milk.^ 


School Canteens 

On 21 October 1941 the Board of Education issued a circular^ 
to local education authorities which began 

The President of the Board of Education and the Minister of Food have been 
considering what further measures are necessary to secure and maintain a high 
standard of nutrition among school children under war conditions Insofar as 
school facilities are concerned, this object can be secured in two ways, viz — 

(^) by the provision of school meals on a much larger scale than at present; 
by an increase in the number of children taking school milk from the 

present figure of 60 per cent to as near 100 per cent as may be possible 

The President desires to impress on all Authorities that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach the highest importance to the rapid achievement of these aims 

School feeding existed before the war but was primarily for 
‘"necessitous*^ children. Wartime school feeding is designed for 
all children, partly because of the need of getting women into 
industry, but largely because it is realised that growing children 
have special dietary needs that are frequently not met m the 
home, especially when many important foods are rationed under 
a system that does not take into consideration the special needs 
of children. As early as October 1939, the Ministry of Food issued 
a memorandum urging the development of canteens for the feed- 
ing of children in school and giving practical advice on the estab- 
lishment and running of canteens Nevertheless, the provision of 
school meals has proceeded extremely slowly, and in October 1941 
only 300,000 out of 5,000,000 school children were getting mid- 
day meals in the school, but this was a 100 per cent, increase over 
1940 ® From 1 October 1941, the minimum grant to public ele- 
mentary schools by the Board of Education on the cost of providing 
school meals was raised to 70 per cent. The maximum grant is 
95 per cent, of the cost. 

Most local authorities have initialed some sort of scheme for 
school meals, and the rate at which new centres are put into opera- 
tion is increasing rapidly, but as late as September 1941 the Child- 
ren's Nutrition Council doubted that “more than 15-20 per cent. 

^ See Appendix IV for Table of Allowances of Food to catering establish- 
ments. 

^ In April 1942 the Government announced an impending decision to limit the 
prices which might be charged for meals in hotels and restaurants 
1567. 

* See statement of the Minister of Food, in FarUamentary Debates, House of 
Lords, 21 October 1941, Vol 374, cols 348 and 351 
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of the local education authorities could boast of providing meals 
for a tenth of the elementary school children in their areas*^ ^ 

The method of providing meals vanes according to the con- 
ditions in each locality. Some large urban schools have their own 
kitchens, other schools depend on outside kitchens or restaurants. 
The Ministry of Food has encouraged the extension of cooking 
depots set up and operated by the County Councils and local 
authorities, each of which is capable of supplying about 3,000 
mid-day meals daily Arrangements have been made ^for these 
depots as well as the British Restaurants to prepare and dejiver 
meals to schools. 

From 17 November 1941, school canteens were registered as 
priority establishments and were thereby assisted in obtaining 
supplies of cocoa powder, starch food powders, nee, suet, pulses 
and oatmeal Allowances of meat and sugar are doubled, and that 
of preserves nearly doubled. A special allowance of milk is given 
for cooking purposes.^ 

The Board of Education emphasises that the nutritional value 
of school meals is of greatest importance and that adequate and 
balanced meals 

will not be cheap, but it is not the cost of the meal but its nutritive value that 
should be the paramount consideration Parents look to the school dinner to 
furnish the mam meal of the day for their children, and this expectation can be 
realised only by the provision of a first-rate meal Unfortunately, there have 
been, and still are some instances where the authorised allowances of food have 
not been bought in full owing to a well-meant but mistaken effort to keep the 
price of the school dinner very low or even to make a profit for sports funds, 
etc The Government’s policy is frustrated by such practices Bconomy should 
be studied not by reducing the quantity or quality of the food and stavmg off 
hunger with liquids such as soup, but by avoiding waste by skilled buying, and 
by good cooking . . If it is found that some parents cannot pay the full cost 
of the food the remedy is not to give a poorer meal, but to adjust the income 
scales so as to provide for meals on part payment, as well as for free meals in 
cases of greater necessity Whether such adjustments are called for or not, it 
IS essential that the arrangements should be such that no child is debarred from 
participating in the meals through inability of his parents to contnbute to the 
cost ® 


Canteens for Industrtal and Agricultural Workers 

Slowly the principle of feeding people where they are con- 
gregated has grown and spread. It was early applied to the feed- 

1 War-Time Nutntion Bullehn, September 1941, p 3 

2 See Appendix IV for the allowances for school canteens registered as priority 
catering estabhshments for public elementary schools, day special schools, 
nursery schools, secondary schools, and those technical schools serving mid-day 
dmners mamly for students under 18 

* Circular No 1571, 12 November 1941. 
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ing of factory workers, and special allowances of food to such 
centres on a comprehensive scale were introduced late in 1941 In 
the beginning canteens were too often places where a choice of a 
few “snack’ ^ foods could be obtained, but they have gradually 
developed into full-fledged feeding centres The number of can- 
teens in the factories, at the pit-heads of mines and near the fields 
where agricultural workers are employed is being increased. Large- 
scale transfers of workers, many of whom are living in billets, 
means that noon meals can no longer be obtained in the accustomed 
manner and that what catering establishments there are will be 
overcrowded Workers who have to travel long distances to their 
work must be provided with nearby feeding facilities Night shifts 
make necessary the provision of meals in factories at unusual 
hours The welfare work of the Ministry of Labour has long been 
concerned with factory canteen facilities The policy of the Minis- 
try of Food in collaboration with the Ministry of Labour is that 
every worker should be able to obtain at least one full meal at 
his place of work. 

In July and August 1940 a survey of the capacity of catering 
establishments was carried out in order to obtain information regard- 
ing the need for special factory canteens and communal feeding 
centres. All employers were urged to set up canteens for their workers 
and the Ministry of Food agreed to assist them. The Ministry 
of Labour and National Service determines where canteens are 
needed, and the Ministry of Food co-operates in establishing them. 
Under powers^ granted by the Minister of Labour, a factory 
inspector can compel an employer who employs more than 250 
workers, and who is engaged on Government work, to arrange for 
the establishment in his factory of a canteen serving hot meals. 
Similarly, dock authorities and employers engaged in works of 
construction can be compelled to provide canteens^ Factories 
with less than 250 workers are considered too small for the general 
provision of inside canteens to be practicable In some cases a 
number of factories of this sort have voluntarily joined together 
to form a common canteen In other areas where there is a large 
number of small factories, British Restaurants have been set up 
to serve them. Some of the factories thus served have made ar- 
rangements to bring cooked food m bulk from the British Restaur- 
ants in the area to the factories, where it is served in factory mess 
rooms. ^ 


^ Factories (Canteen) Order, 1940 

2 Docks (Provision of Canteens) Order, 1941, and Building Operations and 
Works Engineering Construction (Welfare and Safety Provisions) Order, 1941 
* This arrangement seems to be particularly widespread in Birmingham 
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By the end of July 1941, 

there were canteens selling hot meals at approximately 4,000 factories, including 
shipbuilding yards, but excluding other canteens and refreshment houses at 
docks and canteens at building sites In addition such canteens were being 
established at about 750 factories Canteens at building sites numbered 460, 
and dock canteens, insofar as they could be distinguished from other refreshment 
houses at docks, were reckoned at 70, with 37 more in course of establishment 
Factory canteens have recently been coming into actual operation at the rate 
of about 100 a month ^ ^ 

In December 1941, the Minister of Food stated that there were 
11,269 registered canteens in the country, including those in 
factories, at pit heads, at building sites, dock estates and in schools. ^ 
The creation of canteens for miners presented special problems, 
since cooking facilities cannot be used underground and the miners 
cannot always get to a central canteen. The Ministry of Food has 
sought the co-operation of the Minister of Mines and the Miners 
Welfare Commission in arranging feeding facilities for miners. 
In some districts miners are supplied with meat sandwiches which 
form the ‘ 'snapping' ' that they take down into the mine. Pit- 
head canteens are being provided for the larger mines and "snack 
bars" at smaller ones. The responsibility for the provision of 
facilities in the mining industry has been assumed by the Miners 
Welfare Commission, while the Ministry of Food takes care of the 
provision of food The latter has placed at the disposal of the in- 
dustry a staff expert m the organising of canteens.* The Miners 
Welfare Commission has funds which can be used for equipping 
canteens. By 27 January 1942, 667 collieries had canteens serving 
sandwiches, meat pies or snacks, and 152 more collieries had can- 
teens in preparation. About 590,000 men were employed by these 
collieries. Only 49 collieries had canteens providing full meals, 
but 312 had canteens in preparation.^ These collieries employed 
nearly 350,000 workers. The program for feeding miners envisages 
the setting up of 856 canteens feeding 680,500 miners — about 93 
per cent of the miners in the country ® 

Until the latter part of 1941 catering establishments of all 
kinds were treated equally in respect of food supplies, with the 

1 Statement of the Munster of Labour and National Service, in Parhament- 
ary Debates, House of Commons, 2 October 1941, Vol 374, col 696 

2 Parhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 3 December 1941, Vol 121, col 152 

® See letter from the Minister of Food m The Ttmes, 7 July 1941 

^ Most of these canteens in preparation served sandwiches and snacks and are 
thus included in the figures for those canteens 

® This will involve an estimated expenditure of £1,250,000 m the twelve 
months following the beginning of December 1 941 See statement of the Mimster 
of Food, in Parhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 2 December 1941, Vol 121, 
col. 154 
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exception of canteens serving heavy workers or workers who 
worked for long hours and who were engaged on essential produc- 
tion. Extra allowances of cheese and meat were given to these 
establishments and priority was assured them in obtaining their 
ordinary requirements. In October 1941, however, the Ministry 
of Food issued the following announcement: 

The rations of industrial workers will be supplemented by increasing the 
allowancesv of food to canteens and other catering establishments serving indus- 
trial workers All catering establishments, private and public, will be divided 
mto^ three categories Category A will comprise canteens and certain other 
approved catering establishments (such as dock-side restaurants) serving meals 
to workers in a small number of heavy industries of great national importance, 
including mining, quarrying, docks, iron and steel, and metal extraction Category 
B wdl include all other industrial canteens and private establishments catering 
wholly or mainly for workers in factories or other industrial works ^ Category C 
will consist of all other catermg establishments * 

Increased allowances of food, determined in consultation with 
the Ministry of Labour, are assured to the priority categories A 
and B ® Category C continues to receive the ordinary allowances. 
It IS true that under these arrangements some individuals who 
are not priority workers, but who happen to take meals in priority 
establishments, receive extra foods The number of these indi- 
viduals is not large, however, in relation to the numbers of priority 
workers, and it is doubtful whether any practicable system could 
be devised which would eliminate all anomalies of this sort. 

In addition to priority allowances for canteens, extra food is 
given to certain recreational clubs for war workers and to clubs 
at Headquarters of the Air Training Corps to enable them to 
provide light refreshments. Youth Service centres, which are estab- 
lished by the local education authorities or voluntary bodies for 
young working people, are similarly allowed extra food to enable 
them to provide light refreshments for young people who attend 
the centres after work in factories and other industrial establish- 
ments. Youth Service centres with adequate cooking facilities and 
which are open at least five nights a week are given a special 
allowance of milk and the normal catering allowance of other 
foods Centres without cooking facilities open at least three nights 
a week and with a normal attendance of 30 receive the normal 
catering allocation of sugar, preserves and fats and a special 
allocation of milk and cheese. Assistance in obtaining rationed 
foods is also given to roadside cafes serving transport workers. 

1 Commercial catering establishments, 60 per cent or more of whose patrons 
are mdustrial workers, are included in this category 

2 Press Notice 1395, 25 October 1941 

« See Appendix IV, table xir. 
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The extension of communal feeding of all sorts thus provides 
a supplementary allowance of food above the domestic ration, 
which IS based on the average domestic need of the average house- 
hold”,^ These supplementary allowances are to some extent based 
on the nutritional needs of different groups of the population. 
The full development of the programme will go far towards estab- 
lishing a well-founded system of differential feeding of different 
groups based on needs and not on income. The provisiop of food 
by catering establishments “off the ration” does, however, dis- 
criminate in the beginning against low income groups, against 
individuals in reception areas where such establishments are too 
few to meet the demand, and against workers in areas whose 
population IS swollen by an influx of workers for recently expanded 
or established war industries. The rapid provision of feeding 
centres reduces this discrimination, but unfortunately the feeding 
programme has been very slow in getting under way It is moving 
rapidly, but there is still a long way to go before the entire working 
and school population is adequately catered for in cheap and 
good public restaurants and canteens. Until this goal has been 
reached criticism of “off the ration” feeding in catering establish- 
ments retains much of its force. There are great differences between 
different localities, depending on the energy and progressiveness 
of the local authorities and on the influence of the local catering 
trades, which generally oppose the British Restaurants. Some areas 
having large influxes of evacuees are insufficiently provided with 
Communal Reeding Centres, and there the congestion in the 
existing catering establishments is acute. One area, for example, 
whose population is swollen from a peace-time figure of about 
60,000 people to over 80,000 has no British Restaurants although 
it has a few lunch rooms and canteens The evacuees, who suffer 
most in these cases, have no voice in local affairs, and it is the 
local authority which decides whether a British Restaurant should 
be established 

If enough British Restaurants are not provided the policy of 
encouraging communal “off the ration” feeding is seriously im- 
paired, because as restaurant prices rise public criticism of what 
amounts to a discrimination in favour of the higher income groups 
increases. This might cause more restrictions on, or even rationing 
of, restaurant meals. The British Restaurant idea is undoubtedly 
a good one, but the restaurants must be scattered generously 
throughput the country if the general policy of which they are 
the backbone is not to break down 

1 Minister of Food, in Parhamentary Debates^ House of Lords, 2 December 
1941, Vol 121, col 150. 
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Community kitchens and cooking depots are the backbone of 
the emergency feeding programme. British Restaurants, many 
of which can operate independently of the city fuel and light 
supplies, are open during air raids For towns that are heavily 
bombed, however, fleets of mobile canteens with independent 
cooking facilities are rushed to the critical areas ‘‘Food convoys” 
for every Food Division m the country have been created. Each 
convoy is a complete unit, equipped with food, water, solid fuel 
and utensils It generally includes eight vehicles — one 350-gallon 
water tanker, two lorries carrying food for 6,000 meals of tea, bread, 
margarine and vegetable stew, two kitchen lorries, and three 
mobile canteens to distribute the food Motor-cycle despatch riders 
are attached to each unit to maintain liaison between the com- 
ponents of the convoy and with the local authorities. People in 
the bombed towns are informed where food can be obtained by 
means of a loud-speaker van The Trades Union Congress also 
maintains a fleet of mobile canteens for emergency service. 

Canteens have been established in public air-raid shelters by 
the local authorities and by voluntary bodies. Except m the can- 
teens of local authorities, the sale of food in public air-raid shelters 
is permitted only under licence from the Ministry of Food. In 
London, by December 1940, over 1,000 shelters had regular ar- 
rangements capable of feeding over 200,000 people each night in 
addition to the 121,000 people fed nightly in the tube stations by 
the London Passenger Transport Board. Meals provided in 
shelters could not be so well balanced on the whole as those of can- 
teens and other establishments, since the unpredictable demand 
made perishable foods wasteful to handle and meant that only 
foods fairly easily stored could be used. Canned foods which 
would have met the requirements of both storage and nutrition 
were not available in suflhcient quantities Emergency feeding 
facilities are closely associated with the general emergency dis- 
tribution programme which has already been discussed,^ 

The contribution of voluntary groups and especially of volun- 
tary workers to the development of the communal feeding facilities 
of all sorts must not be overlooked. The Women's Voluntary 
Services have been especially active m this field, and many school 
and factory canteens owe much to the labour they have freely 
offered. In addition, voluntary groups publish pamphlets designed 
to give information regarding the setting up of canteens and 
restaurants and suggestions regarding suitable menus to those 


iSeepp 101-105. 
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who were working to establish such undertakings. For example, 
in 1940 the W*V.S. issued a 70-page pamphlet on Commumty 
Feeding tn War-hme} Fire watchers and other A.R P. Services 
have in many cases been fed while on duty entirely by women 
working voluntarily. Many employers have voluntarily set up 
and run canteens for the workers in their factories, this is clearly 
in the interest of employers, since increased output and improved 
morale not infrequently follow the establishment of a good^^anteen. 
The Minister of Food spoke with praise of the work of the volun- 
tary organisations in helping to provide dockside feeding facilities 

I think it would be appropriate to pay tribute to the work of some of 
the voluntary organisations in this matter. When we first became aware of the 
necessity of increasmg these dockside canteens, there was obviously going to 
be a delay before we could bring the new machinery into existence, and a number 
of voluntary bodies, many of them women’s bodies, including the Women’s 
Voluntary Service and the YWCA, came along with their mobile canteens 
and went to the dockside day after day, regularly providing meals for the dock 
workers That was a very valuable piece of war work, for which I am grateful ® 

This is only one example of the work these groups are doing 
all over the country. 


1 Second edition, 1941 (H.M S O ) 

* Parhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 2 December 1941, Vol 121, col 153 
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FOOD PRICE CONTROL POLICY 


Food prices contribute 60 per cent, to the Ministry of Labour's 
cost-of-living index in Great Britain This index to a large extent 
determines the course of wage rates in the country. When it rises, 
demands for increased money income follow from many sections in 
the population. If it rises far these demands must be granted if 
morale, efficiency and health are to be maintained among the 
people, but incomes do not always rise as fast as prices, and severe 
injustice is done to the recipients of low and fixed money incomes 
since they suffer a fall in their real income as prices rise. Further- 
more, in wartime even if money incomes kept pace with prices 
real income must fall since the supply of consumers' goods is not 
being increased but rather reduced. Prices may rise in response 
to increased demand, but there is little tendency for them to call 
forth greater supplies, and the well-known ‘Vicious spiral" results. 
Control of prices therefore is a central part of financial policy, 
and especially control of the prices of those goods bulking in the 
cost of living. 

The stability of the cost-of -living index is considered important, 
partly because the wages of over 2 ) 4 . million workers are linked 
directly to it, but also because it is widely believed to measure the 
effect of the war on costs of living and thereby, on the material 
wellbeing of the people. The index, however, measures changes 
from 1914 m the cost of buying a particular collection of goods and 
services. The cost of this composite commodity is assumed to 
represent the cost of living for the average worker's family.^ The 
index simply represents the changes m the cost of buying this collec- 
tion. When it stands at 165, for example, it means that the cost of 
buying the collection of foods consumed in 1914 and included in 
the index is 65 per cent, higher than it was in July 1914. It is 

^ The collection of goods and services included in the index was selected on 
the basis of a family budget enquiry of 1904, and the proportion of total expend- 
iture on each item or group of items in the budget determines the weight given 
in the index to each item or group of items 
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obvious, therefore, that apart from whatever changes occurred 
between 1914 and the outbreak of the present war in the composite 
commodity consumed by the average working-class family, the 
index is unreliable as an index of the cost of food to the average 
family in wartime. Rationing has considerably altered the kinds 
and amounts of foods bought by the people. Goods are no longer 
available in the same quantities as before the war, and the cost of 
living in wartime is the cost of buying a different collection of 
goods from that bought previously. Seventy-one per cent, of the 
food prices index is made up of foods that are now rationed,^ if 
milk and eggs are included in this category, and consumption of 
rationed goods is restricted in most cases below the pre-war level 
The Economtst^ has pointed out that rationing has so reduced the 
quantities of foods available that “the increase in the average 
household’s expenditure on the items included in the index cannot 
have been as big as its rise since the outbreak of war” This may 
be true, but the index excludes all fresh fruits and vegetables, 
canned goods, jam, fats other than butter and margarine, sweets 
and preserves, and other miscellaneous items. The deficiencies 
resulting from decreases in the amounts of rationed food that can 
be bought must be made up from other sources which are not in- 
cluded in the food prices index. The cost of an adequate diet has 
probably increased as a result of the increased prices and partial 
disappearance of fruits and vegetables and the necessity of pur- 
chasing more of the more expensive unrationed commodities that 
do not carry sufficient weight in the index or are not included in it ^ 
The proportion of the total family expenditure on food that is 
included in the food prices index is less than before the war, and 
the index is consequently a less reliable measure of the cost of 
food to the average family. Nevertheless, the Ministry of labour’s 
cost-of-living index is the only official measure of cost of living in 
use in the United Kingdom. 

The index which stood at 155 (July 1914 — 100) on 1 September 
1939^ rose to 187 on 1 September 1940, and to 199 on 1 September 
1941 — a rise of only 28 per cent. During 1941 the index was remark- 
ably steady — ^fluctuating within a range of 5 points. Approximately 
18.8 per cent, of the increase over September 1939 was due to the 
purchase tax and additional taxes on sugar, tea, tobacco, matches 
and cigarettes 

1 31 May 1941, p 732 

2 See BullePin of the Institute of Statistics, Oxford, 5 April 1941, Vol 3, No 
5, p 92, and 30 August 1941, Vol 3, No 12 (Supplement I) 

^The price and index figures given for any month m the following discussion 
refer to the first of the month, and therefore represent the situation in the previous 
month. 
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rABIM 11. COST-OP-IylViNG IND3SX OP THp MINISTRY OP LABOUR 

{July 1914 « 100 ) 


Month 

1939 

1940 

1941 


Per cent 
iucrease 
over Sept 
1939 

Index 
on 1st 
of each 
month 

Per cent 
increase 
over Sept 
1939 

Index 
on 1st 
of each 
month 

Per cent 
increase 
over Sept 
1939 

January 

155 


174 

12 

196 

26 

February . . 

155 


177 

14 

197 

27 

Inarch 

153 


179 

15J^ 

197 

27 

April 1 

153 


178 

15 

198 

28 

May . 

153 


180 

16 

200 

29 

June . . ' 

153 


181 

17 

200 

29 

July 

156 


187 

21 

199 

28 

August ' 

155 


185 

19 

199 

28 

September 

155 


187 

21 

199 

28 

October 

165 


189 

22 

199 

28 

November 

169 

9 

192 

24 

200 

29 

December 

173 

ny2 

195 

26 

201 

29M 


Source Mtmstry of Labour Gazette 

Thus the policy of stabilising the cost of living as measured by 
this index has been extremely successful — owing m no small 
measure to the stabilisation of the food prices index. The index 
of retail food prices in the United Kingdom stood at 138 on 1 
September 1939 and at 166 on 1 September 1941 — a rise of 20 per 
cent , which is substantially less than the rise in the total cost- 
of-living index. During 1941 the index actually fell from 172 to 
165. 


TABrB 12 INDBX OP RpTAin POOD PRICES OP THp MINISTRY OP LABOUR 

{July 1914 = 100 ) 


Month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Index 
on 1st 
of each 
month 

Per cent 
increase 
over Sept 
1939 

Index 
on 1st 
of each 
month 

Per cent 
increase 
over Sept 
1939 

Index 
on 1st 
of each 
month 

Per cent 
increase 
over Sept 
1939 

January 



157 

14 

172 

25 

February 

138 


161 

17 

171 

24 

March 

135 


161 

17 

169 

22 

April 

135 


158 

14J^ 

170 

23 

May 

135 


159 

15 

171 

24 

June 

134 


158 : 

14)^ 

170 

23 

July 

139 


168 

22 

167 

21 

August 

137 


164 

19 

167 

21 

September 

138 


166 

20 

166 

20 

October 

150 

9 

169 

22 

165 

20 

November 

154 

12 

172 

25 

165 

20 

December 

157 

14 

173 

25 

165 

20 


Source Mtmstry of Labour Gazette. 
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Food Subsides 

The chief reason for the stability of this index is the Govern- 
ment's subsidy policy. The food prices index rose sharply after 
the outbreak of war, as is shown above, and in December 1939 the 
policy of subsidising certain foods was started in order to prevent 
their prices from rising too quickly. For the first seven months of 
the war, coming within the financial year ending 31 March 1940, 
the deficit in the Ministry of Food's trading accounts amounted 
to £19,500,000, of which a little more than one-half was used'" to 
subsidise bread and flour, one quarter to subsidise meat, and the 
balance for liquid milk and bacon ^ On31 January 1940 the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer disclosed that the annual subsidy on food 
was amounting to about £50,000,000 a year.^ The weekly subsidy 
on bread and flour was £480,000, on milk £235,000, on meat 
£320,000, and on bacon £80,000. These subsidies had prevented 
a rise of an additional 12 points in the food prices index — 73^ 
points in the cost-of-living index.® In the fiscal year 1940-1, the 
rate of subsidy was considerably higher, and in April 1940 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 

. . to contintie and extend the policy of stabilisation in an endeavour to 

prevent any further rise of the Cost-of-Livmg Index Number, apart from minor 
seasonal changes, above the present range of 125-130 in terms of the pre-war 
level . I have included m my estimated expenditure a margin to provide for 
important extensions of the prmciple of subsidising essential goods and services ^ 

At the present time subsidised foods account for approximately 
75 per cent, of the food price index®, and subsidies are being paid 
at the rate of some £102,000,000 a year, excluding the pre-war 


1 Parhamentary Secretary to the Mmistry of Food, in Parhamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 13 November 1940, VoL 365, col 1207 

^Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 31 January 1940, Vol 356, col. 
1155 

® See debate on Food Prices m Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
8 February 1940, Vol. 357. 

^ Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 7 April 1941, Vol 370, col 1321. 
® In the food prices index subsidised foods receive weights of 228 out of a total 
of 334 The weights for each food are as follows 


*Beef , . 

. 48 

*Mutton 

..24 

Bacon . . 

. .19 

Bish .. . 

. 9 

*Flour . . 

.20 


♦Bread 50 

♦Tea , . 22 

Sugar . . 19 

♦Milk . 25 

Butter . . 41 


Cheese . 10 

Margarine. . . .10 
♦Fggs .19 

♦Potatoes 18 

♦Subsidised food 


Source MimstRy or Labour. The Cost of Ltvtng Index Number, Method of 
Comptlahon (H M.S O , 1931) 
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cost of the cattle and sugar beet subsidies^ which have been con- 
tinued. The various foods are subsidised as follows^: 



Million £ 

Plour, bread, oatmeal and feeding stuffs . 

50 

Meat ... 

23 

Milk, tea, eggs, potatoes . 

.12 

National Milk Scheme . , 

. ... 17 

Total . 

,102 


In addition, the cost of transport of many foods is borne by 
the Ministry of food, involving a subsidy of £20,000,000 annually.® 

This subsidy of more than £100,000,000 a year may be expected 
to become larger as costs rise. The recent increase in the wages of 
agricultural workers, the increased difficulties of ocean transport 
as a result of the hostilities m the Tar East, and the continued 
rise of other costs, will raise the amount of subsidy required if 
retail prices of food are to be kept down in accordance with the 
policy enunciated above. 

Course op Food Price)s 

The prices of the different foods have followed widely different 
courses since the outbreak of war Most of them have risen, but a 
small part of the rise is the result of the elimination of the cheaper 
brands of many foodstuffs, which raises the average price. Greater 
seasonal fluctuations in prices occur when imports from different 
climates are cut off, since the seasons of the year occur at different 
times in different parts of the world. This is an important factor 
for fruit and eggs The prices of some foods have been affected 
more by the German occupation of the continent than others, and 
the home production of most foods has been hampered by the 
shipping difficulties, which caused a shortage of fertilisers and 
feeding stuffs, and by a shortage of labour. 

The prices of flour and bread have remained steady as a result 
of the subsidy. Flour prices were lower on 1 September 1941 
than they were on 1 September 1939, although they rose sharply 
during October 1941 as a result of a change in policy which reduced 
the subsidy on flour and increased it on bread, the price of which 
was lower on 1 November 1941 than on 1 September 1939.'^ Flour 
and bread, therefore, played no part m contributing to the rise 

A Amounting to about £6,750,000 annually before tbe war. 

* See statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pood, in 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 September 1941, Vol 374, col 50 

» Ihtd , 14 October 1941, Vol 374, col 1241. 

^ See Appendix V for the individual food prices and indices on which this 
discussion*and the discussion of other foods which follows it are based 
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in the food prices index Tea rose from an average price of 2s 4d 
on 1 September 1939 to 2s 6d on 1 May 1940, where it has remained 
as a result of control. The price of sugar has fluctuated slightly, 
but in December 1941 it stood at the same level as before the war 
Thus bread, flour, sugar and tea have been kept at approximately 
the pre-war level. 

On the other hand, prices of meat, bacon, fish, milk, eggs, 
cheese, butter, margarine and potatoes have risen markedly Fish 
showed the greatest percentage of increase between 1 September 
1939 and 1 September 1941, having risen 56 per cent. During the 
first seven months of 1941 the prices were even higher, the index 
on 1 May reaching 455 (1914 = 100) compared with 206 on 1 
September 1939 — an increase of 121 1 per cent. During this period 
fish prices were not controlled, with the exception of herrings, 
Icelandic cod and imported cod fillets, and the extravagant heights 
to which prices rose caused great public discontent, manifested in 
the newspapers and Parliament 

Control of fish prices is difi5cult because during the war fishing 
is extremely hazardous and the men who go to sea must be ade- 
quately recompensed for the risks they run. The Admiralty has 
reqmsitioned for minesweeping about 75 per cent, of the trawlers 
usually engaged m the trade, thus reducing normal fish supplies 
by approximately the same amount, and demand is far greater 
than the reduced supply. Furthermore, fish is an extremely perish- 
able commodity. 

Before imposing control the Ministry of Food entered into 
negotiations with the fish trade to try to develop a voluntary 
scheme for controlling the industry When Ford Woolton an- 
nounced in the House of Fords on 25 June 1941 the imposition of 
a complete system of price control m the fishing industry, he said* 

I sougM the assistance of the trade some months ago, and asked them to put 
their house in order and to put themselves right with public opinion My negotia- 
tions with the trade have been long and they have been patiently conducted 
with Its many branches and ramifications I have now received proposals regard- 
ing what they consider to be the proper prices for the public to pay I reject 
these proposals When I invited the trade to put its house in order, I did not 
invite it to perpetuate extravagant prices which I am told have met with the 
stern disapproval of many who value the good name of their trade ^ 

Early in 1941 the sale of fish by wholesalers was prohibited 
except under licence and maximum prices for all fish except shell- 
fish, salmon, trout and pickled herrings were prescribed. Prices 
of fish were controlled at the quay, in the shops and at all inter- 
mediate stages. 

^ Po/rhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 25 June 1941, Vol 119, col 512, 
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A special effort is made to protect the remuneration of fishing 
crews. 


. , It IS a custom of the British fishing industry for the crews of trawlers 
to be paid on a profit-sharing basis These men who seek our food in dangerous 
waters must be adequately rewarded for the risks that they run In the fishing 
industry two types of people take risks, but the risks are entirely different in 
character There are the men who go down to the sea in ships and sail daily and 
nightly among the mines, their risk remains and must be rewarded There are 
others wKo control the industry from the comparative security of the land They 
take the commercial risk, which indeed is considerable in peace-time but in war- 
time IS greatly reduced In commercial practice, the cost of labour and the cost 
and profit on management both go to fix the price of goods to the consumer. 
But there is no reason why the profits of the owners should be automatically 
increased by the fact that under war conditions an additional inducement has 
to be given to the crew, I have, therefore, decided to include in the Order a pro- 
vision requiring that whenever the firsthand price reaches the maximum, one 
shilling a stone shall be reserved exclusively for the crew By this means we shall 
secure that the remuneration of the fishermen will be on the same basis as if I 
had accepted the level of maximum prices which were recommended by the 
Trade Committee ^ 

Since fishing crews are paid in relation to the value of the 
catch, the result of the order referred to is to raise the value of 
the catch for the purpose of remunerating the fishermen, and 
owners are required to settle with the men, if the maximum prices 
are reached (which occurs 90 per cent, of the time), on a higher 
value basis than the maximum prices would give for the catch, 

I^or fish previously uncontrolled the prescribed prices were 
substantially below the prevailing prices. The fish prices index 
fell promptly to 337 on 1 July, and subsequent reductions in the 
prescribed prices of certain fish brought it down to 305 on 1 October. 

The prices of other first-class proteins also rose considerably 
between 1 September 1939 and 1 September 1941 but less than 
fish prices, since they were better controlled and, with the excep- 
tion of cheese, the shortage was not so severe Furthermore, they 
are all rationed, and, most important, all of them are subsidised. 
The cheese prices index rose 29 3 per cent., and the milk prices 
index 30.7 per cent. The entire increase in cheese prices took 
place before June 1940. After the maximum price order of May, 
the average price of cheese published in the Ministry of labour 
Gazette fell 10 per cent Before the imposition of price control, 
the Ministry of Food tried to regulate the price of cheese by releas- 
ing imported supplies at its own price, although the Minister of 
Food was not the sole importer of cheese, and did not purchase 


Ihtd , col 513. 
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home supplies. The loss involved in this transaction was at the 
rate of £600,000 a year ^ 

Retail milk prices are subject to seasonal and regional varia- 
tions. They were raised sharply in June 1940 to cover increased 
producers' and distributors' costs, but at the same time the National 
Milk Scheme was introduced, which offset this rise for the priority 
classes.^ They were raised again in December 1940 to an average 
of 9d a quart, around which level they have since fluctuated season- 
ally. 

Egg prices have gone through somewhat the same history as 
fish prices, increasing scarcity sending prices up to a peak during 
October and November 1940. The progressive occupation of the 
continent by Germany cut off supplies of Dutch and Danish eggs, 
and this augmented the existing scarcity The index on 1 De- 
cember 1940 stood at 314 compared with 228 in 1939 and 200 in 
1941. The history of the Ministry of Food's attempts to control 
egg supplies and prices is discussed above ^ As may be seen from 
the index of prices^ it was not until the introduction of control 
m June 1941 that egg prices were stabilised In addition a subsidy 
was paid on them and they fell from an average of 2%d each on 
1 June to 2 J-^d for large eggs and 2j^d for small eggs on 1 July. 

Meat policy and prices went through a confused series of 
changes from the outbreak of war until the middle of January 
1940. In September 1939, provisional prices were established for 
home-killed meat, stocks of canned meat and imported meat and 
pork were requisitioned, and control set up over importers. Then 
in December price control was abandoned and a free market in 
home-produced meat and fatstocks was restored. The Economist^ 
commented as follows 

The reason given was that marketings of fat stock will be suflGlcient in the 
next few weeks to offset the shortage in supplies of imported meat caused by 
the demand of the Army But to the working-class urban housewife, high quality 
British beef and pork are not a substitute for the standard cuts of imported 
meat British and imported meat serve very different markets and they are 
only interchangeable if the Ministry has control over all supplies and allocates 
meat, irrespective of origin to the butchers at standard prices 

The policy pursued by the Ministries of Food and Agriculture 
m regard to the prices paid to the farmers for the various kinds 
of livestock has been discussed above The prices that the Ministry 

1 Fourth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure^ op 
cit , p 26 

* See above, pp. 124-126 

pp. 91-93 

* See Appendix V 

® 9 December 1939, p 369 
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considers itself 3 ustified in charging the consumer leave a trading 
loss in the accounts of the Ministry, which is, of course, a subsidy 
on meat 

Meat is rationed by value, and consequently prevailing prices 
directly limit the quantity that may be obtained on the ration 
This form of rationing has also resulted in a greater relative in- 
crease in the prices of the cheaper cuts than in those of the more 
expensive cuts. The more expensive cuts of home-produced meat 
have risen less in price than the corresponding cuts of imported 
meat, while the cheaper cuts of home-produced meat have risen 
more than those of imported meat This is partly the result of the 
method of rationing adopted, which results in smaller demand for 
the more expensive cuts The supply of the latter cannot be de- 
creased in relation to that of the cheaper cuts because they are 
joint products, and therefore the prices of the more expensive cuts 
must be reduced in relation to those of the cheaper cuts The 
demand for the more expensive imported cuts will increase at the 
expense of the demand for the corresponding domestic cuts because 
the prices of the former are considerably lower than those of the 
latter. In September 1939, for example, home-produced beef ribs 
sold at an average price of Is per pound, and leg of mutton 

at Is 33^d. per pound, while the corresponding cuts of chilled 
and frozen meat sold at 9j^d. and lOj/^d. respectively. This differ- 
ence induced people to demand more imported meat in relation 
to home-produced meat, and the price rose from 934d. to Is O^d. 
per pound for chilled and frozen beef ribs, and from lOj^d to Is. 
for frozen leg of mutton, while home-produced corresponding cuts 
rose only from Is. 234d. to Is S%d , and from Is. 33^d. to Is 
5J4d. respectively. On the other hand, the price of the cheaper 
cuts of home-produced meat has risen more in relation to the price 
of the corresponding cuts of imported meat because, although the 
diJfference m price is great, many people who were accustomed to 
buying expensive home-produced meat would buy the cheaper 
cuts of domestic meat rather than turn to imported chilled or frozen 
meat The preference for domestic meat is marked in the cheaper 
price range. 

The index of fresh butter prices rose 15 per cent in the period 
concerned, and that of salt butter 25 2 per cent. There is now 
only one grade of butter sold — National Butter — at Is. 7d. a pound. 
Since the price of fresh butter on 1 September 1939 was Is. 4j^d. 
per pound, and that of salt butter Is, 33^d , the rise in price is 
greater for the cheaper butter However, the price of butter is of 
less importance on account of the predominance of margarine m 
the ration and because margarine as manufactured in the United 
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Kingdom to-day is more than an adequate substitute for butter 
since it contains as much vitamin A and twice as much vitamin 
D as butter* The margarine price index has risen 12 per cent., 
but this index is an average of the two grades, one of which sells 
at 9d per pound and the other at 5d The pre-war average price 
was 6}4d , and consequently the present price of the standard 
brand is lower than the pre-war average price, but it is not lower 
than the cheapest brand available before the war For five months 
in the beginning of 1940, margarine prices rose to an average of 
73^d. per pound because of an increase in the prices of the higher- 
priced brands resulting from decontrol by the Ministry of Food 
in this period. In July 1940 margarine was rationed and the 
grades standardised, and the price has not changed since then. 

Bacon prices rose 35 6 per cent, in this period They increased 
from an average of Is 3d a pound in September 1939 to Is 
in February 1940, when they were lowered to Is. 6J4d , involving 
the Ministry of Food in a trading loss of about £80,000 a week 
They were, however, still 33^d above pre-war prices This sub- 
sidy was severely criticised in many quarters, partly because 
bacon is not one of the most essential foods and partly because 
a considerable section of the public was unable to buy its full 
ration of bacon even at the lower price resulting from the subsidy. 
This meant, of course, that the subsidy was not actually going to 
those who needed it With the removal of the subsidy in February 
1941, average bacon prices were raised. 

The price of potatoes — ^the only other food included in the 
food prices index — rose 36.8 per cent, in the period under considera- 
tion. This rise was due to the increased price granted to producers 
in order to encourage production and to cover increased costs. 
Prices during 1942 will remain at the level prevailing in December 
1941, although the maximum growers* prices have risen seasonally 
since January 1942. The difference between the fixed growers* 
prices in December and in each subsequent month is met by a 
subsidy Prices of potatoes are normally subject to seasonal varia- 
tions and are highest in June, when the new crop is replacing the 
old crop. 

The most important foods not included in the food prices 
index are fruits, vegetables, canned goods and oils and fats other 
than butter. There are few fresh fruits available in the towns — 
fewer in winter than in summer — and prices are high. There are 
some dried fruits, of which prices are controlled and supplies are 
rationed to consumers. Vegetables are more expensive than before 
the war and there is less variety Carrots and potatoes are the most 
abuifdant and are the only cheap vegetables. All canned goods 
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are very expensive compared with the pre-war situation There 
IS no reliable measure of the wartime increase in the prices of 
these foods Price controls have been applied to many of these 
foods The prices of carrots are not controlled, but these are 
bought first-hand by the National Vegetable Marketing Company, 
an agent of the Ministry of Food The abundance of carrots makes 
price control unnecessary With the rationing of meat, greater 
importance is attached to poultry, rabbits, sausages, offals and 
vegetable proteins such as dried peas, beans and lentils, all of 
which aie controlled by maximum price orders Horseflesh and 
goat meat are not included in the ration and the prices of these 
foods have recently come under control 

Me;thods or CoNTRonuNG Prices 

Prices of food are controlled either by prescribing fixed or 
maximum prices or under a current prices order which limits prices 
to those ruling in some base period for the same or similar goods 
sold under similar conditions Cm rent prices orders were issued 
for most commodities before specified maximum prices were set, 
but they were in most cases followed by maximum price orders 
In January 1941, the Ministry of Pood brought a large number 
of previously uncontrolled foods^ under a current prices order 
which limited prices to those prevailing on 2 December 1940 
This move was the beginning of an almost completely comprehen- 
sive extension of price controh It was done, according to the 
Minister of Food, 

. . to spike the speculator's guns Investigation had shown that a swarm 
of new middlemen and option buyers were infesting the food trade, who, while 
rendering no service to the nation, were profiting out of a market in which they 
could not lose money Stabilisation at December levels was only the first 
stage of control All the foods comprised in the stabilising Order would come 
under maximum price orders during the coming month ^ 


Retail prices are composed of the first-hand price paid to 
growers or to oversea exporters, plus the costs of processing and 
distribution In Chapter II the prices paid to growers of agricultural 
products were discussed In this chapter we shall discuss the addi- 
tions to growers' prices which determine the level of retail prices. 
These additions are the margins received by processors, manufac- 
turers and distributors of all kinds. 

1 See Appendix III, table i 

* Ministry or Foop: BulkHnt Ko. 68, 10 January 1941. 
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Effective control of prices must be preceded in general by 
control of supplies (m order to control first-hand prices) and of the 
channels of distribution (in order to control distributive margins) 
and, in cases of extreme scarcity, by control of demand We have 
seen in Chapters III and IV how and to what extent the British 
Government has established control over supply and demand 
Although in wartime prices lose many of their functions and much 
of their meaning, they still represent the terms on which money is 
exchanged for goods and services, and the retail price of any com- 
modity must therefore bear a relation to the amount of money 
people are willing to give for it It is frequently alleged that any 
analysis in terms of supply and demand is irrelevant for a war 
economy. On the contrary, even in wartime, the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods must bear a relation to the supply of and demand 
for these goods They cannot be arbitrarily fixed It is quite 
possible to set the puce of any commodity so high that all units 
of the commodity cannot be sold^ or to set it so low that people 
form long queues wailing to buy. In most cases it is not desirable 
to use prices as the regulator of demand because of the discrimina- 
tion against low income groups that this involves^, and since prices 
cannot be set without reference to the total amount that will be 
demanded at any given price it may be necessary to establish 
control of demand. On the other hand, the conditions of supply 
must be considered, since the price to the producer must furnish 
sufficient incentive for him to produce the amount desired Retail 
prices arc divorced from supply conditions only when they are 
subsidised and demand is controlled by rationing Prices can, 
therefore, be set without reference to supply conditions if the 
State IS willing to subsidise production, but in no circumstances 
can they be set without reference to demand conditions if they 
are to perform any distributive function 

Price control must in many cases be preceded by the classifica- 
tion of the commodities concerned into a few standardised grades, 
since any price must apply to one commodity or group of com- 
modities sufficiently alike to be sold at the same price, and the 
tremendous variation in kinds, qualities and brands common in 
peace-time would, if separately priced, so complicate price schedules 
as to make them unworkable. Butter, margarine, cuts of bacon 

^ This may be assumed to have happened, for example, when the entire ration 
of any food universally consumed is not taken up, since the ration is presumably 
the amount of that food the Ministry of Food desires to sell, yet because of the 
price not all groups can buy their share The early stages of rationing of meat 
and of butter furnished examples of prices set so high that demand and supply 
were not balanced 

^ Even with equality of purchasing power, there would be strong reasons 
for rationing certain goods. See above, pp. 106-109 
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and of meat, sausages, jams, canned goods, potatoes, bread and 
condensed milk are all subject to regulations classifying them and 
standardising each class, partly in some cases to eliminate waste 
and inefficient methods of production and distribution, and partly 
to simplify price control. 

The price control regulations applied to chocolate and sugar 
confectionery present a good example of the need as well as the 
effectiveness of classifying an extremely unstandardised collection 
of products The products were classified into “product groups’" 
by -War Time Associations of the Industry, specially set up by 
the Ministry of Food, and maximum prices were set for each 
group The schedule of maximum prices then became quite simple. 
It IS divided into two parts, the first prescribes a flat maximum 
price for all unclassified products and the second prescribes maxi- 
mum prices for 16 groups. Each retailer is required to display a 
ticket over each product showing the maximum prices and the 
product group to which it belongs 

An outstanding example of a price control order applying to 
unstandardised foodstuffs is the pickles and sauces order, which 
prescribes prices for some 200 different items, many of them prima- 
rily differentiated by brand only A considerable amount of the 
retailer’s time is taken up in searching through the order for the 
price of the particular brand of pickled onions or meat sauce 
which his customer demands. In peace-time it is not a serious 
matter if the retailer charges the “wrong” price, but in wartime 
it is a serious and perhaps costly offence against the Defence 
Regulations.^ It is therefore important that the tables of maximum 
prices should be as simple as possible, at best they can never be 
very simple, especially when they cover practically all foodstuffs 
on the market. Every general food retailer devotes at least six 
square feet of wall space to the price notices of the Ministry of 
Food. 


Determination of Prices 

The prices and margins of controlled foods are determined by 
the Ministry of Food upon the recommendation of its Margins 
Committee. The Trades Union Congress Advisory Committee is 
generally consulted when any major increase in prices is contem- 
plated The prices adopted by the Ministry of Food are in general 
maximum prices and are, in principle, fixed at a level which will 

^ For example, one retailer said to the writer that she would rather give her 
customer a shillmg than charge him a halfpenny too much, it would be cheaper 
in the long run. 
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cover costs of production plus a reasonable profit for producers 
and distributors If tlie Ministry sells the food directly, it charges, 
in principle, a price that will cover cost plus administrative ex- 
penses In practice, costs furnish only the roughest guide for 
fixing margins, since consideration must be given to changes in 
turnover as a result of the war and to the great variation in costs 
between different distributors Before the war arrangements had 
been made for local accountants to investigate the costs^ of firms 
handling foodstuffs in different localities and the Ministry relies 
to a large extent on its costing investigations Margins are set in 
the last analysis, however, by bargaining between the interests 
concerned and the Ministry of Food, using the pre-war situation 
as the basis for the wartime margins as far as possible Pre-war 
margins are examined, and the estimated increases in the trader’s 
costs are added to them However, pre-war maigms arc not always 
a guide because of the wide-spread changes caused by the war 
in the distributive structure ^ 

Distributive margins have been set with the objective of dis- 
turbing existing channels of trade as little as possible This has 
sometimes complicated the picture since established channels are 
in some cases more tortuous than is necessary In certain cases, 
however, existing trade customs are incompatible with effective 
price control This is often true of the methods of first-hand sale 
For example, if the custom is to sell by auction, e g , fish, tea, 
meat, the problem of allocation is difficult when the price reaches 
the maximum, and some modification of existing channels must be 
made, or if there is extreme scarcity and producers can easily sell 
direct to consumers, as was true of eggs, price control is difficult 
without some modification. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure^ saw ‘‘certain 
definite disadvantages in the method of fixing margins to be al- 
lowed for various operations by a process of bargaining with the 
trade interests concerned” It is pointed out that this method 
took a large part of the time of important officials which should 
have been spent on “constructive planning and administration”, 
and that it “may fail to provide a foundation for absolute confid- 
ence in business circles that there is complete equality of treatment 

^ I think there have been times when we have fixed an excessive 

margin, because the circumstances in which business has been carried on since 
the war have not always been identical with those existing before the war and 
we have had no basis to guide us, for instance, I have already spoken about the 
centralising of slaughterhouses, which completely changed the whole character 
of the distribution Therefore, we have not always been able to base ourselves 
on pre-war experience Evidence of Sir Henry French before the Committee 
of Public Accounts, m Mtnutes of Evidence, op cit , p. 196 

^ Fourth Report, op cit , p. 30 
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in all cases , and may rather tend to create suspicions that powerful 
trade interests or skilful and hard bargainers are likely to obtain 
more consideration than others’" The Committee accordingly re- 
commended the setting up of a special tribunal to review the 
terms accorded the various trades and either confirm them or 
require their modification The Ministry of Pood rejected this 
proposal, maintaining that 

it would constitute a complex form of machinery which would not lighten the 
duties of the Ministry of Food and for which no need is felt within the Ministry 
and no demand has been made by food tiaders generally The ciicumstances 
of each trade aie so varied that it is impracticable to lay down an exact formula 
in regard to remuneration which can be applied throughout The only basis 
which the Mmistiy has found it possible to work on is that payment should be 
made for services rendered and that the quantum of the remuneration should 
be ascertained by reference to pre-war experience modified where necessaiy to 
provide for exceptional factors Although there are many different margins 
and processing fees concerned, the Ministry has on the whole experienced no 
great difficulty in arriving at agreement by negotiation with the appropriate 
trade interests, and the woik involved would not be reduced but would, it is 
felt, be increased by reference to a tribunal ^ 


The results of the negotiations with traders are frequently 
checked by the costings department of the Ministry and are 
subject to the final approval of the Treasury A co-ordinating 
committee has been set up within the Ministry to review each 
arrangement before it is passed on for the Treasury’s approval 
All the important foods are bought directly by the Ministry of 
Food or by licensed importers, wholesalers or processors operating 
under controlled prices or margins, with the exception of fresh 
fruits and vegetables (other than home-grown apples, lemons, 
oranges, bananas, onions, leeks, potatoes, tomatoes and carrots) 
and margarine and cooking fats 

All the foods imported or purchased domestically by the Min- 
istry of Food are allocated to wholesalers and retailers on the 
basis of a pre-war datum period corrected for population movements 
or according to ration requirements By virtue of its control of 
supplies and the channels of distribution, the Ministry of Food 
can lay down the margins received by all who handle the controlled 
foods 

The most important fact about the Ministry of Food’s method 
of determining prices and margins is the close co-operation with the 
traders that it entails. Whether the Ministry of Food has let the 
traders dominate the picture unduly cannot be determined at 

^ Memorandum by the Ministry of Food, in Eleventh Report from the Select 
Committee on NaHonal Expenditure, op cit , ^ 12 
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present There are examples of failure to give adequate consideration 
to consumers’ interests, and in general the assumption that existing 
channels of trade vshould not be upset more than is necessary, 
together with the strong representation of traders in the Ministry, 
has led to much consideration being given to the traders’ interests. 


Processing Margins 

Processors’ margins are determined by negotiation with the 
processors and are checked by costing investigations of the Min- 
istry. As pointed out above, bacon curing is done under licence 
and the Ministry specifies methods of production and types of 
product as well as the selling prices of the curers Both imported 
and domestic pig carcases are sold to the curers at a price designed 
to give them a sufficient curing margin 

Under an agreement made in November 1941 between the 
Ministry of Food and the Flour Millers Association, the terms of 
remuneration for flour millers were determined for the three years 
ending 29 August 1942 The agreement provides that the margin 
per sack of flour paid to the millers by the Ministry shall be the 
average rate of profit per sack earned by all millers on flour milling 
only during a defined pre-war period There is a provision for a 
maximum payment so that the total pre-war profits cannot be 
exceeded even though pre-war production is exceeded. Payments 
are disbursed through a pool company which represents all sections 
of the millers and includes the Co-operative Wholesale Society.^ 
Sugar refiners are paid a margin which allows for changes in 
overhead costs on different scales of output. 


Wholesale Margins 

Wholesale margins may be fixed directly by prescribing specified 
additions to the first-hand price For example, first-hand maximum 
prices of soft fruits are fixed, and the wholesaler may add 5 per cent, 
for his margin as well as the cost of transport to the buyer’s pre- 
mises. Consequently, the wholesale puce varies with the distance 
between the wholesaler’s and buyer’s premises 

The maximum wholesale price of jam is fixed, and the first- 
hand price IS determined by deducting 7J4 cent from the 
wholesale price, making the wholesaler’s margin a little more than 
per cent, of the first-hand price. Under earlier price orders 


1 See Ministry op Food Press Nohce, No 1450, 16 November 1941. 
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many prices were ''built up'' — ^that is, the maximum price was 
calculated from specified additions to basic prices This procedure 
has been abandoned for several foods in recent orders and inclusive 
maximum prices prescribed For example, the wholesale margin 
for dried fruits was an addition of 6s 6d. a cwt plus transport 
charges to the first-hand price This arrangement was superseded in 
January 1942 by fixed maximum prices for three specified groups 
Certain kinds and packages of fruit were given special treatment 
Fruit from one price group may not be mixed with fruit from 
another price group except under licence 

This method of fixing wholesale margins through the operation 
of maximum first-hand and maximum wholesale prices is the 
method applied to most of the controlled foods. The full margin 
in these circumstances is not obtained unless the retailer pays the 
maximum price Multiple shops buying first-hand and distributing 
from their own warehouses may receive both the wholesale and the 
retail margin, although sometimes first-hand prices are set higher 
to multiple shops Multiple shops can, for example, buy butter at 
first-hand prices and are thus sometimes able to sell below the 
maximum price ^ Multiple stores in wartime retain for many com- 
modities the advantages they possessed m peace-time of buying 
first-hand and thus eliminating the costs of a separate organisa- 
tion for wholesale distribution 

There is no uniformity in price controls regarding the incidence 
of transport charges Some wholesale prices are set excluding 
transport from the quay, wharf or warehouse where the goods are 
lying when the sale is made, so that the buyer pays transport 
from where the goods are to his premises Other wholesale prices 
include all transport charges except those from the wholesaler’s 
premises to the buyer's piemises Still other wholesale prices in- 
clude all transport charges Wholesale prices of fruit pulp, canned 
fruit, honey, jam, lard, lemons, cheese, bacon, goat meat and 
horseflesh, canned meat products, canned vegetables, poultry and 
hares, for example, include transport charges, while those of 
oranges, pepper, most home-grown fruits and vegetables, and 
canned fish, exclude them. 

The Government bore the costs of fresh fish transport for the 

^ At the May 1940 meeting of the Newport Groceis' Association the Secretary 
explained to the Association, which had complained of multiple shops selling 
cheaper, that 'For years past the multiple shops had sold butter at lower^prices 
and this policy had recently been publicly declared It was not a wartime problem 
These people bought at first-hand price The butter was taken into their own 
warehouses and packed by them, and the handling and tiansport costs were 
borne by them There the multiples had a case fur the services which they ren- 
dered The Government would not step m to make conditions as between one 
retailer and another." The Grocer, 11 May 1941 
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first three months after the introduction of the fish scheme, thus 
assisting in overcoming local scarcities due to transport costs ^ 
Later a levy was placed on the first-hand sales of fish landed to 
provide a fund to meet transport charges on fish and thus prevent 
them from interfering with wide distribution The levy was origin- 
ally collected from those who sold the fish first-hand, and the 
maximum prices were raised by the amount of the levy to prevent 
it from being passed on to the fishing crews. Owners were not 
allowed to deduct the levy from the price when they settled with 
the men The owners strongly objected to this arrangement, and 
at the end of December 1941 the levy was transferred from the 
first-hand seller to the first-hand buyer and maximum prices were 
reduced by 6d. a stone 

Where costs of transport are apt to prevent commodities 
from being sent to the more distant areas, additions are allowed 
to the wholesale price in specified areas. Thus maximum prices 
of rabbits, hares and poultry are higher in certain areas An 
attempt was made to influence the distribution of eggs by offering 
higher prices for eggs sold to the packing stations, but it failed as 
a result of the acute shortage. The Government itself bears the 
cost of transporting meat Additional transport charges of feeding 
stuffs due to ships coming in at unexpected ports are met by a 
pool fund raised on other feeding stuffs. 

Bacon margins vary with the transport distance. Wholesalers 
sell at fixed prices, and a system of rebates and charges results m 
primary wholesalers receiving smaller margins on sales to secondary 
wholesalers and multiple shops The latter receive more than the 
retail margin because they handle bacon at their own depots 
Thus the gross margin on wholesale sales depends on the channels 
of distribution through which the bacon passes — whether from 
wholesaler to nominated or to non-nommated secondary whole- 
saler, multiple shop or retail shop. 


Retatl Margins 

Retailers' margins are either fixed directly by allowing specified 
additions to the wholesale price or by means of fixed maximum 
selling prices. Retailers subject to maximum price orders may 
sell under the maximum price. Since this price is set not only 
to cover the cost of the least eJBScient method of distribution but 
also of the most expensive circumstances in which the food is dis- 

^ This represented a subsidy to the industry of some £2,000,000 a year See 
statement of the Parliamentary Secietaiy to the Mimstiy of Food, in Parha- 
mentary Debates ^ House of Commons ^ 11 November 1941, Vol 374, col 2101 
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tnbuted, it naturally allows higher profits to the more efficient 
and better-placed distributors, who may, if they wish, sell at a 
lower price ^ Not very many products, however, are sold below 
the maximum price. Retail maximum prices do not apply to sales 
by catering establishments as part of a meal If the wholesale prices 
do not include transport costs and no special provision is made 
for them, as for fish and meat, the retailer must bear the cost If 
the cost, of transport is paid by the retailer there is no incentive 
for the wholesaler to sell locally There appears to be some tendency 
to compensate retailers for reduced turnover by allowing higher 
margins 

The retail prices of margarine are not fixed by order, but the 
Ministry of Food has an agreement with the pioducers and prices 
are marked on the wrappers, which ensures that retailers will not 
sell at higher prices A profit is made on the sale of the higher- 
priced brand of margarine and is used to subsidise the cheaper 
brand The price of the cheaper brand would have to be raised if the 
special brand were withdrawn. Until January 1941, when the 
meat content of all sausages was made uniform, this same tech- 
nique was applied to hold down the price of the sausages with 
lower meat content There are two maximum prices for coffee, 
and the retailer may sell at the higher price if he has coffee avail- 
able and on display at the lower price 

Retail bread prices are lower after two years of war than they 
were at the outbreak of war Wheat overseas is abundant and has 
been bought in large quantities by the Ministry of Food. Further- 
more, both bread and flour are subsidised. Shortly after the out- 
break of war the Government adopted the policy of selling wheat 
to millers at a price below that at which it bought the wheat, thus 
subsidising the price of flour Approximately 40 per cent of the 
flour produced is used for other purposes than bread, and there- 
fore a considerable proportion of the total subsidy thus given to 
flour was not devoted to bread In December 1940 a direct bread 
subsidy was announced to run for three months, and it was later 
extended, continuing to 6 October 1941 Bakers were demanding 
an increased price for bread to cover rising costs, which the in- 
vestigations of the Director of Costings in the Ministry of Food 
showed to be justified To prevent this rise in the retail price of 
bread the Ministry gave a rebate of 4s a sack on the price of flour 
to bakers selling bread at 8d per quartern (4 lb ) loaf or less To 
qualify for the subsidy, bakers were required to have National 

1 “We do attach great importance to the pimciple of a maximum price, 
which means that . there is a chance of underselling “ Evidence of Sir 
Henry French before the Committee of Public Accounts, Minutes of Evidence, 
op, cit,t p 197. 
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Wheatmeal Bread on sale at or below the prices of subsidised 
white'-flour loaves of the same weight. The subsidy was equivalent 
to a reduction of 3^d per quartern on bread In February 1941 an 
order was issued freezing bread prices at the level existing on 2 
December 1940 In October 1941 part of the subsidy on flour was 
transferred directly to flour for bread making and the price of 
flour was raised from 25s, 6d to 33s 3d per sack of 280 pounds, 
but the price of bread was lowered to 8d a quartern as. a result 
of the additional subsidy In sparsely populated rural areas or in 
areas where the population has been reduced by more than«40 
per cent bakers may apply for a licence permitting them to sell 
bread by retail at higher prices* 

Retail milk prices are based upon permitted increases over 
the 1938-9 prices of each retailer with the exception of the milk 
supplied under the National Milk Scheme Before the war, retail 
prices were set by the Milk Marketing Boards, which still prescribe 
minimum prices, while the Ministry of Food prescribes maximum 
increases over the pre-war level Prices vary in the different 
regions of the country, and consequently formal maximum price 
schedules would be extremely complicated. Tuberculin-tested and 
accredited milk sells at a higher price than ordinary and pasteurised 
milk.^ 


Rnrorcement 

Violations of food orders are offences against the Defence 
Regulations and up to 17 December 1941 were liable, under Regula- 
^tion 92, to a maximum penalty of £100 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months, or both, in a court of summary jurisdiction, 
and in a higher court to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years, or a fine of £500, or both In December 1941 the regula- 
tions were stiffened. The new regulations provide for a maximum 
fine in a court of summary jurisdiction of £100 plus a sum equal 
to three times the value of the goods sold. This step was taken 
because a few large-scale dealers in the black market were making 
such high profits that a paltry £100 fine was no deterrent The 
new provision adding three times the value of, not profit on, the 
goods sold means, for example, that a man who offers goods at 
£1,500 when the legal price would be £ 1,000 is subject to a fine 
of £4,600 in the lower courts. In addition, the authorities are em- 
powered to seize goods on suspicion and if necessary to sell them 
at controlled prices, the profits from the sale being held for the 
owner if not convicted or to apply to his fine if he is convicted 

^ For an extensive discussion of milk distribution and prices, see above, pp 82-86 
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In March 1942 additional penalties were authorised in response 
to an increased demand from the press and from Parliament that 
the black market operators be dealt with more severely Magis- 
trates are now required to fine the ‘'black marketeer” a sum equal 
to the amount by which he benefited from the transaction This 
is the minimum fine, the maximum fine is an addition of three 
times the value of the goods sold. Furthermore, twelve months’ 
imprisonment can now be imposed by the lower courts and four- 
teen years’ penal servitude by the higher courts. 

The Ministry of Food has, in addition, the power to remove 
the trading licences of the violators of food orders. This power 
had not been widely exercised up to August 1941, when it was 
decided to use it more ruthlessly^ and to extend the scope of licens- 
ing by the Ministry^ Early in 1941 the Food Price Investigation 
Committee of the North Midland Region urged the extension and 
tightening of the licensing system and maintained “that the adop- 
tion of the committee’s suggestion that traders be licensed, subject 
to such licence being revoked, would have far more effect in pre- 
venting breaches of the law than any number of prosecutions”.^ 
The London and Liverpool Chambers of Commerce expressed a 
similar request in a letter to the Ministry of Food in July 1941 * 

While we are quite m favour of the introduction of maximum prices orders, 
where appropriate, we are unable to agree that this method, by itself, is proving 
effective in preventing speculation, it is, in fact, creating a black market The 
interloper, of whom we have complained, cannot live in competition with the 
legitimate trader while selling at the maximum prices fixed under the orders, 
but so long as he is permitted, legally, to acquire foodstuffs he will continue to 
find ways and means to dispose of them at prices m excess of the orders * 

The problem of control would become manageable if those whose whole 
livelihood depended upon retaining their licences and their good name were 
alone permitted to buy and sell foodstuffs Maximum prices orders could then 
be made really effective 

The two Chambers are at a loss to understand the grounds upon which the 
Ministry are unwilling to take this further step to eliminate from the food trade 
— ^which is the most vitally important of all — the intervention of speculators who 

1 ''Smce the outbreak of war it has not been the practice to revoke to any 
considerable extent licences which have been issued to traders in foodstuffs It 
has, however, now been decided that further steps must be taken to ensure that 
the provisions of maximum price and rationing orders were obeyed Practically 
all important foodstuffs with the exception of certain perishable and luxury 
articles, are the subject of price control and, with a view to ensuring that the 
provisions of all orders will be carried out, my Noble Friend has decided that 
in future the licence shall be withdrawn from any trader, whether wholesaler or 
retailer, who is guilty of conduct which renders him an unsuitable link in the 
cham of distribution This will come into operation as from 15 th August ” 
Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Mmistry of Food, 6 August 
1941, m Pathamentary Debates^ House of Commons, Yol 373, col 1949 

* See pp 70-72 

^ Manchester Guardian, 14 June 1941 
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are not members of tbe trade, have no reputation or good will m the trade to 
maintain, are rendering no service, and are intervening for the sole purpose of 
holding the community to ransom ^ 

Since the adoption of this policy in August 1941 a considerable 
number of licences have been revoked, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the policy will assist m deterring dealers from violating 
the laws 

Adequate enforcement of the great variety of food orders m 
all their bewildering detail, and effective control over the thousands 
of consumers, retailors, wholesalers, first-hand sellers, brokers 
and other dealers, could not possibly be obtained solely by means 
of the legal powers of the Ministry of I^ood and the courts ^ The 
co-operation of the traders is the deciding factor, and many of the 
better organised trades police their own members The Ministry 
of Food, as has been seen, works hard to obtain the good will of 
the traders, and for the most part the traders strive to obtain the 
good will of the Ministry of Food ^ It is chiefly for this reason that 
legal powers to secure observance of the food orders have not had 
to be invoked on a large scale ^ The Ministry maintains, of course, a 
staff of investigators and inspectors In October 1941 there were 805 
Enforcement Inspectors employed by the Ministry of Food in the 
United Kingdom. 

Most of the retail maximum price orders require every retailer 
to display a notice clearly visible at all times to customers showing 
the maximum prices of the foods concerned. ® Purchasers are equally 
guilty with the retailers if the maximum price orders are violated 
Wholesalers, manufacturers, processors and others who figure m 
the distributive chain are generally required to keep accurate 

1 Th& Ttmes, 14 July 1941 

2 In his discussion of food control m the 1914-18 war, E M H Eloyd remarks 
'qf maximum prices had had to depend for their enforcement merely on Oiders 
of the Food Controller and on prosecutions in the courts, they would have been 
laughed out of existence in a week ” E M H EivOYd op ett , p 287 

® Lord Woolton had made it perfectly dear to the trade that he in- 

tended to provide cheaper food for the poorer people and that he meant to do 
this by working on grocers’ average prices The Government had all the necessary 
data before them and knew the prices being charged by the average tiader 
The Federation had been fighting all along for fair profits and the Government 
were now seeing to it that traders kept within the law They must all be veiy 
careful not to get the Food Controllers up against them If they show that they 
are trying to act in conformity with regulations imposed they would faie better 
in the long run ” Statement made at the May meeting of the Leicester and Dis- 
trict Grocers’ Association, as reported m The Grocer , 11 May 1940, p 35 

* It is, however, necessary to possess these legal powers and to make statutoiy 
regulations controlling prices In a few cases, the Ministry of Food has tried to 
check prices by announcing a 'Tair” piice and requesting consumers not to pay 
more This method has not been successful, and statutory regulation has proved 
necessary in all cases 

® Since 7 April 1942 retailers have not been required to display separate price 
notices. They must, however, indicate prominently that a maximum puce list 
IS available for inspection 
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records of their dealings in the controlled foods These records 
must show the persons from whom the food is bought and to whom 
it IS sold and particulars of quantity, description and prices charged 
and all additions to the maximum price allowed under the regula- 
tions These records are open to the inspectors of the Ministry 
of Food 

Investigation of the prices being charged for uncontrolled 
foods was mere important earlier in the war than it is now, since 
the uncontrolled foods at present are very few Arrangements 
were made in 1940 with the Board of Trade for its local Price 
Regulation Committees to become Food Price Investigation Com- 
mittees and to investigate the prices of uncontrolled foods. Ex- 
cessive puces were reported to the Ministry of Food If, after in- 
vestigation, price control was found to be desirable, a recommenda- 
tion was submitted to the Central Price Regulation Committee, set 
up under the Price of Goods Act, 1939, and the Goods and Services 
(Price Control) Act, 1941 In addition, in November 1940 the 
Minister of Food arranged with several trade associations^ to 
create their own committees for the investigation of alleged excess 
prices being charged for packed and canned goods When the 
investigations of the Ministry showed the need for price control, 
maximum price orders were issued where practicable 

Not until 1941 did the Ministry of Food begin to control the 
prices of so-called “luxury’’ foods on a large scale. ^ Exorbitant 
prices for this kind of food became so common, and public protest 
so vehement, however, that the Ministry finally decided to bring 
these prices under control, and during 1941 one uncontrolled food 
after another was brought under control Appendix VI gives a 
list of the controlled foods as on 8 January 1942 and the stages at 
which prices are controlled. Over eighty foods or groups of foods 
are listed 

The Ministry of Food publishes monthly figures of prosecu- 
tions for violations of food orders. Until the middle of 1940 pro- 
secutions were well under 1,000 a month They have risen gradually 
since then and in 1941 were under 2,000 in February only, reaching 

^ The Pood Manufacturers’ Federation, the National Federation of Grocers’ 
Associations, the Multiple Grocers' Association, The Retail Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, the Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative Congress, the National 
Federation of Wholesale Grocers’ Associations, the Wholesale Distributors’ 
Association and the North of England Wholesale Grocers, Inc See Ministry or 
Food Press Notice, No 653, 24 November 1940 

2 “My Noble Friend does not consider it desirable to fix maximum prices for 
semi-luxury articles such as turkeys and geese In order, however, to give a 
guide to the consumer, he has issued a notice stating the maximum retail prices 
for turkeys which he would regard as reasonable at the peak of the Christmas 
trade, and which should not be exceeded ” Statement of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons^ 
7 December 1940, Vol 367, col 684. 
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a peak in October of 3,130 The total number of prosecutions from 
October 1939 to the end of October 1941 amounted to 34,572, of 
which 92 6 per cent, were successful Only 183 of these prosecutions 
dealt with people who had previously been prosecuted. In Decem- 
ber 1941 successful prosecutions were divided among the different 
offences as follows 


Offences against maximum price orders 727 

Supplying or obtaining foodstuffs without correct 

authority 828 

Pailure to display prices. 191 

False declarations 351 

Trading without licence 96 

Illegal slaughter, etc 57 

Imposing conditions of sale 19 

Other . . 483 


Total 2,752 

Source Ministry oif Food Press Noltce^’^o 1621, 3 January 1942 


Offences against the maximum price orders were the second 
most numerous category. The following figures were given m 
October 1941 analysing the prosecutions and penalties imposed 
since the beginning of control for this type of offence Total pro- 
secutions were 8,486, of which 7,751 were successful 


Number 

Fines of cases 

Under £ 1 and dismissals under the Probation of 

Offenders Act . 2,513 

£l and under £3 . 2,880 

£3 and under £5 692 

£5 and under £10 1,004 

£10 and under £20 . . 436 

£20 and over . . . 217 

iTOprisonmeut 

Varying terms . . , 9 


Total , . 7,751 


Source Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, m Parhameniary 
Debates^ House of Commons^ 16 October 1941, Vol 374, col 1524 


Seventy per cent, of the penalties were fines of less than £3 
and were therefore presumably imposed for minor offences, some 
of which may easily have been inadvertent, since a small mistake 
of a clerk as to price may lead to a prosecution. It is true that 
there are a number of traders who deal regularly in the ''black 
market’ ' and who are serious offenders. Furthermore, large numbers 
of offenders probably escape detectioii — ^what percentage it is of 
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course impossible to say Whether the steadily increasing number 
of prosecutions results from better methods of detection or from 
the greater complexity and multiplicity of food orders, or simply 
from an increasing rate of violations, it is also impossible to say, 
most probably it is due to the combination of all these factors 
But there is reason to believe that the Minister of Food was sub- 
stantially correct when he said 

wc are, I think, fortunate m having in this country a high standard of 
commercial morality, and it is patently unjust that those who, both from pride 
in tlieir own business standards and from a patriotic desire to carry out the 
wishes of the Government, should find themselves placed at a commercial dis- 
advantage with regard to their competitors whose standards are lower and 
below the standard of the law ^ 

Black market operations present a welcome opportunity for 
sensational journalism and are frequently given importance far 
beyond their real significance when viewed against the background 
of control as a whole. They do, however, take up a considerable 
amount of the time of officials of the Ministry ^ In some areas, in 
some commodities and at some times, illegal transactions do 
attain considerable importance Canned foods, for example, pro- 
vided a lucrative '‘racket” for some traders before they were 
brought under control, and illegal dealings in sugar were one of 
the reasons for controlling the chocolate and sugar confectionery 
trades. Alternative uses for a particular food, of which one is more 
profitable than the other, will furnish an incentive to evade price 
regulations in order to tap the more lucrative market. So long as 
confectionery was uncontrolled the temptation to manufacturers 
to offer high prices for sugar was great Unscrupulous managers 
of office and factory canteens would claim sugar rations for more 
employees than they actually catered for and sell the extra sugar 
to manufacturers at high prices. On the other hand, holders of 
illicit sugar would sometimes sell at a loss m return for supplies 
of sweets which they could buy at factory prices and retail at a 
big profit ^ 

Cases of outright stealing of large quantities of food from docks, 
warehouses and railway yards have also occurred. Although these 
are sufficiently sensational to receive considerable notice in the 
Press they are not so important as the space allotted them would 
imply 

^ Parhamentary Debates^ House of Lords, 17 December 1941, Vol 121, col 316 

2 have had to spend much time trying to circumvent the scoundrels 
operating on the "black market^ and have met with some success We have made 
life more difficult for them and some are having a diet in Wormwood Scrubs ’* 
lyord Woolton, as reported in the Daily Telegraph, 7 January 1942 (""Wormwood 
Scrubs” IS a noted English prison ) 

« Daily Telegraph, 12 December 1941, 
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Speculation is one of the chief evils of the black market, and. 
title to goods sometimes changes hands several times before final 
disposal The Chairman of the Food Price Investigation Com- 
mittee of the North Midlands region stated m January 1941 

Speculation is rampant, goods are changing ownership many times like stocks 
and shaies without even leaving the warehouse, people who render no service 
in distribution are enriching themselves at the expense of the consumer, prices 
to the public have in consequence risen out of all reasonable proportion, and 
contributed considerably to an increase in the cost of living, with inevitable 
discontent ^ 

A large number of the complaints investigated by this com- 
mittee referred to canned goods, which were later controlled. 

As mentioned above, the prices of foods sold as part of a meal 
in catering establishments are not controlled. There is therefore 
a tendency for the catering establishments, especially those catering 
for the higher income groups, to buy up the uncontrolled foods at 
high prices. The prices of meals in most establishments have 
risen markedly as a result of increased costs, and the choice of food 
IS very small compared with the pre-war choice. It was necessary, 
m order to prevent catering establishments from paying retail 
prices at first-hand sales and thus obtaining an advantage over 
retailers, whose selling price is controlled and who would be unable 
to handle the foods if no margin between the wholesale and retail 
prices were possible, to prohibit the purchase or sale of more than 
five dozen eggs m any one week at a price exceeding the maximum 
wholesale price and to insert in the poultry maximum prices order 
a provision to the effect that any sale by auction at which a person 
buys more than two birds for purposes other than resale shall be 
deemed to be a wholesale sale and subject to the maximum whole- 
sale price. In April 1942 announcement was made of an impending 
decision to extend price control to the prices of meals served in 
catering establishments. 


^ The T%mes, S January 1941, 
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CONCLUSION 


The purpose of food control in wartime is first to obtain an even 
and adequate flow of food into the channels of distribution and 
secondly to distribute these foods equitably to all individuals and 
to all classes in the community. The task is immense and the pitfalls 
many, but on the whole British food control has been successful 
in accomplishing these ends. Mistakes have been made and more 
will be made, but mistakes as well as successes are not without 
their lesson for the future. The mistakes and successes discussed 
in the following pages illustrate many principles important for the 
successful administration of food control. Most striking perhaps 
is the number of things generally considered administratively im- 
practicable which, when attempted, have proved extraordinarily 
successful. The first requisite of any Minister of Food is courage. 

Secondly the early realisation that the consumer is the ratson 
d'Hre of food control should be kept in the forefront of food policy. 
From this it follows that plans for the creation of food controls 
must treat demand on a plane of equality with supply; information 
must be ‘collected on what people eat, what they should eat, and 
what changes can be made with the minimum of public discontent. 
It is nutritionally absurd, to be sure, but in Great Britain supplies 
of tea and jam must be safeguarded as much as those of cheese 
Public taste cannot be ignored.^ 

The problems of food control may be classified under five 
headings: (1) general administrative policy, (2) control of supplies 
and distribution; (3) control of demand, (4) control of prices; and 
(5) nutrition and education. In addition the relation of food policy 
to general economic policy must be considered. 

1 Public taste was also one of tbe chief reasons for not making wheatmeal 
bread compulsory It is not conclusively proved, however, that morale would 
be lowered by sacnfices of this nature if they helped the war effort and if people 
were convinced that they did The Government in this and in other fields has 
perhaps been too timid m demanding sacrifices of the people which they would 
willingly give if asked 
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Ge^n^rai, Administrative Policy 

In Great Britain the formation of food and agricultural policy 
is centralised, its administration and enforcement decentralised ^ 
The Pood Executive Officers of the local food control committees 
have a large measure of control over the administration of food 
policy in their areas County agriculture committees have been 
delegated wide powers of control over agricultural activities 
These local bodies are the agents of the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and carry out their orders They are responsible Tor 
the translation of policy into practice. The work of the Pood 
Executive Officers is concerned primarily with consumers, catering 
establishments and retailers, since a large number of the food 
manufacturing, importing and wholesale firms are of a national 
character and cannot be controlled locally 

A more controversial administrative principle is the mainten- 
ance, as far as is practicable, of the existing channels of trade 
and the use of trade personnel in executive positions in the food 
controls These practices arise out of the need for obtaining the co- 
operation and experience of the trade in the administration of 
food control, but they give rise to some criticism from the public 
and sometimes from sections of industry who feel themselves 
treated badly. The policy of the British Government m this, as in 
other controls, has been to interfere with existing interests only 
when necessary and not to introduce changes for the sake of social 
reform, but only when they are necessary for the efficiency of the 
war effort The exigencies of war — especially the increased demand 
for labour — ^force extensive changes, but these changes, with some 
notable exceptions, are adopted slowly in the food trades, for the 
most part extensive reorganisation to improve the efficiency of 
distribution has not taken place except as the result of necessity. 
The policy of the Ministry of Food in this respect is only a reflection 
of the general Government policy of refusing to make social changes 
in wartime unless they are required for war purposes. It is im- 
portant, therefore, m discussing this aspect of food policy to 
remember that it is part of a general policy for which the Ministry 
of Food IS not solely responsible There is much to be said for and 
against the policy of making general reforms in wartime, but the 
burdens of war should be distributed as equitably as possible and 
the perpetuation of waste during wartime simply because it existed 
in peace-time helps neither the war effort nor the winning of the 

^ The separation of the Ministry of Agriculture from the Ministry of Food 
has complicated British food control, and it is almost universally agreed that a 
single body concerned with all aspects of food policy would be infinitely prefer- 
able if it were politically possible, 
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peace On the other hand, changes that will dislocate existing 
methods of production and distribution without immediately creat- 
ing effective new methods are not practicable in wartime 

The use of trade executives in positions of control over the 
trades from which they are drawn is similarly a hotly debated 
question. That men who are experienced in handling the problems 
of production and distribution are indispensable to the Govern- 
ment in establishing control over these spheres cannot be denied. 
Trade officials ma}^ be used widely for advisory purposes or they 
may be used m an executive capacity in controls affecting trades 
other than those from which they were drawn In Great Britain, 
however, trade officials have executive authority in controls 
affecting the trades from which they were drawn and they have 
much influence. 

Perhaps the most that can be said is that great care should 
be taken to prevent these officials either deliberately or as a result 
of unconscious bias both from giving special advantages to the 
section of industry from which they come and from administering 
control m the interests of producers and distributors rather than of 
consumers.^ 


CONTROn OR SuPPURS AND DISTRIBUTION 

Control of supplies and distribution is more easily applied 
and more likely to be effective if it is introduced before shortages 
occur and prices begin to get out of hand Furthermore, control 
of only the so-called basic foods is not enough On the surface it 
might seem that control should be started with these foods and 
only applied to other foods when it becomes urgently needed. 
This procedure was generally followed in Great Britain, largely 
for administrative reasons but partly as a matter of policy It 
had three undesirable results 

In the first place it caused much public discontent, since the 
majority of the population is not willing to be restricted by its 
limited purchasing power to a few “basic^^ foods while high income 
groups can consume a much greater variety. In the second place 
it gave rise to extreme profiteenng which because of its sensational 
character not only gave food control a bad reputation but also 


^ “The only real public safeguard against abuses is that these men should 
increasingly feel a loyalty to the public interest which transcends their loyalty 
to their firms, and that has undoubtedly been happening Anyone who wishes to 
see monopoly capitalism transformed into Socialism must welcome this as a 
desirable and essential step in the process . “ P Lamartine Yatbs “The 
Ministries of Food nnd Agriculture", in PohUcal Qmrterlyf'^vly-Be^tmibex 1941, 
p. 258. 
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encouraged evasion of food regulations . for example, the attaching 
of conditions of sale. The atmosphere created by uncontrolled 
trading in a large number of foods in short supply is not conducive 
to public respect for food control In the third place, the delay in 
applying control made the task much more difficult when it was 
finally tackled. Control should be applied very early to all im- 
portant foods likely to become scarce. There are, of course, a few 
foods that can safely be ignored. 

Control of supplies may be obtained either through direct 
purchase by the Ministry of Food or through the licensing of first- 
hand buyers. Control of distribution may be acquired by licensing 
traders, by employing traders as agents or by setting up a new 
trading organisation. British experience demonstrates the im- 
portance of licensing at a very early stage all traders dealing in 
foods controlled in any manner. If traders are licensed, speculation 
IS easier to control and the enforcement of other regulations, such 
as the keeping of records, is simpler. The possibility of losing his 
licence to trade is a strong deterrent to a trader. Control of traders 
is easier if the assistance of some authoritative organisation re- 
presenting the traders concerned can be obtained and if the policy 
proposed is accepted and approved by such an organisation. This 
does not mean, however, that policies not so approved should not 
be adopted if they are m the public interest. Trade associations 
can be especially useful in the work of standardising and classifying 
commodities which is necessary for applying control. 

Control or Demand 

Control of demand for any important food in short supply is 
necessary if the distribution of the food is to be regulated. It can 
be obtained for particular foods only by requiring some form of 
authorisation for their purchase. Rationing is desirable not only 
because it reduces the effects of unequal income distribution and 
unequal shopping opportunities but also because it can be used 
to reserve a fair share of nutritionally important foods for all con- 
sumers, thus encouraging each to buy his share. 

Control of demand, like control of supplies and distribution, 
should be established early before shortages have arisen. If the 
existence of shortages and impending control are announced, 
hoarding will be encouraged if the food is not perishable. This may 
have disastrous effects on stocks and in addition it favours the 
higher-income consumers since they can afford to buy larger 
quantities than other consumers. When the continuous flow of 
supplies IS precarious, stocks must be jealously guarded A pro- 
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hibition of retail sales may accompany an announcement of im- 
pending control if the food is not perishable and if it is not a daily 
necessity. 

There appears to be little objection to frequent changes in the 
size of the ration in so far as they are administratively practicable. 
The ration may be changed not only by varying the quantity in- 
cluded in it but also by altering the definition. For example, 
“meat” •^may or may not include offals, pork, rabbits, etc., and 
“bacon” may be defined to include or exclude a large number of 
items coming under the general term. 

The question whether special rations should be given to differ- 
ent groups of workers has been debated widely m Great Britain. 
Since it IS difficult to classify workers according to the nature of 
their work, individual workers are not given special rations based 
upon whether their work is light or heavy. Increased supplies of 
certain foods, however, are directed to canteens and restaurants 
primarily serving industrial workers. Canteen facilities cannot be 
provided for some classes of workers because of the nature of their 
work, and special cheese rations are granted to them and to vege- 
tarians Children receive a smaller ration of meat than adults, 
and persons suffering from certain diseases receive extra rations 
appropriate to their illness 

Effective demand can also be regulated by requiring consumers 
to register for certain foods and by announcing a minimum quantity 
of each food to be distributed to each registered person. Although 
not formally a ration, this procedure has a similar effect and is 
considerably more flexible, especially if retailers are allowed to 
distribute their surplus freely This method of distribution is 
especially useful for foods of which the supply fluctuates greatly, 
e g milk and eggs, and for which therefore a statutory ration 
would be difficult to administer. A formal ration once imposed 
should always be met if it is to be effective in eliminating queues, 
and should not result in an undue amount of waste. These require- 
ments would be difficult to fulfil for milk and fresh eggs, and the 
registration system serves as a reasonably efficient alternative to 
regulate distribution. The amount of milk or of eggs allowed to 
registered consumers is announced so that the consumer knows 
what to expect. 

Considerable imagination has been displayed by the Ministry 
of Food in the administration of rationing. Four general types of 
rationing are used for the civilian population ordinary rationing 
of a fixed amount in a fixed period for each person, rationing of 
a fixed amount in any proportions of a group of foods — e g jam, 
syrup, treacle — and as a variation of this the butter-margarine 
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ration, which prescribes a maximum amount of butter, rationing 
of a group of foods on a ‘'points^' basis, which allows the consumer 
freedom of choice in spending his points within the ration; and the 
registration system described above. In a'ddition small amounts of 
other foods are issued at irregular intervals either against the 
ration registrations for a particular food or against particular 
ration documents — e g suet against the fat ration and dried fruits 
against the sugar ration at Christmas and oranges against the 
child’s ration book. 

In most cases it is desirable to “tie” consumers to particular 
retailers (whom they may choose in the first instance) and to 
require retailers and wholesalers to “nominate” suppliers in order 
to facilitate distribution However, this is not always necessary, 
and in Great Britain consumers are able to buy both tea and 
rationed canned foods from any retailer. 

Control or Pricks 

Price control has two aspects — determination of prices and 
enforcement of prices. The former requires a compromise between 
estimated costs of production and distribution and the demands 
of producers and distributors The incentive function of prices 
cannot be ignored, but it is probably more necessary in agriculture 
than in industry, since direct controls can be applied more effec- 
tively in industry than m agriculture The importance of the in- 
fluence of relative prices on agricultural output has already been 
demonstrated in Great Britain and has therefore been made a 
basic part of agricultural policy. 

Prices to the farmers are high, but it is almost impossible to 
say whether they are higher than is necessary to obtain the output 
wanted. A large increase in output has resulted in a steep rise of 
marginal costs which must be covered by the prices offered. Whe- 
ther prices have risen faster or higher than marginal costs is im- 
possible to determine under existing conditions The necessity of 
keeping relative prices in delicate balance, however, may force the 
general level of agricultural prices up since the price of each product 
is fixed by trial and error to a large extent and by bargaining with 
the farmers. This may, and frequently does, result in a price that 
encourages farmers to shift to the production of the crop con- 
cerned at the expense of others the production of which is equally 
or more important. It then becomes necessary either to lower the 
price concerned or to raise the other prices. Since it is more difficult 
to reduce prices than to raise them, the result frequently is an 
enhanced price for all products. There is reason to believe that 
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this process has had some effect in raising the general level of agri~ 
cultural prices in Great Britain somewhat above the level necessary 
to obtain the output actually produced In addition, arguments 
for higher prices based on the alleged unprofitability of, and short- 
age of capital in, agriculture in the past are very common It seems 
likely that agricultural prices have risen more than agricultural 
costs, but the pressure for still higher prices is great 

To keep the higher agricultural prices and the higher costs of 
imports from raising retail prices of certain foods the Government 
has resorted to extensive subsidies These have been confined to the 
most important foods — milk, eggs, meat, bread, potatoes, tea, 
and cod-liver oil, orange juice and black currant puree and juice 
for children It is important that if a food is subsidised it should be 
subsidised enough to keep the price within the reach of the lower 
income groups. It is a waste of public funds to pa}^ large sums to 
reduce the price of food which even after the subsidy is only avail- 
able to the relatively higher income groups Low income groups 
are generally hit by the standardisation of foods necessary for 
applying price control and rationing because standardisation 
generally results in the elimination of the low-priced brands as 
well as the high-priced brands, thus raising the average price to 
lower income groups who previously bought the cheaper qualities. 

The “price stop'^ is useful as a preliminary measure, but if costs 
are increasing price changes will have to be made and most price 
stop orders will have to be followed by maximum price orders. 
The Ministry of Food in Great Britain has on several occasions 
frozen prices at levels prevailing earlier, m order to embarrass 
speculators 

The enforcement of maximum prices requires the co-opera- 
tion of traders and consumers as well as the possession of legal 
poweis to fine and imprison violators If supplies are short however, 
the Government must have control of supplies and especially of 
the channels of distribution to make control effective^this has 
been conclusively demonstrated by the experience of Great 
Britain. In Great Britain traders are required to keep records of 
their dealings in controlled foods, which are open to the Ministry 
of Food, and all traders dealing in controlled foods are licensed. 
The licensing of traders has been found indispensable for the en- 
forcement of food regulation Retailers are generally required to 
display prominently a notice giving the legal maximum pi ices for 
the foods they sell 

British experience has shown that a fine of £100 (J400) in a 
court of summary jurisdiction is inadequate to deter large-scale 
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dealers in the black market since their profits are high, and the 
Government found it necessary to increase the fine to £100 plus 
three times the value of the goods sold, thus effectively confiscat- 
ing all profits. Before this measure was enacted a few dealers 
would make profits of several thousand pounds, pay their fine if 
caught, and remain better off than they were before A fine im- 
posed for black-market trading that does not bear a close relation 
to the size of the operation has little deterrent effect. 

Trade association can be useful in assisting in the enforcement 
of food regulations and in drawing up schemes for their respective 
trades but they must be carefully supervised by Government 
representatives to protect the interests of consumers. The im- 
portance of obtaining the good will of traders must not be under- 
estimated. 

Nutrition and Ebucation 

The nutritional condition of the people is an important factor 
for both morale and efficiency, and the Government’s responsibility 
does not stop short of actual measures to improve nutrition In 
Great Britain four methods have been adopted for this purpose 
besides the measures taken to keep down prices and increase 
supplies of the important foods. 

The most important of these methods is the milk distribution 
scheme, whereby mothers and children are given a prior claim on 
the supply of milk and receive it at a reduced price, if the family 
income is low they receive it free. Allied to this is extension of the 
pre-war milk-in-schools and school-feeding program, which ensures 
better nutrition for the children benefiting under it. Secondly 
cod-liver oil, orange juice and black currant juice or puree are 
supplied free to young children. The third group of measures for 
improving nutrition includes the addition of vitamins A and D 
to margarine and of Bi to bread, as well as the attempt to increase 
the consumption of wheatmeal. 

Finally the Ministry of Food is conducting an educational cam- 
paign among consumers stressing the nutritional value of different 
foods and the needs of the body and instructing housewives in 
the best method of preparing foods. Consumers’ education along 
these lines is of particular importance in wartime when food supplies 
are restricted. 

Advertising is a powerful arm of food policy but must be used 
with caution, and the intelligence of the people must not be under- 
rated. The Ministry of Food in Great Britain has rightly stressed 
the value of those foods of which supplies are abundant but has 
tended to stress them to such an extent that the impression is 
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sometimes given that these foods are sufficient for an adequate 
diet The emphasis placed on advertising the value of any food 
has sometimes tended to vary with the supply. The consumer has 
naturally become suspicious and the value of the Ministry's pro- 
paganda has been impaired. 

British experience has demonstrated the importance of ex- 
plaining the economics of food control to consumers — especially 
the effect of price control on distribution and the apparent tendency 
for commodities to disappear from the market as soon as maximum 
prices are imposed. 

Food Control and thi^ War Economy 

Food policy must be formed with reference to the rest of the 
national economy and within the limits of supply imposed by the 
needs of the other sectors of the economy — especially as regards 
labour and transport. In Great Britain, however, food policy has 
been operated to increase the supply of labour by freeing large 
numbers of women from the necessity of cooking a mid-day meal. 

The extension of school meals, factory canteens and other 
communal feeding centres results in a more economical use of 
food, fuel and labour, improves in many cases the mid-day meal 
for thousands of workers, children and others and frees many 
women for work in industry. It has proved extremely successful 
in Great Britain and the demand for additional facilities has not 
nearly been satisfied. The provision of factory canteens is com- 
pulsory for large employers. The Ministry of Food in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Labour and other bodies is endeavouring to 
increase the number of canteens and other communal feeding 
facilities for miners, rural areas, schools, small and large factories, 
docks and white collar workers — wherever people are congregated. 

Meals provided in communal feeding centres are in addition 
to the ration and canteens for certain types of workers receiving 
extra rations of certain foods. Communal feeding is one of the 
most notable war measures adopted in Great Britain, and when 
good and cheap centres are available to all groups of the popula- 
tion it will not only result in a more economic utilisation of food 
supplies and in the freeing of thousands of housewives but it will 
also be a great advance in human welfare. 

Post-war Implications 

The discussion of British food and agricultural policy con- 
tained in this study, though concerned entirely with wartime 
developments, is not without relevance for post-war conditions 
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and policy Sir William Beveridge concluded his classic discussion 
of British food control m the last war with the opinion that it 
had little, if any, value for the years of peace, 

as an administrative experiment its teaching seems mainly negative 
the direct lessons from the Ministry’s work are small In other fields— -of chemis- 
try or optics or metallurgy or engineering or aeronautics — experiments made m 
war have materially advanced man’s peacetime mastery over nature From 
food control at highest but little can be learned of permanent application 
It opened no ways of permanent advance, its record is that of one small aspect 
of the human spirit in its five years’ prison, but here upon a tread-mill that has 
ground no corn ^ 

The same thing cannot be said of food control to-day. Among 
the tangled and sometimes knotted threads of food control schemes 
and orders are some of a different colour from the rest, standing 
out m sharp relief These threads will not be cut off with the end 
of the war, for they represent a social policy desirable both in 
peace and in war 

From the confusion of ideas and argument about the nature 
of the world to be built up after the horror of war has passed, 
two conceptions appear to be emerging that have captured the 
imagination and aroused the determination of almost all classes 
of men One has been happily expressed as '‘freedom from want’'. 
Underlying this conception is the idea that the community through 
a democratically elected government should take direct and active 
responsibility for the welfare of all its members The other con- 
ception is not easy to define — ^indeed it is as yet only imperfectly 
and loosely expressed — but it is concerned with the belief that a 
government democratically elected should and can consciously 
organise the economic resources of the community in the interests 
of the whole community. Both these principles were widely sup- 
ported before the war and both have been given an impetus by 
the war. The very organisation of a democratic country for modern 
total war makes it necessary that these principles should be adopted 
and applied, and m this process much that is of value for peace- 
time emerges 


Nutrition 

We have seen in the previous pages that the British Govern- 
ment has gone beyond the mere acceptance of responsibility for 
the food supply of the country and accepted a large measure of 
responsibility for the nutritional condition of the people Adequate 
nutrition depends on the foods available, on the possibility of 
obtaining them in adequate quantities, and on a sufficient know- 
ledge of nutrition among consumers The Government in. wartime 


1 Op at , p. 344. 
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has attacked on all three fronts, and the ground gained on the 
last two fronts will set new peace-time frontiers, 

A nutrition program in peace-time must push these frontiers 
further It should be concerned with influencing food production 
so that the most nutritionally valuable foods will be abundant, 
it should be concerned with increasing the efficiency of production 
and distribution so that food will be cheap, it should be concerned 
with subvSidising or distributing free those foods which are most 
necessary m diet but which are beyond the reach of lower income 
groups, it should be concerned with school meals, school milk, 
factory canteens and other communal feeding centres, and it 
should be especially concerned with advancing the consumers" 
knowledge of nutrition and the proper methods of preparing food. 

The two outstanding wartime developments in this field are 
the free and cheap milk scheme and the communal feeding pro- 
gramme, The consumption of milk in the United Kingdom, as in 
most countries, was even in peace-time far below the optimum, 
and the wartime increase, although due in some measure to the 
scarcity of other foods, is largely due to the free and cheap milk 
scheme and will outlast the war. This milk scheme is a definite 
recognition by the Government of its responsibility for the health 
of the children and, in addition, of an income level below which 
their health is endangered because of inability to obtain milk — 
the birthright of all children. There seems to be little doubt that 
it will remain as a permanent part of British social policy, and 
already many are urging that its scope should be extended ^ 

The extension of communal meals, especially in the schools, in 
the factories and in the mines, has provided for decent mid-day 
meals facilities that will not be scrapped when the war is over. 
The Minister of Food has spoken of the extension of factory can- 
teens and of their future in these words 

. the Government have made great strides in this task of feeding the 
worker at his work I have known something about industrial conditions in this 
country over a number of years, and when I remember the conditions under 
which the working people of this country used to eat their mid-day meals, in 
dull and often dirty mess rooms, or sitting on the window ledges of the works 
eating cold sandwiches from paper packages, and when I look now at the vast 

^ Cf Viscount AsroR '%et us recognise the fact that the noble Lord (the 
Minister of Food) has taken a step forward whereby the State recognises that 
it IS its duty and obligation to provide necessary, adequate and essential food for 
expectant and nursing mothers and for young children where the family income 
is of a low level Let us see to it that that conception of public service is put in 
the same category as our conception of public service in terms of sanitation, 
honsmg and education, and that it becomes part of the recognised Government 
machmery and administration If we do that, and if we extend that principle 
so that it shall apply not only to children below the age of five but also to children 
above that age we shall have made a very substantial contribution to a new and 
better order for this country Farliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 19 February 
1941, Vol. 118, No, 17, col 422. 
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extension of canteens, clean and bright, managed by trained and competent 
women and providing food that gives pleasure as well as sustenance, I do not 
hesitate to say that a great industrial revolution has silently taken place without 
our noticing that it was happening The work that has been done already in the 
mines is of inestimable value to the health and the happiness of the miners We 
have great and permanent progress in our industrial outlook and in our indus- 
trial practice, and when peace comes we must never go back on this standard ^ 

A similar silent and little-marked revolution has taken place 
in connection with the provision of milk and meals for children in 
school. As noted above, the indefensible definition of a necessitous 
child as one showing symptoms of malnutrition has finally been 
superseded in England and Wales by a definition with reference 
to income. This is a great and permanent advance, for it is unthink- 
able that the old definition will ever be re-established. The feeding 
of children in the schools may influence children’s nutrition habits 
beyond the school period. The opportunity for forming a taste 
for the proper food is unparallelled, and in some school canteens 
special studies are made of children’s tastes, the conditions under 
which they have been formed and the best methods of persuading 
children to select and prefer the proper foods ^ This is an aspect 
of school feeding that should be extended after the war as a founda- 
tion for proper nutrition habits of the adult population Bad nutri- 
tion IS in a sense self-generating. Children’s food habits are largely 
formed by the home environment, and since it is much more 
difiS-cult to change adult tastes bad habits are only slowly eliminated 
The process can be speeded up if nutritional education takes its 
place beside other forms of education in the schools. 

The possibilities of increasing the nutritional value of some 
foods widely consumed have not been neglected in wartime although 
there is still a large scope for improvement. The adding of vitamins 
A and D to margarine is a good example of what can be done, and 
this development should not be dropped so long as margarine is 
consumed as a substitute for butter. 

The deficiency of vitamin Bi in the ordinary diet of the people 
led the Government first to adopt a policy of adding this vitamin 
to white bread and of making National Wheatmeal bread (85 per 
cent extraction) available everywhere at the same price as ordinary 
white bread, and in recent months the use of the National Wheat- 
meal flour has been made compulsory and white flour may no 
longer be produced. 

The significance of these measures lies in the fact that the 
Ministry of Food has taken special action to improve the nutri- 

^ Farhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 2 December 1941, Vol 121, col 155, 

2 See discussion in the War-T'wie Nutnkon BulleHn of the Children’s Nutri- 
tion Council, No 13, October-November 1941, p 1 
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tional content of foods forming a large part of the diet of low 
income groups Private manufacturers are obliged to conform to 
government regulations not only in relation to margarine and 
bread, but in relation to a variety of other foods — ^for example, 
jam, some canned goods and milk powder — although provisions 
for inspection are inadequate. In other words, quality standards 
are laid down. Some countries before the war imposed quality 
standards on milk producers and also in regard to injurious sub- 
stances in food. These measures were taken to prevent foods con- 
taining harmful substances from being sold to the consumer. The 
wartime measures have developed beyond this preventive stage 
and imposed regulations on manufacturers requiring them to im- 
prove the nutritional value of their products. It would be desirable 
if most of these measures were continued in peace-time and others, 
such as the irradiation of canned milk, added. 

During this war the British public has probably been bom- 
barded with more sound nutritional information than in all the 
rest of its history. It has been made “nutrition conscious”, and 
it IS not unreasonable to assume that the end of the war will not 
cause a relapse into unconsciousness. The war experience should 
leave permanent traces on the food habits of the British people, 
although some valuable foods, particularly stressed during the 
war, e g carrots, may suffer a slight reduction in popularity. It is 
true that the shortage of meat and fruits has caused considerable 
substitution of other foods less desirable from the standpoint of 
nutrition, but there is little reason to think that after the war, 
when these products are again available in abundant quantities, 
people will not want to consume them just as much as, if not more 
than, they did before the war. 

Not only is the British housewife gaining a better knowledge 
of the elements of nutrition but she is also gaining a better insight 
into the proper preparation of food The wartime advance may be 
small compared with the size of the task to be accomplished, but 
it is a beginning that will open the way to greater things 

Production and Distribution 

Measures taken directly to improve the nutritional condition 
of the people are only one side of the Government's wartime food 
policy. Equally important is the responsibility assumed by the 
Government for the production and distribution of food and the 
consequent control established over the organisation of the com- 
munity's resources for these purposes If post-war economic policy 
is to be characterised by a greater degree of Government control 
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over production and distribution of essential foods than existed in 
the past, many of the techniques of control evolved during the war, 
and especially the information and statistics collected, will be of 
great value Indeed, without these basic data no food policy in 
peace or in war can be fully effective 

The reorganisation of agriculture holds a prominent place in 
all discussions of post-war reconstruction in the United Kingdom 
Even before the war the State was taking an active parrt in in- 
fluencing agricultural production and State funds were spent to 
assist the industry. After the war the role of the State will "not 
be less important, and the knowledge gained during the war about 
British agriculture will provide a sound basis in fact for a re- 
construction policy Nor is this aspect of wartime policy unrecog- 
nised m Great Britain at the present time. The Minister of Agri- 
culture, in speaking of his farm survey, said 

The Farm Survey has a two-fold object — ^to assist in the prosecution of the 
war and at the same time to collect information for use in the preparation of our 
post-war agricultural policy . . What I am most anxious to avoid is that we 
should reach the post-war period of reconstruction without that body of factual 
information which to-day is non-existent and which, in my view, is essential to 
the formulation of an equitable and stable post-war agricultural policy ^ 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance from the stand- 
point of post-war policy of the information which is being gathered. 
For the first time in the history of Great Britain the Government 
will have a fairly accurate knowledge of the state of agriculture. 
The Select Committee on National Expenditure suggested that: 

One useful line of procedure at any rate would be for the Ministry to collect 
and prepare adequate material to be issued in due course in a White Paper so 
that when the appropriate time comes Parliament would have before it the basis 
for a comprehensive plan for giving effect to the purpose declared m the Minis- 
terial statement of November 26 ^'of maintaining, after the war, a healthy and 
well-balanced agriculture as an essential and permanent feature of national 
policy’’ It IS only by contmuity of policy that confidence can be created and 
waste avoided . It is most important that full advantage should be taken 
of the organisation and experiences of the County War Committees for this 
purpose— -to ensure, on the one hand, that no opportunities are missed and, on 
the other, that such encouragement as may be given (financial or otherwise) is 
directed with precision to the spots where it is needed To read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest the mass of detailed records which will be available to the 
County War Committees so as to reduce such records to manageable conclusions 
will be a difihcult task It will be particularly important to use the available 
data so as to establish what in varying conditions are reasonable standards of 
efficiency both as regards yields and working costs, so that any measures of 
assistance given to agriculture (e g in the way of price protection or subsidies) 
may not be pitched at a level which will shelter inefficiency ^ 

^ Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons^ 26 June 1941, Vol, 373, col 1120, 

* Sixth Report, op at,, p. ,9. 
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There are many other aspects of wartime agricultural policy 
that merge into post-war policy The power to reorganise agri- 
culture now in the hands of the Minister of Agriculture is being 
used to put the industry in a sounder position than ever before. 
His control over farming operations and agricultural prices, and the 
excellent position he is in to obtain voluntary services, scientific 
assistance and the co-operation of the farmer, creates an un- 
precedented opportunity for the use of this power not only for the 
purpose of winning the war, but also to effect a lasting improvement 
in ^British agriculture Measures developed and action taken to 
improve drainage, eradicate bracken, extend fertilisation and 
liming, develop mechanisation, improve worn-out grassland, 
reduce the effects of animal and plant diseases, and improve the 
remuneration and conditions of agricultural workers, have long- 
term effects. Many of them are capital investments that will only 
carry maintenance charges after the war; all of them increase the 
efficiency and productivity of agriculture The production of some 
commodities encouraged for war purposes ought undoubtedly to be 
contracted with the coming of different conditions, while that of 
others, notably milk, will increase This is not the place to discuss 
post-war agricultural policy, but it is clear that these wartime 
measures will affect post-war agriculture regardless of the policy 
adopted 

The increase to £3 a week of the wages of agricultural workers 
if maintained after the war will in itself force a certain reorganisa- 
tion if huge additional subsidies to producers are to be avoided. 
It was pointed out m Chapter II that the production of those 
agricultural products m Great Britain requiring a large amount 
of labour m relation to their value tended to decrease, m the 
absence of subsidisation, because of the relatively high cost of 
labour involved Labour costs will be even higher if the increased 
wages are maintained, yet it is clear that two things are desirable 
a decent wage for workers and cheap food for consumers In the 
last analysis the primary purpose of production is consumption, 
not the remuneration of producers, but both purposes can be ful- 
filled if the productivity of each worker is high and if he is produ- 
cing a product of high value in relation to the amount of labour 
employed to produce it. Wartime improvements in agricultural 
technique and capital equipment go a long way to accomplish the 
former. The latter involves the question of reorganisation of out- 
put, which IS not germane to this study but which must be con- 
sidered in the light of the changes in labour costs which have 
taken place during the war 

Agricultural eJEciency is also being improved as a result of the 
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control over farming exercised by the Agricultural ]Bxecutive 
Committees. In view of the knowledge and experience gamed 
during the war by the members of these Committees, it is more 
than likely that they will play a prominent part in post-war policy 
and, if increased State control of agriculture is part of the post-war 
policy m line with the general trend of ideas outlined above, the 
Committees will form the administrative backbone of this control 
in peace as they have in war. Some bad farmers have been dis- 
possessed by these Committees and their land taken over by the 
State. There is no obligation on the State to return this land to 
the original owners after the war if there is reason to believe that 
it will not be properly farmed, and if similar control of bad farming 
in continued after the war it will do much to raise the level of 
farming efficiency 

Before the war the organisation of the dissemination of the 
results of agricultural research to the farmers was lamentably 
defective. Although advisory centres staffed with agricultural 
scientists existed in each county, they could not go to the assistance 
of farmers unless their services were requested by the farmers. 
Since the war the staffs of the agricultural education classes have 
been distributed over the country and a technical officer has been 
attached to most district committees. 

For the first tiine m the history of this country men with technical 
qualifications are entitled to go with members of the district committees to a 
farm and examine the farmers’ system of running it Instead of waiting until 
they are asked they can now give advice or in extreme cases, can issue directions 
with the committee’s consent . For the first time farmers who never asked 
for any technical assistance, and who affected to believe that the technical man 
could not teach them anything at all, are now finding as a result of conversations 
with the technical advisers that they are deriving real assistance and getting 
better crops and livestock ^ 

This increased control over agriculture by the county com- 
mittees can be used and is used to assist the farmer actively in 
raising his own standards of farming not only by giving him a 
better knowledge of new techniques but also by giving him what 
help he needs m applying them. 

Although State control of agriculture has effected long-run 
changes in agricultural efficiency, developed techniques of control, 
and provided vital data for an agricultural program, it is not clear 
that control over the distribution of food will improve the pre- 
war distribution structure, although it has undoubtedly resulted 
in the collection of important information about the distribution 

^ Minister of Agriculture, m Parhamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 
November 1941, Vol 376, cols *'423-24. 
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of food ^ It is hardly possible at the present time to evaluate the 
changes that have taken place or to predict what changes will 
add a positive contribution to human welfare in the post-war 
world The policy of preserving existing channels of trade as far 
as possible has prevented a thorough-going reorganisation of dis- 
tributive processes, and it is indeed doubtful how far such a re- 
organisation to meet the necessities of State-directed distribution 
in wartjme would meet the needs of peace if private enterprise 
and the profit motive continue to be the chief forces in the distri- 
biition of food in the future 

The stimulus given to vertical as well as horizontal organisa- 
tion m the food manufacturing and distributing industries may 
after this war, as it did after the last war, lead to a greater amount 
of amalgamation or cartelisation and to an increased tendency 
for one or a few large firms to dominate each branch of industry 
to a greater extent than before Additional measures may then be 
necessary after the war to control monopolistic practices. 


i A R Burns, m his investigation of the activities of American industry, 
found that '^The fog of secrecy and often of deception that hangs heavily over 
the activities of large corporate units is a serious barner to accurate analysis ” 
{The Dechne of Compehhon, p vi ) There is little reason to expect conditions in 
Great Britain to be much more favourable in this respect. 
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APPENDIX I 


FOOD CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD PER WEEK, 1909-13, 1924-8 AND 1934-5 


« Item 

1909-13 

1924-8 

1934-5 

Increase (-{-) or 
decrease (— ) of 
1934-5 compared with 

1909-13 

1924-8 


lb 

lb 

lb 

per cent 

per cent 

Meal (including poultiy, 






etc) 

2 58 

2 56 

2 81 

+ 9 

4-10 

Cereals (including wheat 






and flour) 

4 45 

4 11 

4 04 

9 

— 2 

Potatoes 

4 68 

4 43 

4 25 

- 9 

__ 4 

Other vegetables 

1 38 

1 81 

2 22 

+ 61 

4-23 


pts 

pts 

pts 



Milk and cream 

3 46^ 

3 351 

3 26 

— 6 

— 3 


lb 

lb 

lb 



Condensed milk 

0 05 

0 14 

0 23 

+360 

+64 


no 

no* 

no 



Bggs, m shell 

1 93 

2 34 

2 90 

4“ 50 

4-24 


lb 

lb 

lb 



Butter 

0 30 

0 31 

0 49 

+ 63 

4-58 

Margarine . 

0 11 

0 23 

0 15 

+ 36 

-35 

Cheese 

0 14 

0 18 

0 19 

+ 36 

+ 6 

Lard 

0 082 

0 112 

0 18 

^ 3 

.... 3 

Sugar 

1 52 

1 60 

1 79 

+ 18 

-1-11 

Pish 

0 79 

0 80 

0 87 

4- 10 

4- 9 

Fruit 

1 19 

1 75 

2 23 

4- 87 

4-27 

Tea 

0 12 

0 17 

0 18 

4- 50 

4- 6 


1 These estimates for milk may be somewhat too high 

2 Lard made in the United Kingdom is included in meat 
® Not comparable 

These figures include wastage m distribution and m the home and consumption by domestic 
animals 

Source Ministry or Hrauth Advisory Committee on Nutrition Ftrst Report (H M S O , 
1937), p. 16 
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FOODSTUFFS FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

AVERAGE OF THE TWO YEARS 1934 AND 1935 


(Products manufactured from imported materials, e g flour, margarme 
and chocolate, are treated as imported ) 


Commodity 

Home 

production 

Per cent 
of 

total 

supply 

Imports 

less 

total 

exports 

Total 
quantities 
av^iilable 
for con- 
sumption 

Cereals^ 

Wheat flour 

Thousand 

tons 

500 

Per cent 

11 9 

Thousand 

tons 

3,693 

Thousand 

tons 

4,123^ 

Barley meal . . 

25 

45 5 

30 

55 

Oat products 

50 

50 0 

50 

100 

Tapioca, sago, etc 

— 

— 

50 

50 

Rice 

— 

— 

57 

57 

Other cereals {e g maca- 
roni, etc ) 

— 


42 

42 

Total cereals 

575 

12 8 

3,922 

4,4271 

Meat 

Beef and VeaP 

635 

52 8 

566 

1,201 

Mutton and Tamb^ 

255 

43.0 

339 

594 

Pork^ 

217 

79 2 

57 

274 

Bacon and Ham^ 

153 

27 5 

404 

557 

Other meat 

107 

41.3 

152 

259 

Poultry and game 

86 

79 6 

22 

108 

Rabbits 

50 

72 4 

19 

69 

Total meat 

1,503 

49 1 

1,559 

3,062 

Fish* 

Herrings . . . 

1283 

100 0 


128 

Other fish, fresh or cured 

702^ 

94 2 

43 

745 

Shellfish®. . . 

8 

72.7 

3 

11 

Canned fish 

6 

— 

69 

69 

Total fish . . 

838 

88.0 

115 

953 

Mdk and Dairy Froduce 
Milk, fresh (million 
gallons) 

910 

100 0 


910 

Milk, condensed whole 

92 

92 0 

8 

100 

Milk, condensed skim- 
med 

53 

41 4 

75 

128 

Milk powder 

13 

52 0 

12 

25 

Butter 

53 

10 0 

476 

529 

Cheese 

63 

31 0 

140 

203 

Cream . . . 

33 

89 3 

4 

37 

Lard 

19 

10 0 

18P 

200 

Margarine, 

— 

— 

169 

169 

Bggs in shell (millions) , 

4,700 

67 1 

2,307 

7,007 

(Bggs m shell) (thousand 
tons) , 

(262) 

67 1 

(128) 

(390) 

Bggs, liquid, dried and 
frozen 

— 

— 

40 

40 
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Commodity 

Home 

production 

Per cent 
of 

total 

supply 

Imports 

less 

total 

exports 

Total 
quantities 
available 
for con- 
sumption 

Frmt 

Apples 

Thousand 

tons 

3158 

Per cent 

49 9 

Thousand 

tons 

316 

Thousand 

tons 

631 

Oranges 

— 

— 

499 

499 

Bananas 

— 

— 

324 

324 

Other fresh fruit 

2308 

43 6 

298 

528 

Nuts 

5 

7 2 

64 

69 

Dried fruit 

— 

— 

175 

175 

Canned fruit 

9 

— 

192 

192 

Desiccated coconut 



14 

14 

Total fruit 

5508 

22 6 

1,882 

2,432 

Fruit Pulp 

— 

— 

28 

28 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes 

4,5008 

97 2 

129 

4,629 

Dried beans, peas and 
lentils 

15 

10 2 

132 

147 

Green lentils 

2008 

99 5 

1 

201 

Other vegetables (includ- 
ing tomatoes and rhu- 
barb) 

1,6008 

78 8 

432 

2,032 

Preserved vegetables 

9 

— 

45 

45 

Sugar, etc 

Sugar (in terms of re- 
fined) 

530 

27 9 

1,368 

1,898 

Molasses . . 

— 

— 

32 

32 

Glucose 

— 

— 

24 

24 

Honey 

1 

2.50 

3 

4 

Beverages 

Tea 



195 

195 

Coffee 

— 

— 

15 

15 

Cocoa, chocolate powder 
and cocoa products 

— 

— 

68 

68 


1 Excludes 70,000 tons of wheat flour estimated to have been used for industrial purposes 
which cannot be distributed between home production and imports 

2 Tinned meat and edible offals included in “other meat”, 

* Net landings after allowing for net exports of fresh or cured hernngs and making further 
allowance for weight of containers of cured herrings 

* No estimate for fresh water fish has yet been made 

B Estimated edible portion only 

® Included in fish above 

2 Includes 65,000 tons of imitation lard manufactured in the United Kingdom from imported 
raw materials 

8 Includes allowance for allotments and private gardens 

8 Included in fresh fruit or vegetables 

Source Ministry or Hrai^th Advisory Committbb on Nutrition Ftrsl Report (H M S O , 
1937), p 33 




APPENDIX III 


CHRONOLOGY OF FOOD CONTROL 


The following tables do not list all food control orders They 
are designed to show the development of general food control and 
of control over the major groups of foods Only the more important 
orders are listed, and amendments to the principal orders have 
been omitted unless they are of a fundamental nature The first 
orders controlling the price of each food and the first orders ration- 
ing any food are listed, but subsequent changes are generally 
omitted The date given is the date of the order and not the date 
on which it came into force Control of animal feedstuffs is not 
covered in this appendix. The appendix is divided into the follow- 
ing sections 

I General 

II. Cereals and cereal products 

III. Meat and meat products 

IV. Oils and fats 

V. Milk 

VI, Cheese 

VII. Bggs 

VIII. Vegetables 

IX. Fruits and preserves 

X. Fish 

XI. Sugar, glucose and invert sugar 

XII. Tea 

XIII. Miscellaneous 



19S9 

31 Aug. 


1 Sept 

2 Sept 


6 Sept 

21 Sept 


29 Sept 


3 Nov. 


CHRONOIvOGY OR ROOD CONTROI, 

Table I. General 

Title 

Acqmsihon of Food {Excesstve QuanUHes) 
Order j 1939 

Acquisition of food by any person except a 
food trader, in excess of the normal quantity re- 
quired for a week, prohibited 

Food Control Committees (Constitution) 
Order j 1939 

Local Food Conti ol Committees constituted 

Cold Storage (Restriction) Order, 1939 

Prohibition of deliveries into or out of any cold 
store except under licence, provision made for the 
keeping of records and inspection of premises of 
cold stores 

Food (Conditions of Sale) Order, 1939 

Prohibition of the attaching of conditions relat- 
ing to the purchase of any other ai tide on the sale 
of any article of food 


Food Control Committees (England and W ales 
and Northern Ireland) Enforcement Ordei, 
1939 

Food Control Committees given the power of 
enforcing the orders of the Mmistiy of Food m 
their aieas 

Food Control Committees (Local Distribu- 
tion) Order, 1939 

Every retailer of foodstuffs and eveiy person 
engaged m the catering trade required to be re- 
gistered and licensed for the sale of the following 
specified foods bacon, biscuits, bread, breakfast 
cereals, butter, cakes, cheese, chocolate and sugar 
confectionery, cocoa, coffee, compound lard, cream 
(fresh or preserved), edible and cooking fats, eggs, 
fish (wet or dried or m cans, glasses, etc ), flour, 
fruit (fresh, diied, preserved, canned or bottled), 
ham, honey, jam, lard, margarine, meats (includ- 
ing cooked meats, canned and preserved meats and 
meat pres), milk, (fresh, canned or dried), potatoes, 
poultry, game and rabbits, rice, sausages, sugar, 
syrup, tea, vegetables (fresh, canned or dried) 


Food Control Committees (Registration of 
Establishments) Order, 1939 

Food Control Committees required to keep a 
register of all catering establishments, mstitutions 
and residential establishments which require bacon 
and ham and butter 


195 

S.R, & 0. 

No. 

991 

1019 

1027 

1103 

1250 

1312 


1553 
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1939 

27 Dec. 


29 Dec 

1940 
6 Jan 

8 Mar 

14 Mar, 

11 May 


24 May 


FOOD CONTROI, IN ORHaT BRITAIN 


Title 


RaHomng Order y 1939 

This order sets out the general restrictions on 
obtaining or supplying rationed foods except as 
specifically authorised, it prescribes the procedure 
for households, catering establishments, institu- 
tions and residential establishments, and deals 
with the issue and custody of ration documents 
and with the authority of the Food Control Com- 
mittees 

Order appoinhng the day on which the Ration- 
ing Order y 1939, is to come into force in rela- 
tion to Bacon, Butter and Sugar 

Rationing of bacon, butter and sugar to begin 
on 8 January 1940 


Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 

Directions concerning the amounts of rationed 
foods to be issued for household consumption or in 
catering establishments 

Order amending the Food Control Committees 
(Registration of Establishments) Order, 1939 

Only those clubs which regularly serve meals 
permitted to register as catering establishments 

Food (Inspection of Undertakings) Order, 
1940 

Food undertakings required to keep such books, 
accounts and records as the Ministry may direct, 
authonsed officers permitted to enter and inspect 
premises. 

Order amending the Food Control Committees 
(England and Wales and Northern Ireland) 
Enforcement Order, 1939 

Sub-Committees appointed under the Food 
Control Committees (Constitution) Order, 1939, 
given the powers possessed by Food Control Com- 
mittees of enforcing orders within their area 

Order amending ihe Food Control Committees 
(Constitution) Order, 1939 

Provisions made for the inclusion of trade 
union representatives in Food Control Committees; 
it is provided that where the Minister, after con- 
sultation with the Trades Union Congress, notifies 
an appointing authority that a trade union repre- 
sentative is to [be included m a Food Control Com- 
mittee, the authority concerned shall, on the next 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1856 


1891 


13 


323 


378 


717 


788 
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1940 


3 June 


5 Aug 

19 Nov. 


3 Dec. 


1941 
8 Jan 


Title 


vacancy occurring among the members represent- 
ing the general public (other than women members), 
appoint a trade union representative to fill the 
vacancy after consultation with such local trade 
union organisation as the Minister shall designate 

General Licence under the Food Control 
Committees {Local Distribution) Order, 1939 

An occupier of a garden or an allotment, not 
earned on solely or mainly for the purpose of trade 
or business, authorised to sell by retail any fresh 
fruit and vegetables, honey, eggs, poultry and 
rabbits produced in his garden or allotment 


Waste of Food Order, 1940 

This order prohibits any person from wasting 
food or causing or permitting any food to be wasted 

Food {Conditions of Sale) Order, 1940 

Revocation of Rood (Conditions of Sale) Order, 
1939 (SR & O 1103), conditions relating to the 
purchase of any other article in connection with 
the sale or proposed sale of any article of food pro- 
hibited, a retailer, however, may impose a condi- 
tion that he will sell an article of food only to 
persons or establishments registered with him 

Food Control Committees {Destruction of 
Rats and Mice) Order, 1940 

Food Control Committees in England and Wales 
empowered to give any directions affecting any 
undertaking in their areas for the prevention of 
damage to food by rats and mice 


Food {Current Prices) Order, 1941 

The sale of specified foods prohibited, except 
under licence, at a price exceeding that at which 
specified food of substantially similar description 
was sold on substantially similar terms on 2 De- 
cember 1940 

The '^specified foods” listed m the Schedule 
to the order are coffee (including coffee and 
chicory), coffee essence (including coffee and chi- 
cory essence), cocoa powder, cocoa butter, choco- 
late for use as a beverage, canned and bottled 
vegetables, canned pork and beans, honey, meat, 
fish and poultry and other edible pastes, meat and 
other edible extracts, shredded suet, dead poultry, 
rice, tapiocas and sagos, macaroni, spaghetti and 
vermicelli, biscuits, rusks and crisp breads, soups — 
tinned, bottled and powdered, processed cheese, 
pickles, sauces and relishes, custard and blanc- 
mange powders, table jellies, edible nuts 


S.R. & 0. 

No. 


876 


1424 


2012 


2069 


23 
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FOOD CONTROL IN GRl^Al^ BRITAIN 


IMl 

11 Jan, 

28 Jan 


22 Feb 
5 Mar 

20 Aug 


10 Sept 

11 Oct, 


Title 

Cold Storage {Control of Undertakmgs) Order ^ 

mi 

Fvery undertaker of a cold storage undertaking 
required to comply with directions issued by the 
l^Iinister of Food 

Local Authortties {Comnmmiy Kitchens and 
Sale of Food m Public Air Raid Shelters) 
Older, 1941 

Focal authorities required, after consultation 
with and subject to directions of the Minister of 
Food, to set up community fcod centres and to 
supply food in public air-raid shelters within their 
areas 


Food {Restriction on Meals tn Establishmenh) 
Order, 1941 

Local Authortties {Diiections to Caterers) 
Order, 1941 

Local authorities given the power of giving speci- 
fied types of directions to pei sons conducting catering 
establishments 

Food {RestrtcUon on Deahngs) Order, 1941 

Wholesale dealings in the following specified foods, 
except under licence of the Minister, piohibited fiom 
a date to be announced latci by the Ministry of Food 
apples, bacon, bananas, biscuits rusks and crisp 
breads, bitter oranges, bottled vegetables, canned 
fruit, canned vegetables, cereal breakfast foods, 
cheese, coffee, coffee essence (including coffee and 
chicory essence), condensed milk, cornflour, blanc- 
mange powder and cUvStard powder, dried fruits, egg 
products, flour, frozen eggs, home-produced canned 
meat roll, home-produced canned prepared meals, 
imported canned meat, jam, lemons, macaroni, 
spaghetti and vermicelli, marmalade, milk powder, 
meat and fish pastes, national butter, oatmeal and 
oat flakes, onions (including green onions), oranges, 
pickles and sauces, plums, processed cheese, rice, 
sago and tapioca, semolina, soft fruits, soups (canned 
or desiccated), soya flour, sugar, syrup and treacle, 
table jellies, tomatoes 

Order amending the Food {RestncUon on 
Deahngs) Order, 1941 

Chocolate, chocolate confectionery and sugar 
confectionery added to the list of foods to which the 
Restriction on Dealings Order applies. 

Food Substitutes {Control) Order, 1941 

The manufacture of food substitutes by way of 
trade, except under licence or authority of the 
Minister, prohibited 


S.R. & O. 

No. 

37 

103 

229 

298 

1234 


1580 

1606 



1941 

18 Oct 


28 Oct 


25 Nov 


CHRONOtOGY OR ROOD CONTROI^ 

Title 

Order amending the Directions dated January 
6, 1940, made under the Rationing Order, 
1939, as amended, and amending the Tea 
{Rationing) Order, 1940, and the Cheese 
{Rationing) Older, 1941 

This orclei provides foi the purchase of sugar 
and tea lations during four-week periods and makes 
ccitain new arrangements foi the purchase of weekly 
seamen’s rations, the lation of sugar and tea, as well 
as that of cheese, for the foui weeks’ peiiod begin- 
ning 20 October 1941 and any subsequent peiiod of 
four weeks may be obtained or supplied at any time 
during the four weeks’ period 

The Food Transport Order, 1941 

This order provides for the control of the trans- 
port of food and forage in Great Britain , every person 
cariymg on or in control of or employed in connec- 
tion with a food undertaking must comply with 
directions to be given by the Minister undei the 
order on the transport, or consignment for transport, 
of food or forage, produced, treated, stored, moved, 
disposed of, acquired or used in connection with the 
undertaking 

Food Control Committees {Licensing of Estab- 
lishments) Older, 1941 

The Rood Control Committees (Registration of 
Establishments) Order, 1939, as amended, revoked 
and provision made for hcen'Jing instead of register- 
ing residential establishments, catering establish- 
ments and institutions, any establishment of this 
sort requiring to obtain any of some 63 specified foods 
must be licensed, the specified foods are bacon and 
ham, uncooked, bacon and ham, cooked, biscuits, 
rusks and enspbreads, blancmange powder, corn- 
flour and custard powder, bread, butter, cakes, 
canned beans , cereal breakfast foods , cheese (includ- 
ing processed cheese), chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery, cocoa, coffee, coffee essence (including coffee 
and chicory essence) , edible and cooking fats , edible 
egg products, eggs, fish, wet, fish, cured or dried, 
fish, in cans, glasses or other airtight containers, fish 
pastes, flour, fruit, bottled or canned, fruit, crystal- 
lised, fruit curds, fruit, dried or evaporated, fruit, 
fresh, game, honey, jam and marmalade, lard and 
compound lard, macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli, 
margarine, meat, chilled, fresh or frozen, meat, canned 
or preset ved, other than corned beef, canned corned 
mutton, and canned corned pork, meat, cooked, 
meat pastes, meat pastries (including sausage rolls) 
and meat pies, meat products, manufactured^ or 
canned meat not m airtight containers; meat roll 
or galantines, canned; milk, fresh, milk, canned, 
milk, dned; mincemeat; nuts, oatmeal and oat 
flakes, pickles and sauces, potatoes, poultry (includ- 
ing turkeys), rabbits, nee and edjble nee products, 


199 

S.R & O. 
No. 

1635 


1694 


1887 
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1941 


25 Nov* 


4 Dec* 


9 Dec 


10 Dec. 


10 Dec. 


IfOOD CONTROI, IN GR^AT BRITAIN 


Title 

sago and tapioca, sausages, semolina, soups, canned 
or desiccated, soya flour, sugar, syrup and treacle, 
table jellies, tea; vegetables, bottled or canned, 
other than canned beans, vegetables, fresh (other 
than potatoes), vegetables, dried 

Order amending the Food Control Committees 
{Local DistrtbuUon) Order ^ 1939 

Substitutes a new schedule for the schedule to 
the Order (SR Sz: O 1939, No 312), this schedule is 
to extend the list of foods which can be sold only by 
retailers licensed for those foods and to include all 
those foods listed in the schedule to the Food Control 
Committees (Licensing of Establishments) Order, 
1941 (SR & 0, No 1887) 

Order prescribing an Appointed Day for the 
purposes of the Food {RestncUon on Dealings) 
Order, 1941 

On 29 December the Principal Order comes into 
effect for biscuits, rusks and cnspbreads, bottled 
vegetables; canned fruit, canned vegetables; cereal 
breakfast foods, coffee; coffee essence (including 
coffee and chicory essence), condensed milk; corn- 
flour, blancmange powder and custard powder, dried 
fruits, egg products, flour, frozen eggs, home-pro- 
duced canned meat roll; home-produced canned pre- 
pared meals; imported canned meat, jam, macaroni, 
spaghetti and vermicelli, marmalade, milk powder, 
meat and fish pastes, oatmeal and oat flakes, pickles 
and sauces, processed cheese, rice, sago and tapioca, 
semolina, soups (canned or desiccated), soya flour; 
sugar, syrup and treacle; table jellies 

Order in Council amending the Defence 
{General) Regulations, 1939 

Thfe maximum penalty which can be imposed by 
the Courts for infringement of statutory orders made 
by the Minister of Food is increased, the Minister 
has also powers to seize and sell articles in respect 
of which an offence is believed to have been com- 
mitted 

Order amending the Rationing Order, 1939 

This order permits the supply of household rations 
for community meals and charity functions; rationed 
food obtained for household consumption may now 
be supplied by the person obtaining it to any other 
person with whom he shares it as part of a meal or 
on a particular occasion and to any sale, meeting 
or entertainment or other function held for a chari- 
table or philanthropic object 

Infestation Order, 1941 

The Minister of Food is empowered to give direc- 
tions regarding the storage and transport of food or 
forage {o prevent its infestation by vermin, 


S.R. & O. 
No. 


1888 


1958 


1981 


1992 


1993 
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1941 

16 Dec. 

1942 

8 Jan. 


1939 
3 Sept 

3 Sept. 

3 Sept. 


30 Oct. 


Title 

Order amendvng the Food {Resir%cUon on 
Dealings) Order ^ 1941 

Liquid milk added to the list of foods coming 
under the Pnncipal Order 


Order amending the Food {Restriction on 
Dealings) Order, 1941 

This order adds home-produced canned tongues 
to the list of specified foods set out in the schedule 
to the Pnncipal Order 


Table II, Cereals and Cereal Products 

Title 


Cereals and Cereal Products {Requisition and 
Control) Order, 1939 

Requisition and control of stocks of cereals and 
cereal products; returns of stocks required, prohibi- 
tion of dealings outside the United Kingdom, except 
under licence. 

Flour {Prices) {No, 1) Order, 1939 

Wholesale prices fixed for straight run and im- 
ported flour Licences required for buying or selling 
flour at any price other than the prescribed price. 

Control of Mills {Flour and Provender) No 1 
Order, 1939 

General Licence {Provender Millers) 

General Licence {Flour Millers) 

Flour mills licensed and brought under control, 
returns required from millers showing actual and 
potential output of mills and intake facilities, general 
licence granted to millers to mill and deliver cereals 
and cereal products 

Wheat {Prices) Order, 1939 

Prices set for nullable wheat sold by a grower 
registered under the Wheat Acts; maximum prices 
set for wheat used for animal feeding and flour mil- 
ling sold by persons other than registered growers; 
maximum price for qon-millabje wheatr 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

2025 

34 


S.R. & 0. 
No. 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1527 
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1939 

23 Nov. 

23 Nov. 

1940 

27 Jan 

27 Jan 

17 Apr. 


1 May 

1 May 


FOOD CONTROL IN GR:^AT BRITAIN 

Title 


Home Grown Wheat (Control) Order, 1039 

Marketing of the home-grown wheat crop con- 
trolled, registered growers required to sell to approved 
buyers 


General Licence tmder the Home Grown Wheat 
(Control) Ordet, 1939 

General licence prescribing the maximum pro- 
portion of millable wheat which can be sold during 
any one calendar month for purposes other than floui 
milling 


Home Grown Oats (Control and Maximum 
Pr'ices) Order, 1940 

Sale and distribution of home-giown oats con- 
trolled and maximum prices for oats of the 1939 crop, 
except when sold for seed, established 


General Licence under the Home Grown Oats 
(Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

All millers who mill oats for human consumption 
and all persons who are authorised to issue wheat 
certificates under the Wheat Acts licensed as ap- 
proved buyers of home-grown oats 

General Ltcence under Control of Mills (Flour 
and Provender) No. 1 Order, 1939 

Revokes previous General Licence (S R & O 1939, 
No 1039), flour millers authorised to mill any cereal 
or cereal product provided that they do not produce, 
except under authority of the Minister, any flour 
other than national straight run flour and do not 
make or deliver, except under licence of the Minister 
any wheat by-product other than fine wheatfeed and 
straight run bran 


Milled Wheaten Substances (Restriction) 
Order, 1940 

Sale, purchase or use of any milled wheaten sub- 
stance for any purpose other than as food for human 
consumption prohibited except under licence of the 
Minister 

General Licence under the Milled Wheaten 
Substances (Restriction) Order, 1940 

The «:ale, purchase or use of certain milled wheaten 
substances for feeding to livestock or in the prepara- 
tion of food for livestock authorised. 


S.R. & O 

No. 

1685 


. 1686 


117 


118 


568 


641 


642 
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1940 

3 June 

17 June 

« 

o 

28 June 

15 July 


30 July 


31 July 

7 Aug. 


Title 


Breed (ProhthUon of Exchange) Order, 1940 

Any baker or seller of bread prohibited from ex- 
changing any bread for other bread which he has sold 
or ddivered except under licence. 

Order Revoktng the General Licence dated 
16 March 1940 under the Home Grown Oats 
{Control and Maximum Prices) Order ^ 1940 

Growers permitted to sell oats only to persons 
licensed as approved buyers under the Control Order 

General Licence under the Home Grown Oats 
{Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Growers of oats authorised to use as food for live- 
stock any oats bought by them for seed and not re- 
quired for that purpose 

Dried Peas, Beans and Lentils {Control and 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

The purchase for the purpose of canning and the 
canning or millmg of varieties of dried peas, beans 
and lentils specified in the order prohibited, except 
under licence, sale or purchase of these products pro- 
hibited except under licence or except by a retailer 
in the course of his business, maximum growers’ and 
wholesale prices for different varieties of peas, beans 
and lentils prescribed; maximum millers’ and whole- 
sale prices for split peas and lentils prescribed 

Home Grown Oats {Control and Maximum 
Prices) {No, 2) Order, 1940 

Prohibition, except under licence, of the sale of 
oats by a grower, except to an approved buyer, 
monthly returns of particulars of sales required of ap- 
proved buyers; maximum iirices for oats, except 
seed oats, established, revocation of Home Grown 
Oats (Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 
(SR &0,No 117), and S R & O , No 145. 

Home Grown Barley {Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1940 

Regulations for the control and sale of barley 
provided; sale cf barley above the maximum price 
permitted to food manufacturers for the manufacture 
of human food. 

Home Grown Rye {Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1940 

The sale of rye by a grower prohibited, except to 
an approved buyer, except under licence, other pro- 
vision made for the control of home-grown rye and 
maximum prices established, except for rye sold as 
seed. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

865 


1005 


1112 


1283 


1375 


1398 


1440 
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1940 

Title 

S.R. & 0. 
No. 

8 Aug 

Bread (RestrtcHon on Sales) Order, 1940 

The sale of bread prohibited, except in four speci- 
fied shapes 

1457 

28 Aug. 

Threshed Home Grown Peas {Control and 


Maxtmum Prices) Order, 1940 

1572 


Provision made for the control of threshed home- 
grown peas and maximum prices established 


28 Aug. 

General Licence under the Control of Mills 

' 

{Flour and Provender) {No 1) Order, 1939 

Flour millers permitted to produce and sell '"pro- 
prietary self-raising flour’ ' and '^proprietary brown 
flour” both of which are defined, these are "speciality 
flours” for the purpose of the Flour (Prices) Order, 
1940 

1570 

26 Sept. 

Barley {Control and Maximum Prices) 



Order, 1940 

Additional regulations for the control of home- 
grown barley, maximum prices established 

1737 

26 Sept 

Oats {Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 



1940 

Additional regulations made for the control of 
home-grown oats, maximum prices established. 

1738 

12 Dec. 

Oat Products {Control and Maximum Prices) 



Order, 1940 

The milling, manufacture, production, packeting, 
sale or purchase of specified cereal products prohibited 
except under licence, maximum prices established 
for these products 

2118 

24 Dec. 

Cereal Breakfast Foods {Control and Provi- 



sional Prices) Order, 1940 

The sale of any cereal breakfast food at a price 
exceedmg that at which it was sold under similar 
conditions on 2 December 1940 prohibited, manu- 
facture of cereal breakfast food prohibited except 
under licence 

2180 

1941 

8 Jan. 

Food {Current Prices) Order, 1941 

Sale of nee, tapioca and sago, macaroni, spaghetti 
and vermicelli, biscuits, rusks and enspbreads pro- 
hibited, except under licence, at a price exceedmg 
that at which food of a similar description was sold 
on 2 December 1940 

23 
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1941 

3 Feb 

11 Mar, 

11 Mar. 

2 Apr. 

8 Apr. 

14 May 

3 July 

9 July 

30 July 


Title 


Bread {Current Pnces) Order ^ 1941 

The sale of bread at a price exceeding that at 
which bread of a substantially similar description, 
quality and quantity was sold in the ordinary 
course of business on substantially similar terms and 
conditions on 2 December 1940 prohibited, except 
under licence 

Wheat {Prices) Order y 1941 

Revokes, and subject to certain changes consoli- 
dates the provi'iion of the Wheat (Prices) Order, 
1939 (SR & 0, No, 1527), and its amendment Prices 
apply now to sales by all growers, not as before only 
to growers registered under the Wheat By-Taws, 
1932 

Home Grown Wheat {Control) O^der, 1941 

Home-Grown Wheat (Control) Order, 1939 (SR 
&0,No 1685), as amended, is revoked, and revised 
provisions for controlling sales of home-grown wheat 
established 

Rice {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum prices for specified varieties of nee 
fixed 

Rice {Control) Order, 1941 

The use of rice for other than human food or other 
than m the manufacture, production or preparation 
of human food prohibited, except under licence Pro- 
vision made for the keeping of records and accounts. 

Tapioca and Sago {Maximum Pnces) Order, 
1941 

Maximum prices for all varieties of tapioca and 
sago prescribed 

Biscuits {Licensing and Control) Order, 1941 

Manufacture of biscuits prohibited, except under 
licence of the Minister 

Bread {Licensing of Producers) Order, 1941 

Provides that, except under authority of the 
Minister, no one may produce any bread at any pre- 
mises without a licence from the Food Control Com- 
mittee for the area in which the premises are situated 

Oats {Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Provisions made for the control of sales and prices 
of oais of the 1941 crop. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

150 

318 

319 

464 

501 

675 

961 

980 

1130 
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1941 

30 July 

27 Aug. 

27 Aug. 


10 Sept. 


24 Sept. 


1 Oct. 

8 Oct. 

15 Oct. 
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Title 

Home Grown Wheat {Control and Prtces) 
Order ^ 1941 

Provisions made for the control of sales and prices 
of wheat of the 1941 crop 

Flour {Control and Prices) Order, 1941 

Consolidates the provisions of previous orders 
controlling flour and flour prices and makes certain 
new regulations for the control of the manufacture 
and pnces of flour and wheat by-products 

Barley {Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Barley (Control and Maximum Prices) Order, 

1940 (S R & O., No 1737), as amended, revoked, 
except for Northern Ireland, and new provisions 
made for the control of sales and prices of home- 
grown and Manx barley in Great Britain 

Home Grown Rye {Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941 

Home Grown Rye (Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1940 (SR & O , No 1440), revoked except 
for Northern Ireland and provision made for the 
control of sales and prices of home-grown rye in 
Great Britain. 

Order amending the Flour {Control and Prices) 
Order, 1941 

The definition of National Straight Run Plour 
in the Principal Order amended so as to prescnbe a 
maximum rate of extraction of 85 per cent, as well 
as a minimum rate of 75 per cent for this kind of 
flour, except under licence flour millers may now 
produce only National Straight Run or National 
Wheat Meal flour. 

Bread {Control and Maximum Prices) Order ^ 

1941 

New provisions for the control of the prices of 
bread made; restrictions on bread manufacture im- 
posed and with certain exceptions the wrapping, 
slicmg and banding of bread prohibited 

Macaroni and Similar Products {Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941 

Prescribes maximum prices for macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli, noodles and similar products. 

Cereal Breakfast Foods {Control and Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941 

Revokes the Cereal Breakfast Foods (Control 
and Provisional Prices) Order, 1940 (SR & 0 , No 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1132 

1291 


1292 


1398 


1478 


1542 


1577 

1620 
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1941 


8 Nov, 


10 Dec. 


23 Dec. 


31 Dec 


31 Dec. 


1942 
24 Jan. 


Title S.R. & O. 

No. 

2180), and makes new provision for the control of 
the manufacture and prices of cereal breakfast foods, 
manufacture, production or packetmg of cereal break- 
fast foods prohibited, except under licence, maximum 
prices for specified cereal breakfast foods prescribed 


Dtrections under the Oats {Control and Maxi- 
mum Prtces) Order, 1941 1765 

Directions for the sale and use of oats by approved 
buyers revised in order to give priority to sales to 
oatmeal millers and feedstuff for horses within the 
ration 


Soya Flour {Control and Maximum Prices) 

Order, 1941 1994 

Manufacture, sale and prices of home-produced 
and imported soya flour controlled. 


Order amending the Home Grown Wheat 
{Control and Prices) Order, 1941 2085 

Amends the Principal Order m order to vary the 
fixed and maximum prices for miUable wheat durmg 
the period January to July 1942 and makes new 
regulations for the sale and ceitification of non-mill- 
able wheat 


Dried Peas, Beans and Lentils {Control and 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 2139 

New provisions made for the control of manufac- 
ture, sales and prices of dried peas, beans and lentils , 
the order prohibits soaking and makes changes in 
the price schedules, maximum retail prices are now 
fixed at an mclusive figure mstead of being calculated 
with reference to a basic sum 


Oat Products {Control and Maximum Prices) 

{No, 2) Order, 1941 2140 

Revokes the Oat Products (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941 (SR & 0, No 1531), and makes 
new provisions for the control, manufacture and sale 
of oatmeal, oat flour and oat flakes, maximum retail 
prices made inclusive with no additions allowed to 
the schedule of pnces. 


Order amending the Food {Points Rationing) 

Order, 1941 130 

Rice, sago and tapioca, dried peas, beans and 
lentils mcluded in the pomts rationing scheme. 
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1939 

3 Sept 

4 Sept 

5 Sept. 

9 Sept. 

9 Sept. 

9 Sept 

15 Sept. 

23 Sept. 
30 Sept. 


IfOOD CONTROL, IN BRITAIN 

Table III, Meat and Meat Products 


Txtle 


{Provistonal Pnces) Order, 1939 

Prices are fixed on a deadweight basis for the sale 
of pigs for slaughter (revoked from 1 December 1939) 

Meat {Provisional Pnces) Order, 1939 

Price control established for fresh, imported and 
canned meat, and also for sausages and edible offals, 
price of the meat specified must not exceed the aver- 
age for meat of a similar description during the 
week ending 25 August (revoked from 4 December 
1939 except as regards chilled or frozen meat) 

Imported Canned Meat {Requisition) Order, 
1939 

Imported meat requisitioned; returns and licences 
required of dealers 

Fatstock {Provisional Prices) {No, 2) Order, 
1939 

Maximum prices set for various descriptions of 
fatstock (revoked 1 December 1939) 

Imported Meat {Requisition) Order, 1939 

Imported meat requisitioned and dealers required 
to obtain a licence 

Meat {Provisional Prices) {No, 2) Order, 
1939 

Revokes the Principal Order so far as it relates 
to the sale of meat by wholesale and prescribes by 
schedule the maximum wholesale price which may be 
charged for fresh meat and imported meat (revoked 
from 4 December 1939 except as regards chilled and 
frozen meat). 

Imported Bacon and Hams {Requisition) 
Order, 1939 

Impoi ts of bacon and ham requisitioned with the 
exception of shipments from Northern Ireland and 
Eire 

Imported Pork {Requisition) Order, 1939 

Imported pork m cold stores requisitioned 

Order amending the Imported Bacon and 
Hams {Requisition) Order, 1939 

Exceptions made in Principal Order regarding 
Northern Ireland and Eire cancelled 


S.R, & O. 
No. 

1061 

• 1040 

1076 

1130 

1131 

1132 

1199 

1275 

1335 
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1939 

2 Oct 

4 Oct 


17 Oct 

27 Nov. 

30 Nov 

29 Dec. 


1940 
6 Jan. 

6 Jan 
12 Jan. 


Title S.R. & O. 

No. 

Bacon (Ltcensmg of Producers) Order, 1939 1337 

Production of bacon, except under licence, pro- 
hibited, records required of licensees and their pre- 
mises made subject to inspection 

Home-produced Bacon {Dtstr^btiUon) Order, 

1939 1370 

Bacon importers required to sell their home- 
produced bacon through a Government agent or the 
Bacon Importers, National Defence Association htd , 
applies only to traders registered under the Bacon 
Marketing Scheme 

Bacon and Hams {Borax Packed) {Returns) 

Order, 1939 1443 

Returns required from owners of bacon or hams 
packed in borax. 

Bacon {Control of ProducUon) Order, 1939 1711 

Production of hams or bacon with some excep- 
tions prohibited except under licence 

Fatstock, Home-K^lled Pork, Meat and Ptgs 
{Provisional Prices) {Revocation) Order, 

1939 1730 

Removal of existing controls over the marketing 
of home-produced meat (revokes Nos 1040, 1061, 

1130, 1132, above) 

Home Produced Bacon (Distribution) {No 2) 

Order, 1939 1889 

Provides that except under and in accordance with 
the terms of a licence granted by the Minister of 
Rood no person shall sell any bacon produced by him 
m Great Britain except to a person authorised by 
the Minister to produce on his behalf 


Bacon {Prices) Order, 1940 12 

Fixed wholesale prices and maximum retail prices 
for bacon and ham prescribed 

Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 13 

Bacon ration prescribed 

Meat {Maximum Retail Prices) Order, 1940 37 

Maximum retail prices for all qualities and cuts 
of meat, both home-killed and imported, established. 
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1940 Title S,R. &: O. 

No. 

12 Jan. Ptgs {Sales) Order, 1940 38 

Sale of pigs for slaughter, except at prescribed 
collecting centres, prohibited 

13 Jan. Livestock {Sales) Order, 1940 40 

All livestock required to be sold at collecting 
centres to a Government buyer, with the exception r 
of cattle slaughtered under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts and by self-suppliers 

13 Jan. L%ve stock {Restriction on Slaughtering) Order, 

1940 41 

Under this order the Minister of Food becomes 
the sole purchaser of all fatstock for slaughter for 
human consumption 


13 Jan. Meat {Prescribed Wholesale Prices) Order, 

1940 42 

Wholesale prices for home-killed and imported 
meat fixed. 


8 Mar. Order amending the Rationing Order, 1939 324 

Provides that the Rationing Order shall come 
into force on 11 March 1940 for meat, exempts from 
rationing canned meat or canned meat products, 
cooked meat, galantines, luncheon sausages, meat 
pastes, brawn or jellied veal, other manufactured 
meat products freed of the ration if they contain not 
more than 50 per cent of meat by weight 

8 Mar. Order amending the Directions under the 

Rationing Order, 1939 325 

Meat ration fixed at Is lOd a week for adults 
and lid, for children 


8 Mar. Order amending Meat {Maximum Retail 

Prices) Order, 1940 326 

Butchers required to sell meat in accordance with 
specified descriptions or cuts; they are not permitted 
to sell any description or cut mentioned in the sche- 
dules unless it has been cut in accordance with the 
practice ordinarily followed m the butcher's district, 
sausages and sausage meat removed from maximum 
retail prices order 

8 Mar. Order amending the Meat {Prescribed Whole- 
sale Prices) Order, 1940 327 

Offal prices removed from the schedule of pres- 
cnbed wholesale prices. 
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1940 

16 Mar. 

18 Mar. 

21 Mar. 

9 Apr, 

5 June 

5 June 
15 Aug 

10 Sept. 

1 Nov. 


Title 

Order amending the Livestock {Sales) Order, 

mo 

New grades of various classes of livestock in- 
troduced, kiUing-out percentages may be determined, 
if an inspector of the Ministry so requires, by the 
ascertained deadweight after slaughter 

Sausages {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

All sausages and sausage meat required to be 
sold only in three grades, which are defined accord- 
ing to meat content, maximum wholesale and retail 
price for each grade established; sausages with meat 
content of less than 30 per cent, are prohibited 

Order amending the Rationing Order, 1939 

Sausages and all kinds of manufactured meat 
products freed of the ration 

Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 

Pork freed of the ration 

Order amending Bacon {Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum retail price for bacon trimmings (bone- 
less) prescribed, the order further provides that 
bacon must be sold, both wholesale and retail, only 
under the descriptions and cuts specified m the Prm- 
cipal Order, as amended 

Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 

Bacon trimmings to be supplied free of the ration 

Livestock {Import from Eire and the Isle of 
Man) Regulations, 1940 

These regulations prohibit, except under licence 
of the appropriate Minister, the importation of live- 
stock from Bure and the Isle of Man, except at speci- 
fied ports or by specified routes, transportation of 
livestock from the point of entry into Great Bntain 
prohibited until examined by an authorised officer. 

Canned Corned Beef {Retail Prices and Con- 
trol) Order, 1940 

Prohibits the sale by a butcher, and the purchase 
by any person, of canned corned beef, except at the 
price of Is 2d per lb net weight, canned corned 
beef made subject to rationing order for meat 

Rabbits {Retail Maximum Prices) Order, 
1940 

Maximum retail prices for rabbits prescribed, 
do not apply to live rabbits or rabbits bred m capti- 
vity, canned rabbits, or cooked rabbits for sale as 
part of a meal. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

387 

394 

415 

526 

896 

897 

1500 

1645 

1935 
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1940 

Title 

S.R. & 0, 
No. 

16 Dec. 

Turkeys {Maximum Prices) Order ^ 1940 

Maximum prices for certain descriptions of 
turkeys prescribed 

2148 

1941 

4 Jaa. 

Order amending the Rationing Order y 1939 y 


and the Directions dated January 6, 1940, 
made thereunder, and revoking the Directions 

« 


dated April 9, 1940, made thereunder 

Rationed edible offals removed from the list of 
foods which may be sold free of the ration, meat 
ration reduced to Is 6d retail price, caterers prohi- 
bited from supplying rationed foods, except as part 
of a meal or hot beverage 

15 

8 Jaa. 

Food {Current Prices) Order, 1941 

Sale of dead poultry prohibited, except under 
licence, at a pnce exceeding that at which it was sold 
on 2 December 1940 

23 

9 Jan. 

Rabbits {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Revokes the Rabbits (Retail Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1940 (SR & 0. 1940, No 1935), and pres- 

27 


cnbes wholesale as well as retail prices for rabbits. 


15 Jan. 

Sausages {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

New schedule of maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for sausages and sausage meat prescribed, 
previous Order (SR & 0 1940, No 394), revoked, 
only sausage and sausage meat with a meat content 
of not less than 30 per cent and not more than 45 
per cent may be manufactured or sold 

62 

25 Jan. 

Poultry {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum producers’, wholesale and retail prices 
for special classes of poultry prescribed, order does 
not apply to sales of poultry for the purposes of breed- 
ing, laying or rearing. 

93 

12 Feb. 

Home Produced Bacon {Distribution) Order, 



1941 

Prohibits, except under licence or instructions of 
the Minister, any person from selling or delivering 
any bacon produced by him m Great Britain 

181 

17 Feb. 

Order amending the Livestock {Restriction on 



Slaughtering) {No 2) Order, 1940 

199 


It is made an offence for any person to trade m 
meat for human consumption or to buy meat derived 
from livestock slaughtered in Great Britain, except 
from the Mimster or his agents. 
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1941 

3 June 

7 June 

3 July 

10 Sept 

16 Sept 

16 Sept 

28 Oct 

29 Oct. 


Title 


Order amending the RaUomng Order, 1939 

All rationed edible offals, except ox skirts, freed 
of the ration 

Canned Meat Products {Control and Ma%%- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941 

Manufacture of meat products, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions, prohibited, except under licence, 
sales by wholesale of meat products packed in air- 
tight containers, with certain specified exceptions, 
prohibited, except under licence, quality standards 
laid down for canned meat products, maximum prices 
prescribed for home-produced canned meat products 

Imported Canned Meat {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Maximum importers’, wholesale and retail prices 
for several varieties of imported canned meat pre- 
cribed 

Meat {Addition of Preservative) Order, 1941 

l^xcept under authority of, or in accordance with, 
the directions of the Minister, no-one may add pre- 
servative to meat, or treat meat with preservative 

Rabbits {Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Rabbits (Maximum Prices) (No 2) Order (S R 
& 0 1941, No 228) revoked and new schedules of 
maximum prices for both wild and tame rabbits 
prescribed, provision made for licensing certain 
traders 

Hares {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices for brown 
and mountain hares prescribed 

Canned Goods {Prohibition of Retail Sales) 
Order, 1941 

Between 29 October and 16 November 1941, the 
retail sale of specified canned goods prohibited, these 
canned goods are tongues, briskets, Australian minced 
meat loaf, Australian or New Zealand canned rabbit. 
Hire stewed steak, USA luncheon meat, USA 
canned pork sausage meat or pork sausage bulk, 
canned fish of any description and canned beans in 
sauce or gravy 

Poultry {Maximum Prices) {No. 2) Order, 
1941 

New provision for the control of sales and prices 
of poultry made, previous Maximum Prices Order 


S R. & O. 
No. 

786 


808 


956 


1395 


1441 


1442 


1693 


1701 
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1941 


12 Nov. 

19 Nov. 

20 Nov. 

22 Nov. 

26 Nov. 

26 Nov. 

3 Dec. 

15 Dec. 


^OOD CONtROIv IN GR^AT BRITAIN 
Title 

revoked and new maximum prices for poultry pres- 
cribed, from a date to be fixed by order of the Minis- 
ter, poultry may be sold by wholesale only under 
licence of the Minister; the order does not apply to 
the sale or purchase of poultry for breeding,* laying 
or rearing 

Food {Potnts RaUomng) Ordety 1941 

Provides for the rationing of certain specified 
foods including a large variety of canned meats and 
fish 

Goat Meat {Maximum Pnces) Order , 1941 

Provisions made for control of the sales and prices 
of goat meat 

Horseflesh {Control and Maxtmum Prtces) 
Order, 1941 

Provisions made for control of the sales and prices 
of horseflesh for human consumption 

Order prescribing an Appointed Day for the 
purposes of the Food {Restriction on Dealings) 
Order, 1941 

1 December fixed as the day on which the pres- 
cribed order comes into force for bacon 

Order amending the Poultry {Maximum 
Prices) {No, 2) Order, 1941 

Provision made for increasing maximum prices 
of poultry in certain areas 

Order amending the Rabbits {Control and 
Maximum Pnces) Order, 1941 

Provision made for increasing the maximum prices 
of rabbits in certain areas 

Order amending the Hares {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Maximum first-hand wholesale and retail prices 
prescribed for hares, provision made for increasing 
prices in certain areas. 

Canned Meat and Canned Soup {Control and 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Provisions made for control of the manufacture, 
sale and prices for canned meat products and canned 
soup and consolidating the provisions of previous 
orders and adding certnm amendments. 


S.R. & O 
No. 


1808 


1851 


1862 


1871 


1907 


1908 


1953 


2021 
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1939 

4 Sept. 


4 Sept. 


4 Sept 


4 Sept 


11 Sept. 


13 Sept, 


22 Sept. 


Table IV- Oils and Fats 


Title 

Marine Otis {Promstonal Control) Order, 
1939 

Prices of specified maritie oils restricted to current 
pnce 

Otlseeds, Vegetable Otis and Fats {Prom- 
stonal Control) Order, 1939 

Prices of specified oilseeds and oils and fats re- 
stricted to current level, dealers required to obtain 
a licence, returns of stocks required 

Antmal Otis and Fats {Provisional Control) 
Order, 1939 

Prices of specified animal oils and fats restricted 
to current price, dealers required to obtain a licence, 
returns of stocks required 

Margarine and Cooktng Fats {Provisional 
Control) Order, 1939 

Prices of specified fats restricted to current price, 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers required to 
obtain a licence Returns of stocks required (revoked 
11 November 1939) 

Otlseeds, Vegetable Otis and Fats {Provtstonal 
Control) Amendment Order, 1939 

Marine Otis {Provtstonal Control) Amend- 
ment Order, 1939 

Antmal Otis and Fats {Provtstonal Control) 
Amendment Order, 1939 

These orders provide that, except in accordance 
with the terms of a licence to be granted by the 
Mimster of Pood, no person shall, after 1 1 September 
buy or sell any of the specified ods situated outside 
of the United Kingdom in excess of a specified gross 
weight, no person on or after 25 September shall, 
except under licence, engage in crushing, refining, 
etc,, or use any of the oils, except for the purpose of 
human or animal food 

Butter {Provistonal Maxtmum Prices) Order, 
1939 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices of butter 
set. 

Butter {Requtstiton and Control) Order, 1939 

Stocks of butter requisitioned and dealers required 
to be licensed 


S.R. & O. 

No. 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1151 

1152 

1153 


1172 

1255 
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1939 

23 Sept. 

23 Sept 


23 Sept. 

29 Sept. 

4 Oct. 


7 Oct. 

20 Oct 

11 Nov 


FOOD CO^tROl, m GR^AT BRITAIN 

Title 


Butter {Maxtmum Prices) Order^ 193Q 

Maximum prices of butter of all kinds set; pre- 
vious orders superseded 


General Licence under the Oilseeds , Vegetable 
Oils and Fats {Provisional Control) Order, 
1939 

Use of certain oils (castor oil, Imseed oil, etc ) other 
than for the purpose of the manufacture of food, 
authorised 

General Licence under the Animal Oils and 
Fats {Provisional Control) Order, 1939 

Authorises butchers to manufacture dripping 

Imported Lard {Control) Order, 1939 

Imported lard requisitioned, maximum retail 
prices set 

Oilseeds, Vegetable Oils and Fats and Marine 
Oils {Control) Order, 1939 

Revocation of Orders Nos 1073, 1151, 1152, 1072, 
supplies of the specified oilseeds, oils and fats requisi- 
tioned and dealers required to be licensed, the order 
provides for records and inspection (revoked 1 1 
November 1939) 


Margarine and Cooking Fats {Requisition) 
Order, 1939 

Stocks of margarine and cooking fats requisitioned 
and dealers and manufacturers required to obtam a 
licence. 


Animal Oils and Fats {Provisional Control) 
{No, 2) Order, 1939 

Maximum prices prescribed for home melt bone 
grease and home melt technical tallow. 


Order revoking the Margarine and Cooking 
Fats {Provisional Control) Order, 1939 and 
amending the Margarine and Cooking Fats 
{Requisition) Order, 1939 

Manufacture of margarine and cooking fats de- 
controlled, but manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of these products still required to obtam a 
licence. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1274 

1279 

1280 

1332 

1371 

1384 

1480 

1613 
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1939 

11 Nov 


29 Dec 


1940 

1 Jan 

6 Jan 
25 Apr. 

9 May 

5 June 


8 June 


Title 

Order amendtng the Otlseeds, Vegetable 0^ls 
and Fats and Marine Oils {Control) Order , 
1939 

Revocation of Principal Order (SR. & O , No 
1317) which required the ownerships of stocks of 
specified oilseeds, oils and fats to be transferred to 
the Ministry of Food 

Cod Liver Oil {Control of Production) Order y 
1939 

Manufacturers of cod-liver oil or of mixtures of 
cod-liver oil with any vegetable oils and fats or with 
marine oils required to obtain a licence from the 
Ministry of Food 


Butter {Licensing and Control) Order y 1940 

Prohibition of the manufacture of butter for sale, 
except under licence, this restriction does not apply 
to manufacture by a farmer on his farm premises of 
butter from milk produced by that farmer, or to the 
manufacture of butter not for sale 

Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 

Butter rations prescribed 

Dripping {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices for dripping 
established 

Lard {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum first hand, wholesale and retail price 
presciibed for all kinds of animal lard, revocation of 
the Imported Lard (Control) Order, 1939 (SR & O 
1939, No 1332) 

Margarine {Pre-packing) Order, 1940 

Prohibition, except under licence of the Minister, 
of the pre-packing of any margarine except by the 
manufacturer or by a retailer for sale on his own pre- 
mises 

Margarine, Cooking Fats and Edible Oils 
{Control of Sales) Order, 1940 

Prohibition of the sale to or purchase by a trade 
user except under permit of certain oils and fats 
specified in the order, these are animal lard, cookjng 
fats, dripping, edible oils and margarine (a *'trade 
user” is a person using any of the specified oils and 
fats m the preparation of any article, other than any 
of such specified oils and fats). 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

.1614 

1885 

4 

13 

606 

704 

898 

926 
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1940 

14 June 

28 June 


13 July 


1941 
15 P^eb, 

4 Sept 

11 Nov. 


1939 

18 Sept» 


FOOD CONTROL IN GR^^AT BRITAIN 


Title 

Margarine {Additwn of Borax) Order, 1940 

Manufacture, sale and storage of margarine con- 
taining added borax permitted under licence. 

Margarine and Cooktng Fats {ReqmstHon) 
Order, 1940 

Manufacturers of margarine and cooking fats 
required to place all stocks of margarine or cooking 
fats in their possession and all margarine and cooking 
fats produced after 14 July at the disposal of the 
Minister of Food; prohibition, except under licence, 
of the manufacture or sale by wholesale of margarine 
or cooking fats; revocation of the Margarine and 
Cookmg Fats (Requisition) Order, 1939 (S R & O. 
1939, No 1384) 

Order amendtng the RaUomng Order, 1939 
and the D%recUons dated 6 January 1940, 
made thereunder and appo^nt^ng the day on 
which that Order 'is to come into force tn rela- 
tion to Margarine and Cooking Fats 

Certain provisions of the Rationing Order to come 
into force m relation to margarine and cooking fats 
on 22 July 1940, rations of butter and margarine and 
cooking fats prescribed 

Animal Oils and Fats {Saponification and 
Splitting) Order, 1941 

Prohibits, except under licence, the saponification 
or splitting of any of the home melt greases or home 
melt technical tallows specified in the order 

Lard {Licensing) Order, 1941 

Provides that no-one may produce, manufacture 
or refine lard, or sell it by wholesale, except under 
licence. 

Order prescribing Appointed Days for the 
Purposes of the Food {Restriction on Deal- 
ings) Order, 1941 

Fixes 1 December 1941 as the date on which the 
Principal Order shall come into force for national 
butter 


Table V. Milk 

Title 

Condensed Milk {Provisional Prices) Order, 
1939 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices fixed for 
condensed milk 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

982 

1107 


1272 

195 

1343 

1790 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1212 
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1940 

31 Jan 

8 Feb. 

30 Apr 

30 May 

12 June 


27 July 

31 Aug 


Title 


M^lk {Retml Maximum Prices) Order^ 1940 

Schedule of maximum retail prices for liquid milk 
prescribed (revoked 8 February) 

Milk {Provisional Retail Prices) Order y 1940 

Maximum retail prices of all grades of liquid cow's 
milk fixed at the level at which such milk was sold m 
the week ending 31 December 1939, revokes Milk 
(Retail Maximum Prices) Order, 1 940 (SR & O , 
No 150) (revoked 30 April) 

Milk {Provisional Retail Prices) {England 
and Wales) Order, 1940 

Retail price of milk in any district in England and 
Wales must not exceed the price which ruled one year 
earlier for the same kind or description of milk in the 
same district, revocation of Milk (Provisional Retail 
Prices) Order, 1940 (SR & O , No 197) 

Milk {Retail Delivery) Restriction Order, 
1940 

Retail deliveiy of milk prohibited before 6 30 
a m m the Metropolitan Police district, the City of 
London and all towns m England and Wales with a 
population exceeding 250,000 

Condensed Milk and Milk Powder {Control) 
Order, 1940 

This Order restricts deliveries of condensed milk 
and milk powder by manufacturers and importers 
during any specified period, restriction does not apply 
to the sale of condensed milk in containers not ex- 
ceeding 20 ounces or to the sales of condensed milk 
or milk powder for use in bread and infant or invalid 
foods, or for use in hospitals and welfare institutions, 
manufacturers of chocolate, confectionery or ice 
cream and other trade users, except manufacturers 
of infant or invalid food, are restricted during any 
specified period in their use of condensed milk or milk 
powder to 50 per cent of the total milk solids content 
in any product manufactured by them during the 
corresponding period of 1938 ^ 

Cream {Control) Order, 1940 

Manufacture of sterilised cream prohibited, sale 
and purchase of any cream at a price exceeding the 
average price during May 1 940 prohibited 

Condensed Milk {Distribution) Order, 1940 

Requires every trader in condensed milk to dehver 
in any calendar month, at the request of any customer 
who purchased condensed milk from him during “the 
basic period", not more than a specified percentage 
of one-twelfth of the quantity of condensed milk of 
each description delivered durmg the basic period 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

150 

197 

638 

847 

957 

1357 

1606 
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1940 

4 Sept. 

4 Sept. 

25 Sept. 

25 Sept. 


4 Oct 

26 Oct. 

30 Oct. 

18 Nov, 

23 Nov. 


IfOOD CONTROI. IN BRITAIN 


Title 

Order amending the Condensed Milk and Milk 
Powder {Control) Order , 1940 

The restrictions upon the use of condensed milk 
and milk powder for manufacturing purposes imposed 
by the Principal Order are extended to bread. 

Condensed Milk {Bulk) {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1940 

Schedule of maximum prices for bulk condensed 
milk prescribed 

Cream {Production and Sales) Order, 1940 

Manufacture, sale or purchase of any cream, or 
of any cream cheese or ice cream containing cream, 
prohibited 

Milk Marketing Board {Modification of 
Functions) Order, 1940 

Powers of Milk Marketing Board extended and 
its activities enlarged, subject to the direction of the 
Minister of Food Analogous Orders (Nos 1717, 
1718 and 1719) apply to the Scottish Milk Marketing 
Board; the Aberdeen and District Marketing Board; 
and the North of Scotland Marketing Board. 

Condensed Milk {Licensing and Control) 
Order, 1940 

Manufacture of condensed milk prohibited, except 
under licence. 

Condensed Milk {Milk Content) Order, 1940 

Prohibits, except under licence, dealings in full- 
cream unsweetened condensed milk for human con- 
sumption, unless it contains not less than 7 8 per 
cent by weight of milk fat nor less than 25 per cent 
by weight of all milk solids including fat 

Milk Powder {Licensing and Control) Order, 
1940. 

Manufacture of milk powder prohibited, except 
under licence 

Order amending the Milk {Retail Delivery) 
Restriction Order, 1940 

Hour changed to 7 30 am and scope extended 
to towns with a population exceeding 10,000 

Ice Cream {Restriction) Order, 1940 

The use of milk in the manufacture for sale of 
ice cream prohibited, except under licence 


S.R. & O. 
No, 

1621 

. 1623 

r 

1714 

1716 

1788 

1896 

1912 

2006 

2028 
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1940 

4 Dec 

1941 

26 Feb 

27 Mar. 

9 Apr 

18 Apr 

9 May 

2 July 

11 Oct 

1 Nov 


Title 


Synthetic Cream {RestricUon) Order y 1940 

Prohibits use of milk or milk products, except 
under licence, in the manufacture for sale of synthetic 
cream, and the sale or purchase of milk or milk pro- 
ducts for use m such manufacture, and the sale or 
purchase of synthetic cream containing milk or milk 
products 


Milk Powder {Prescribed Price) Order y 1941 

Except under licence, the sale or purchase of milk 
powder, except at the prescribed prices, is prohibited 

Use of Milk {Restriction) Order, 1941 

The use of milk, milk powder or condensed milk 
in the manufacture of biscuits, bread, buns, pastries, 
rolls, scones and other similar articles, ice cream, soft 
and curd cheese, sweetmeats (including sugar con- 
fectionery and chocolate) and synthetic cream, pro- 
hibited 

Sale of Milk {Restriction) Older, 1941 

Provision made for a cut of one-seventh in the 
supplies of milk to non-priority consumers 

Milk {National Scheme) Order, 1941 

Statutory provision made for the working of the 
National Milk Scheme 

Order amending the Use of Milk (Restnckon) 
Order, 1941 

Cakes added to the list of bakers’ products in 
which the use of milk, condensed milk or milk powder 
IS prohibited 

General Licence under the Use of Milk {Res- 
triction) Order, 1941 

This licence authorises the use of milk, except 
condensed milk or milk powder, in the manufacture 
of soft cheese and curd cheese 

Milk {Scheme of Supply) Order, 1941 

Sale of Milk (Restriction) Order (SR & O. 1941, 
No 503), as amended, revoked, and provision made 
for the supply, sale and purchase of milk m Great 
Britain in accordance with a prescribed scheme 

Condensed Milk {American) Distribution 
Order, 1941 

Provision made for control of the sales of Ameri- 
can condensed milk in Great Bntain, 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

2089 

259 

431 

503 

541 

657 

946 

1604 

1718 
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1941 

12 Nov, 

19 Nov 


16 Dec, 


27 Dec 


1939 

30 Dec, 


1940 

22 May 

27 July 


1941 
8 Jan. 


noOD CONTROL IN GR^AT BRITAIN 


Title 

General Licence under the Use of Milk 
{Restnction) Order, 1941 

Bakers authorised to use skimmed milk powder 
in manufacturing biscuits, bread, buns, pastries, rolls, 
scones, cakes, or similar articles 

Milk Powder {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941. 

Revokes the Milk Powder (Prescribed Prices) 
Order, 1941, as amended, and extends control of the 
prices of milk powder 

Order amending the Food {Restriction on 
Dealings) Order, 1941 

lyKimd milk added to the list of specified foods m 
the Pnncipai Order 

Milk {Diversion) Order, 1941 

This Order requires all suppliers to comply with 
the directions of the Ministry on the purchase, sale 
and disposal of milk, returns are required from sup- 
pliers setting forth their past supplies and anticipated 
needs of milk 


Table VI. Cheese 

Title 

Cheddar and Cheshire Cheese {Returns) 
Order, 1939 

Returns required of stocks of specified cheeses of 
persons in possession of aggregate quantity of 25 
tons or more. 


Cheese {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum first-hand wholesale and retail prices 
prescribed for home-produced and imported cheese. 

Cheese {Licensing and Control) Order, 1940 

Manufacture of specified cheeses prohibited ex- 
cept under licence; “specified cheese” is any cheese 
produced in the United Kingdom other than soft, 
curd, cream or processed cheese 


Food {Current Prices) Order, 1941 

Sale of processed cheese prohibited, except under 
licence, at a price exceeding that at which similar 
food was sold on 2 December 1940 


S.R. & O, 
No. 

1809 


. 1853 


2025 

2126 


S.R &0. 
No. 

1893 

772 

1367 

23 



1941 
3 May 

17 May 

2 July 

24 Oct 

11 Nov 

1939 

13 Sept. 

20 Oct, 

20 Dec. 


CHRONOI^OCY li'OOD CONTROIy 
Title 


Cheese {Ratiomng) Order, 1941 

This Order declares cheese to be a rationed food 
under the Rationing Order, 1939 (SR & O, No 
1856); cheese ration set at 1 ounce per week. 

Processed Cheese {Control and Max%mum 
Prices) Order, 1941 

Controls the manufacture of and fixes maximum 
prices for processed cheese, manufacture of processed 
cheese is prohibited, except under licence. 

Soft Cheese and Curd Cheese {Maximum 
Retail Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum retail prices for soft cheese and curd 
cheese prescribed. 

Order amending the Food {Restrictions on 
Meals in Establishments) Order, 1941 

Amends the definitions in the Principal Order so 
as to exclude cheese from the specified foods which 
may be served as part of a main dish, it permits 
cheese to be served as part of a subsidiary dish in 
any quantity 

Order prescribing Appointed Days for the 
purposes of the Food {Restriction on Dealings) 
Order, 1941 

1 December 1941 fixed as the date on which the 
Principal Order shall come into force for cheese 


Table VII. Eggs 

Title 

Eggs {Maximum Prices) Order, 1939 

Wholesale and retail prices for eggs prescribed 

Eggs {Maximum Prices) {No. 3) Order, 1939 

New maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
eggs prescribed, in addition, the maximum prices 
which may be charged by an importer of eggs to a 
wholesaler are established 

Order amending the Eggs {Maximum Prices) 
{No. 4) Order, 1939 

Maximum prices prescribed for home-produced 
eggs withdrawn. 
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S.R. & O. 
No. 

626 


697 


945 


1672 


1790 


S R. & O. 
No 

1170 

1477 


1840 
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1940 
18 Mar 

21 Mar. 

13 July 

1941 
1 Jan 

29 Jan. 


29 Jan. 


19 Mar. 


20 June 


FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Title 

General Licence under the Acquisition of Food 
{Excessive Quantities) Order, 1939 

Persons authorised to acquire eggs for domestic 
preservation notwithstanding the Acquisition of Food 
Order. 

Frozen Eggs {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum prices for frozen eggs, frozen whites of 
eggs and frozen yolks of eggs imported into the United 
Kingdom prescribed 

Imported Eggs {Licensing and Control) Order, 
1940 

Sale or purchase of imported eggs prohibited 
except under licence 


Egg Products {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum prices for specified egg products pres- 
cribed 

Home Produced Eggs {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Consolidates the provisions of the previous order 
and its amendments controlling the prices of home- 
produced eggs, reduces the maximum prices of home- 
produced fresh hen eggs and fixes, for the first time, 
the maximum prices for home-produced duck eggs 

Imported Eggs {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Consolidates the provisions of the previous order 
and its amendments controlling the prices of imported 
eggs, reduces the maximum prices of Fire fresh hen 
eggs and fixes, for the first time, maximum prices for 
imported duck eggs 

Order amending the Imported Eggs {Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941 

This Order provides that no person may sell to 
any other person and that no person may buy an 
aggregate of more than five dozen eggs during any 
week at a price exceeding the appropriate maximum 
wholesale price 

Eggs {Control and Prices) Order, 1941 

Revocation of previous Egg Control Orders and 
new provisions made for the control of sales and 
prices of both home-produced and imported eggs, 
establishes a comprehensive scheme for obtaining 
control over egg supplies and distribution 


S R. & O. 
No. 

393 

417 


1269 

4 

117 


118 


375 


888 
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1941 Title S R. & O. 

No. 

22 Oct. Egg Products {Control and Maxtmum Pnces) 

Order, 1941 1655 

Revokes the 'Hgg Products (Maximum Prices) 

Order, 1941 (SR & O 1941, No 4) and makes new 
provision for the control of the sale and prices of egg 
products 

1 Dec. Order amending the Eggs {Control and Pnces) 

{No 3) Order, 1941 1935 

The Principal Order is amended to provide for 
control of the sale and prices of home-produced eggs 
preserved before 4 December 1941, 


Table VIII. Vegetables 

1939 Title S.R. & O. 

No. 

9 Sept Potatoes {Provisional Pnces) Order, 1939 1149 

Maximum prices for potatoes sold for human 
consumption prescribed 

29 Nov. Seed Potatoes {Maximum Pnces) Order, 

1939 1724 

Maximum prices for seed potatoes prescribed and 
compulsory top and bottom riddles fixed. 


13 Dec Potatoes {Sales by Growers) Order, 1939 1806 

Certain of the regulatory powers exercised by the 
Potato Marketing Board are taken over by the 
Minister of Pood, growers required to observe regula- 
tions of the Ministry of Pood and must sell only to 
licenced buyers 

1940 

8 Feb Potatoes {1939 Crop) {Control) Order, 1940 192 

Maximum and minimum growers^ prices for ware 
and seed potatoes, maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for ware potatoes and maximum wholesale 
margins for seed potatoes, specified, Potatoes (Pro- 
visional Prices) Order, 1939, Seed Potatoes (Maxi- 
mum Pnces) Order, 1939, and Potatoes (Sale by 
Growers) Order, 1939 (SR & O 1939, Nos 1149, 

1724 and 1806) revoked 


10 Feb. Potaw {1939 Crop) {Charges) Order, 1940 203 

This Order provides for the establishment of an 
insurance fund to be used to ensure a reasonable 
return to potatc||g|owers, certain specified charges 
on sales will be ul J to make up the fund 
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1940 

2 Apr 

30 Apr. 

26 June 

30 July 

31 July 

28 Oct. 

1941 
8 Jan. 

7 Apr. 

30 Apr. 


^^OOt) CONtROI. IN GRJ^AT BRITAIN 


Title 

Imported Potatoes {Max^mum Prices) Order, 

mo 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices for imported 
potatoes from any source other than the Channel 
Islands prescribed foi specified periods. 

New Potatoes {Maxtmum Prices) Order, 
1940 

Schedules of maximum growers', wholesale and 
retail prices foi new potatoes grown in the United 
Kingdom and of maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for new potatoes grown in the Channel Islands 

Frmt and Vegetables (Cannmg) Order, 1940 

Requires canners to pack prescribed minimum 
filled weights of fruit and vegetables in specified con- 
tainers, the dimensions and capacities of which are 
set out in the order, minimum weights of different 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, respectively, which 
may be packed in each of the siiecified containers are 
set out in the order, syrup densities for canned frmt 
prescribed 

Potatoes (1940 Crop) (Control) Order, 1940 

Provision made for the control of the 1940 potato 
crop and prescribed schedules and prices set up 

Potatoes (1940 Crop) (Charges) Order, 1940 

Prescribes the charges to be levied on sales of 
potatoes of the 1940 crop in order to maintain the 
Potato Fund 

Omons (Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

First-hand, wholesale and retail prices for onions 
prescribed 


Food (Current Prices) Order, 1941 

Sale of canned and bottled vegetables prohibited, 
except under licence, at a price exceeding that at 
which they were sold on 2 December 1940 

Imported Tomatoes (Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for imported tomatoes prescribed 

Canned Vegetables (Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for specified varieties of canned vegetables prescribed. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

473 


637 


1077 


1384 

1388 

1904 

23 


489 

605 
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1941 

10 May 

17 June 

17 July 

22 July 

24 July 

28 July 

20 Aug 

27 Aug. 


Title 

New Potatoes {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum grQwers^ wholesale and retail prices 
for new potatoes prescribed; maximum prices are 
reduced from time to time as the season advances 

Home Grown Tomatoes {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Maximum prices for home-grown tomatoes on 
sale by growers, primary and secondary wholesalers, 
and retailers, prescribed 

Green Onions {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Prices of green (or salad) onions controlled. 

Potatoes {1941 Crop) {Control) Order, 1941 

Control of the 1941 potato crop and maximum 
and minimum growers* and wholesale prices, and 
maximum retail prices, prescnbed 

Threshed Home Grown Peas {Control and 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

This order provides for the control of sales and 
prices of threshed home-grown peas of the 1941 crop 
and of pea pickings 

Home Grown Onions {1941 Crop) {Control) 
Order, 1941 

The sale of onions by a grower, except to an 
authorised agent, and the purchase of onions from a 
grower, except by an authorised agent, prohibited 

Order amending the Onions {Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1940, the Soft Fruits {Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941, and the Home 
Grown Tomatoes {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Imposes further restrictions on the sale of 
tomatoes and makes certain changes m the maximum 
price provisions for tomatoes and soft fruits and 
certain general amendments applicable to tomatoes, 
soft fruits, and onions, except under licence, a grower 
may sell his tomatoes only to specified classes of 
buyers 

Preservation of Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products {Licensing and Control) Order, 
1941 

Preservation of vegetables and certain specified 
vegetable products controlled 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

659 

858 

1031 

1060 

1081 

1120 

1240 

1299 



22S 

1941 
17 Oct. 

24 Oct. 

28 Oct. 

3 Nov 

6 Dec. 

1942 
5 Jan 

7 Jan. 

15 Jan 


:]^OOD CONTROL IN GRHAT BRITAIN 


Title 


Potatoes {1941 Crop) {Charges) Order, 1941 

Provides for the imposition and recovery of certain 
charges in connection with the Potato Control Scheme 
contained in the Principal Control Order 

Drying of Vegetables {Licensing and Control) 
Order, 1941 

Drying of vegetables by artificial means con- 
trolled. 


Home Grown Carrots {1941 Crop) {Control) 
Order, 1941 

Sales of carrots of the 1941 crop controlled; growers 
authonsed to sell only to authorised agents 

Home Grown Leeks {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Prices of home-grown leeks controlled 

Directions under the Food Transport Order, 
1941 

Prescribes a route by which potatoes going from 
certain specified areas to other specified areas must 
be sent 


General Licence under the Home Grown Car- 
rots {1941 Crop) {Control) Order, 1941 

This licence authorises bunched carrots grown 
by the seller to be sold or bought otherwise than by 
retail, free from the restrictions imposed by the 
Principal Order. 

Canned Fruit and Vegetables {Prohibition of 
Retail Sales) Order, 1942 

Prohibits the sale of specified canned goods sub- 
ject to directions, authorisations or licences by the 
Ministry 

Vegetables and Vegetable Products {Canning, 
Bottling and Freezing {Control and Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1942 

Consolidates and amends previous orders con- 
trolling the canmng, bottling and freezmg of veget- 
ables and vegetable products and the prices for 
canned vegetables, new regulations are made on the 
filling and contents of cans and new varieties added to 
the price schedules 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1630 


1673 


1692 


1723 


1971 


9 


22 


88 
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1939 

7 Sept. 

7 Sept. 

19 Sept 

1940 

22 Jan 

13 May 

26 June 

20 Aug 

28 Oct. 

2 Dec. 


Table IX. Fruits and Preserves 

Title 

Dned Fnnts (Control) Order, 1939 

Stocks of dried fruits arriving iti the United King- 
dom requisitioned, returns required of stocks of 
dned fruit 

Dried Frmts {Provisional Prices) Order, 1939 

Prices of specified dried fruits restricted to current 
prices. 

Dried Fruits {Maximum Prices) Order, 1939 

Wholesale and retail maximum prices for dried 
fruits fixed 


Dried Fruits {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Revocation of previous maximum prices orders 
(SR & O 1939, Nos 1479 and 1607), new scale of 
maximum prices fixed and provision made for retail 
price margins 

Oranges {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Prescribes a schedule of maximum first-hand, 
wholesale and retail prices for oranges, oranges must 
be sold only by weight 

Fruit and Vegetables {Canning Order, 1940 

Requires canners to pack prescribed minimum 
filled weights of fruit and vegetables in specified con- 
tainers, the dimensions and capacities of which are 
set out in the order, minimum weights of different 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, respectively, which 
may be packed in each of the specified containers are 
set out in the order, syrup densities for canned fruit 
prescribed 

Jam {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Quality standards prescribed for certain varieties 
of jams and sale of these varieties prohibited unless 
they conform to the specified standards, maximum 
retail prices prescribed for each of the varieties and 
quality standards 

Lemons {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for lemons prescribed 

Bananas {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for bananas prescnbed 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1106 


1107 


1244 


93 


719 


1077 


1527 


1903 

2063 
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1940 

14 Dec, 

1941 
11 Jan 

11 Jan. 

13 Jan. 

12 Feb. 

20 Feb. 

15 Mar. 

28 Apr. 


li'OOD CONTROI. IN GREjAt BRITAIN 
Title 

Apples {Home Produced) {Maxrmum Prices) 
Order ^ 1940 

Maximum growers*, wholesale and retail prices 
for apples grown in the Umted Kingdom prescribed 


Canned Frmt {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for specified varieties of canned fruits prescribed. 

Order amending the Food {Current Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Marmalade added to the list of specified foods in 
the Principal Order. 

Jam {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum retail prices for home-produced jam 
and maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for imported jam prescribed, all varieties of home- 
produced jams brought under control 

Bitter Oranges {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices for bitter 
oranges prescribed 

Marmalade {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum first-hand, wholesale and retail prices 
for home-produced and imported marmalade pres- 
cnbed, this order prohibits the sale of marmalade 
unless it conforms to one of three quality standards 
laid down in the order. 

Jam, Marmalade, Syrup and Treacle {Con- 
trol and Distribution) Order, 1941 

Provides for registration of consumers for jam, 
marmalade, syrup and treacle 

Jam, Marmalade and Preserved Fruit {Li- 
censing and Control) Order, 1941 

Manufacture of jam, marmalade, fruit pulp, fruit 
juice, or preserved fruit, prohibited, except under 
licence, exemption from this provision is given to 
anyone (a) using not more than 20 cwt of fruit in the 
twelve months beginning 1 May 1941 or in any suc- 
cessive period of twelve months thereafter, {h) making 
cider or other apple juice products, or {c) making 
jam, marmalade, fruit pulp or fruit juice or preserving 
fruit otherwise than for sale 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

2121 


38 

39 

41 


179 

219 


353 

591 
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1941 

30 Apr. 

9 June 

9 June 

7 Aug. 

25 Aug. 

2 Sept, 

18 Oct 

18 Oct. 

18 Oct. 


Title 


Soft Frmts {Maximum Pnces) Order, 1941 

Maximum growe^s^ wholesale and retail prices 
for specified varieties of soft fruits prescribed, pick- 
ing of specified fruits prohibited before a date to be 
fixed by the Minister of Food. 

Fruit Pulp {Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order y 1941 

Provides for the control of manufacture and sales 
of home-produced fruit pulp, and prescribes maximum 
prices for the different varieties. 

Preserves {Rationing) Order, 1941 

Preserves declared to be a rationed food under 
the Rationing Order, 1939, as amended, ''preserves’* 
are defined as jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle. 

Home Grown Plums {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Provides for the control of sales and prices of 
home-grown plums of the 1941 crop 

Order amending the Soft Fruits {Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941 

Provision made for the control of prices of black- 
berries, the use of blackberries and blackberry pulp 
or products prohibited, except under licence, for the 
preparation of other than human food 

Home Grown Apples {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

^ New provisions made for the control of sales and 
prices of home-grown apples of the 1941 crop, revoca- 
tion of Apples (Home-Produced) (Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1940 (SR & 0 , No 2121), as amended 

Imported Apples {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Makes provision for the control of sales and prices 
of imported apples 

Order amending the Preserves {Rationing 
Order, 1941 

Mincemeat included in the definition of preserves 

Mincemeat and Fruit Curd {Control and 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Makes provision for control of the manufacture 
and pnces of mincemeat and fruit curd 


S.R. & O, 
No. 

607 


814 


815 


1177 


1278 


1339 


1636 


1638 


1639 
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1941 

4 Nov. 


4 Nov. 


1942 

7 Jan. 

15 Jan 


21 Jan. 


24 Jan. 


1939 

6 Sept. 


FOOD CONTROL IN GRFAT BRITAIN 


Title 

Marmalade {Max^mum Pr^ces) (No, 2) 
Order y 1941 

Revokes the previous Marmalade (Maximum 
Prices) Order and prescribes maximum first-hand, 
wholesale and retail prices for both home-produced 
and imported marmalade 

Jam {Maximum Prtces) {No 2) Order, 1941 

Revokes the previous Jam (Maximum Prices) 
Orders and prescribes maximum first-hand, whole- 
sale and retail prices for both home-produced and 
imported jam, licences granted under the previous 
Control Order, as amended, continue in force, the 
provisions of the previous Control Order, as amended, 
are revised in minor respects, and standardised 


Canned Frmt and Vegetables {Proh^btUon 
of RetaU Sales) Order, 1942 

Prohibits the sale of specified canned fruits and 
vegetables from 12 January 1942 

Frutt {Canmng, Botthng and Freezing) {Con- 
trol and Maximum Prices) Order, 1942 

Consolidates and amends previous orders con- 
trolling the canmng, bottling and freezing of fruit 
and the prices of canned fruits and adds new regula- 
tions regarding the filling and content of cans 

Dried Fruits {Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1942 

Revokes the previous orders as amended and 
makes new provision for the control of prices of dried 
fruits, maximum prices prescribed at all stages of 
sale; dried fruits classified into three pnce groups, 
prices are inclusive and replace the ""built-up” struc- 
ture of the previous orders 

Order amending the Food {Points Rationing 
Order, 1941 

Dried fruits included in the Points Rationing 
Scheme 


Table X. Fish 

Title 

Canned Salmon (Provtsional Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1939 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices of canned 
salmon estabhshed 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1735 


1736 


22 

87 


112 


130 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1104 
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1939 

6 Sept. 

22 Sept. 

14 Oct 

19 Oct. 

22 Nov. 

1940 

19 Feb. 

19 June 

19 June 

31 Oct. 


Title 


F'hsk {Provtstonal Control) Order, 1939 

Wholesale dealings made subject to control of the 
Ministry of Food, retail sales prohibited except by a 
fishmonger registered with the White Fish Commis- 
sion, a fish fryer similarly registered, or caterers serv- 
ing fish as part of a meal, unreasonable charges pro- 
hibited (revoked 22 September) 

F^sh {Promsional Comrol) (Revocation) 
Order, 1939 

Revokes Fish (Provisional Control) Order (S R- 
&0 1939, No 1128) 

Herrvngs (Maximum Prices) Order, 1939 

Maximum landing, coastal and inland wholesale 
and the retail prices of fresh, sprinkled, iced or roused 
herrings, and the maximum prices of kippered, 
bloatered, smoked or red herrings prescribed 

Canned Salmon (Reiurns) Order, 1939 

Returns of dealers other than retail dealers of 
canned salmon required 

Canned Fish (Returns) Order, 1939 

Returns required of stocks of specified canned 

fish 


Fish (Chilled or Frozen) (Returns) Order, 
1940 

Returns of stocks of chilled or frozen fish required 
to be made fortnightly by all persons holding such 
stocks in cold store and by all persons to whom such 
fish has been consigned or is m transit except where 
consigned to a retail shop 


Herrings (Control of Sales') Order, 1940 

Prohibits, subject to directions issued by the 
Minister, and except under licence of the Minister, 
the sale or purchase of herrings on a first landing in 
Great Britain 


Herrings (Licensing of Curers) Order, 1940 

Prohibits the curing of herrings, except under 
licence 


Cod Fillets (Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum prices for imported cod fillets pre- 
scribed. 


S.R. & O. 

No. 

1128 


1254 


1426 


1467 


1674 


223 


1024 


1025 


1927 
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1941 

13 Jan. 

26 Mar. 

29 Mar. 

9 Apr, 

23 Apr. 

14 May 

27 June 

8 July 

25 Sept, 

12 Nov, 


Title 

Order amendtng the Food {Current Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Canned fish added to the list of specified foods 
in the Principal Order 

Fish Sales {Control) Order, 1941 

Sale of fish by wholesale prohibited, except under 
hcence, includes all sea and fresh water fish, except 
herrings 

Icelandic Cod {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum prices for Icelandic cod prescribed 

Imported Canned Pilchards and Herrings 
{Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum prices prescribed for imported canned 
pilchards and imported canned herrings 

Canned Salmon {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Revokes previous orders controlling prices of 
canned salmon and makes new provisions for price 
control, maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
different varieties of canned salmon prescribed 

Canned Sardines {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Maximum prices for canned sardines prescribed. 

Fish {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Fixes maximum prices for all fish, except shell- 
fish, salmon, trout and pickled herrings, prices fixed 
at four stages of sale 

Canned Fish {Control) Order, 1941 

Canmng of any fish or the sale of any canned fish 
by wholesale prohibited, except under licence 

Fish Sales {Charges) Order, 1941 

Provides for the imposition and recovery of 
certain charges in connection with the Fish Control 
Scheme 

Imported Canned Fish {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Revokes previous orders concermng canned fish 
of various kinds and makes new provision for the 
control of the prices of salmon, herrings and pilchards 
and brings certain other varieties of imported canned 
fish under pnce control. 


S.R. & O, 
No. 

43 

417 

440 

502 

562 

671 

924 

975 

1495 

1791 
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1941 

Title 

S.R. & O. 
No. 

12 Nov 

Foods {Points Ratiomng) Order, 1941 

Provides for the rationing of certain specified foods 
including several varieties of canned fish m accordance 
with the points scheme 

1808 

26 Nov 

Order amendmg the Fish {Maximum Prices) 



{No 2) Order, 1941 

Provides for control of the prices of smoked salted 

1904 

- 

fish 


26 Nov. 

Wet Salted Fish {Licensing of Smokers) 


1942 

Order, 1941 

Makes provision for licensing and mspection of 
smokers of wet salted cod, haddock, ling, saithe, and 
tusk 

1905 

3 Jan. 

Fish {Maximum Prices) Order, 1942 

Revokes the previous Maximum Prices Order for 
fish and makes new provision for contiol of the sales 
and prices of all fish except shelLfish, sturgeon, 
salmon, trout, eels, smelt, shad and whitebait, con- 
solidates and amends the provisions of the previous 
order 

4 

7 Jan 

Fish Sales {Charges) Order, 1942 

Revokes the previous Pish Sales (Charges) Order 
and makes new provision for the imposition and re- 
covery of certain charges in connection with the Fish 
Control Scheme. 

16 

Table XI. Sugar, Glucose and Invert Sugar 

S.R. & o. 

1939 

Title 

No. 

5 Sept. 

Sugar {Provisional Prices) Order, 1939 

1047 

9 Sept. 

Sugar {Maximum Prices) Order, 1939 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices set for sugar. 

1150 

9 Sept, 

Sugar {Requisition and Control) Order, 1939 

Stocks of sugar requisitioned and dealers made 
subject to directions of the Minister of Food 

1129 

23 Sept. 

Liquid Glucose and Invert Sugar {Maximum 



Wholesale Prices) Order, 1939 

Maximum wholesale prices for liquid glucose and 
invert sugar estabhshed. 

1276 
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1939 Title S.R, & O. 

No. 

9 Nov Invert Sugar {Maximum Wholesale Prices) 

Order, 1939 1600 

Price of liquid glucose decontrolled, new maxi- 
mum wholesale prices for invert sugar prescribed, 
revocation of previous order 

1940 

6 Jan. Directions under the Rationing Order, 1939 13 

Sugar ration prescribed 

r 

30 May Glucose {Control) Order, 1940 848 

Manufacture or sale by wholesale of glucose and 
all dealings in any quantity of glucose exceeding 5 
cwt outside the United Kingdom prohibited except 
under licence, owners of any quantity of glucose ex- 
ceeding 5 cwt required to make returns of their 
stocks to the Ministry of Pood 

30 May Glucose {Provisional Prices) Order, 1940 849 

The sale of any glucose at a price exceeding the 
average price during the four weeks immediately 
prior to the coming into force of this order prohibited, 
except under licence 

25 June Sugar {Control) Order, 1940 1068 

Prohibits, except under licence, the sale, supply 
or purchase of sugar by a refiner or manufacturer of 
sugar, by a wholesaler or by any manufacturer using 
sugar 

11 July Sugar {Restriction of Use) Order, 1940 1237 

Prohibits, except under licence, the placing of 
sugar on the exterior of any cake after baking, manu- 
facture of candied peel or crystallised cherries pro- 
hibited, except drained or cut peel or glace cherries. 

30 Sept. General Licence under the Sugar {Restriction 

of Use) Order, 1940 1763 

This licence permits, until further notice, any 
person to put sugar in the form of icmg and cake 
ornaments and decorations on the exterior of cakes 
made for export, it further permits the use of these 
ornaments and decorations on the exterior of cakes 
made for consumption in the United Kingdom until 
31 December 1940 

1941 

13 Jan. Syrup and Treacle {Maximum Prices) Order, 

1941 42 

Maximum retail prices for syrup and treacle pres- 
cribed. 
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1941 

10 Apr. 


15 Sept. 


8 Oct 


1939 

5 Sept 

5 Sept. 

1940 
29 Jan. 

6 July 

6 July 


Title 

hiqwid Glucose {Maximum Prices) Order, 
1941 

Revokes the Liquid Glucose (Maximum Whole- 
sale Prices) Order, 1940 (SR & O , 1940, No 2198), 
and fixes maximum prices for glucose at various stages 
of sale in order to provide margins for distributing 
dealers 

Sugar Confectionery {Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Provides for control of the sale and retail prices 
of sugar confectionery and for the markmg of certain 
classified products 

Order amending the Food {Restriction on 
Dealings) Order, 1941 

Adds chocolate and chocolate confectionery and 
sugar confectionery to the list of foods for which a 
licence to trade, except by retail, is required. 


Table XII, Tea 

Title 

Tea {Control) Order, 1939 

Stocks of tea requisitioned and importers made 
subject to directions of the Ministry of Food 

Tea {Provisional Prices) Order, 1939 

Prices of tea restricted to those current during 
the seven days ended 26 August 


Ted {Provisional Prices) {Revocation) Order, 
1940 

Revocation of previous order stabilising tea prices 
(S.R & O 1939, No 1046) 

Tea {Provisional Prices) Order, 1940 

Sale or purchase of any tea prohibited, except 
under licence, at a price exceeding that at which tea 
of a similar description, kind or quality was sold 
under similar conditions of sale on 1 July 1940 

Tea {Rationing Order, 1940 

The Rationing Order, 1939, and appropriate 
directions undej: the pirdey applied to tea. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

510 

1435 

1580 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

1045 

1046 

131 

1180 

1181 
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1941 

17 June 

15 July 

1940 

2 Apr. 

10 May 

9 Aug. 

16 Sept. 

2 Oct. 

18 Dec. 

1941 
29 Jan. 
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Title 


Tea {Current Prices) Order ^ 1941 

Revokes the Tea (Provisional Prices) Order, 1940 
(S R. & O , No 1180), and makes new provisions for 
the control of tea prices, sale of tea prohibited, except 
under licence, at a price exceedmg that at which it 
was sold on 1 July 1940. 

Tea {Licensing and Control) Order, 1941 

Prohibits the sale of tea by wholesale, except 
under licence of the Mmister 


Table XIII. Miscellaneous 

Title 

Potable Spirits {Licensing and Control) Order, 
1940 

Manufacture of spirits from a mash of cereal 
grains prohibited except under licence from the 
Ministry of Pood 

Farina {Control and Provisional Prices) 
Order, 1940 

Prohibition, except under licence and at current 
prices, of all dealings in farina, farma is defined as 
starch made from potatoes. 

Raw Cocoa {West African) {Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum price for West African raw cocoa 
beans prescribed 

Malt {Restriction) Order, 1940 

Provides that, except under licence, no maltster 
shall acquire any cereal for steeping, and no brewer 
shall acqmre any malt. 

Honey {Maximum Prices) Order, 1940 

Maximum prices prescnbed for purchase by an 
importer of honey produced in certain Empire 
countries. 

Starch and Dextrine {Control) Order, 1940 

Regulations providing for the control of starch 
and dextrine 


Nuts {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices for whole 
nuts, nut kernels and desiccated coconut prescribed. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

859 


^ 1022 


S.R. & O. 

No. 

472 

706 

1458 

1668 

1770 

2144 

120 
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1941 

12 Feb 

15 Feb. 

1 Mar. 

12 Mar. 

16 Apr, 

3 May 

14 May 

14 May 

7 June 

18 June 


Title 


V'ltamtn Bi {Control) Order, 1941 

The manufacture, production, sale or disposal of 
vitamin Bi prohibited, no person may mix vitamin 
Bi with wheaten flour or other substance except 
under licence, this order does not apply to the manu- 
facture, production, sale or use of vitamin Bi for 
medical, pharmaceutical or scientific purposes. 

Dr%nHng Chocolate {Maximum Prtces) Order, 
1941 

Maximum prices for drinking chocolate on sale 
to a retailer and on sale by a retailer prescribed 

Cofee {Maximum Retail Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum retail prices prescribed for raw, roasted 
or ground coffee 

Cocoa Butter {Maximum Prices) Order, 1941 

Maximum prices for cocoa butter prescribed. 

Nut Kernels {Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941 

Maximum prices prescribed for packeted and 
processed nut kernels 

Cofee {Returns) Order, 1941 

Owners of more than one ton net of coffee re- 
quired to make returns to the Mmister of Food. 

Cocoa, Chocolate and Sugar Confectionery 
{Licenstng and Control) Order, 1941 

Prohibits, except under licence, the manufacture 
by way of trade or business of (a) sugar confectionery; 
(6) chocolate and chocolate confectionery, (c) cocoa 
and drinking chocolate, (d) chocolate couverture; 
and (e) cocoa butter 

V%tamin C {Control) Order, 1941 

Manufacture or sale of vitamm C prohibited, 
except under licence. 

Vitamin A {Control) Order, 1941 

Manufacture or processing of vitamin A of speci- 
fied potency and the use of any vitamin A prohibited, 
except under licence; this restriction does not apply 
to the use of vitauun A for medicinal, pharmaceutical 
or scientific purposes 

Raw Cocoa {Control) Order, 1941 

Sale or purchase of any raw cocoa beans held in 
the United Kingdom prohibited, except under 
licence. 


S.R. & O. 
No. 

183 

196 

272 

325 

534 

627 

674 

676 

810 

865 
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1941 

Title 

S.R. Sc 0. 
No. 

20 Aug. 

Honey (Maxtmum Pnces) Order ^ 1941 

Maximum prices for home-produced and im- 
ported honey prescribed 

1242 

23 Aug 

Ptckles and Sauces {Control and Maximum 


Prices) Order, 1941 

1263 


Makes provision for control of the manufacture 
and prices of pickles and sauces 


27 Aug. 

Pepper {Maximum Prtces) Order, 1941 

Makes provision for control of the sales and prices 
of pepper 

129S 

15 Sept. 

Chocolate and Chocolate ConfecUonery {Maxt- 


mum Pnces) Order, 1941 

Provides for control of the sale and retail prices 
of chocolate and chocolate confectionery, and for the 
marking of certain classified products. 

1436 

5 Nov. 

Starch Food Powders {Control) Order, 1941 

Makes provision for control of the manufacture 
and sales of cornflour, custard powder and blanc- 
mange powder 

1742 

6 Nov 

Order prescrtbmg Appointed Days for the 
purposes of the Sugar ConfecUonery {Maxi- 
mum Pnces) Order, 1941, and the Chocolate 
and Chocolate ConfecUonery {Maximum 



Pnces) Order, 1941 

Dates ranging from 17 November 1941 to 12 
January 1942 on which the Principal Orders come 
into effect 

1754 

10 Dec. 

Starch and Dextrine {Control) Order, 1941 

New provisions made for control of the use, sale 
and purchase of starch and dextrine and for the keep- 
ing of records, the use of these products restricted for 
many purposes 

1991 

15 Dec 

General Licence under the Food {Restriction 



on Dealings) Order, 1941 

All persons licensed by the Minister under the 
Starch Food Powders (Control) Order, 1941, to manu- 
facture or blend cornflour, blancmange powder or 
custard powder may sell these products 

2022 

30 Dec. 

Saccharin {Control and Maximum Prices) 



Order, 1941 

Provides for control of the manufacture, sales 
and prices of saccharm and dulcin 

2129 



APPENDIX IV 


DEVELOPMENT OF RATIONING 


The following tables set forth the development of rationing 
for each important food, the food rationing situation on 12 January 
1942 and the allowances of food granted to catering establish- 
ments, priority canteens and schools. The tables included are as 
follows: 

1. Bacon and ham 

II. Butter, margarine and cooking fats 

III. Sugar 

IV. Meat 

V. Tea 

VI. Cheese 
VIL Preserves 
VIIL Points ration 

IX. Rationed foods (as on 12 January 1942) 

X Allowances of food to catering establishments 

XL Allowances to schools 
XII Food supplies for priority canteens 
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Table I. Bacon and Ham 

S.R. Date in Size of Ration Content of Ration 

& O. Force 

No. 

mo 


13 

8 Jan. 

334 03S free of bone 
(cooked) 

4 oz free of bone 
(uncooked) 

Ham and canned bacon and 
canned ham Does not include 
chops or chawls, fore-leg knuckles 
hind leg knuckles or parts of 
shoulders known as “picmcs^\ 

69 

17 Jan. 


Cooked ham, cooked gammon, 
and fore hock and gammon hock 
freed of the ration 

110 

25 Jan. 

7 oz free of bone 

(cooked) 

8 oz free of bone 

(uncooked) 


324 

8 Mar 


Cooked shoulder meat excluded 
from ration. 

897 

5 June 


Bacon trimmings freed of ration. 

903 

10 June 

3J4 oz free of bone 
(cooked) 

4 oz free of bone 
(uncooked) 


1848 

21 Oct. 

mi 


Fore hock and gammon hock 
and cooked shoulder meat in- 
cluded in ration 

1348 

15 Sept 

4 oz free of bone 

Cooked boneless streaked bacon 
and cooked boneless belly bacon 
derationed 


Table 11. 

Butter, Margarine and Cooking Fats 

S.R. 

Date in 

Size of Ration Changes in 

& 0 . 

Force 


Definitions 


Catering establishments* 
per person per meal 


Butter Cooking Butter Cooking 
* fats fats 


13 

1940 

8 Jan 4 oz 

1/6 oz 

416 

25 Mar. 8 oz. 

1/3 oz 

806 

3 June 4 oz. 

1/6 oz 

1272 

Butter and 
margarine 

22 July 6 oz 2 oz. 

34 oz 1/6 oz Margarine includes 


vegetarian butters 
(SR &0,No 1416, 
18 August 1940) 
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S.R Date in 
& O. Force 
No. 


1591 2 $ept 

1735 30 Sept. 

2146 23 Dec 

1941 

299 10 Mar. 

928 30 June 

1635 20 Oct. 


Table 11 {continued) 

Size of Ration 

Catenng estabhshments* 
per person per meal 


Changes in 
Definitions 


Butter 

Cooktng 

Butter Coohng 

and mar- 

fats 


fats 

gartne 




6 oz. 

2 oz. 

M oz 

1/6 oz. 

(4 oz of 


(1/6 oz. of 


butter)! 


butter)! 


6 oz 

2 oz. 

oz 

1/6 oz 

(2 oz of 


(1/12 oz of 


butter) 


butter) 


6 oz. 

2 oz. 

K oz 

1/6 oz 

(4 oz of 


(1/6 oz 


butter) 


of butter) 


6 oz 

2 oz. 

M oz 

1/6 oz. 

(2 oz of 


(1/12 oz 


butter) 


of butter) 



Butter includes only 
butter manufactur- 
ed from cows’ milk 
''Margarine” does 
not include peanut 
butter. 


Margarine may be 
obtained instead of 






cooking fats 

1825 

17 Nov. 

7 oz. 

(2 oz of 
butter) 

3 oz. 34 oz, 1/6 oz 

(1/12 oz 
of butter) 

Option to obtain 
margarine instead of 
cooking fats with- 
drawn 


1942 



41 

12 Jan. 

6 oz. 

(2 oz of 
butter) 

2 oz. 





Table III. Sugar 


S.R. 

Date in 


Size of Ration 

Content of Ration 


& 0 . 

No. 


Force 


1940 

13 8 Jan, 


Per 

person 


12 oz 


Catertng estab- 
hskments: per 
person per meal 


1/1 oz plus 1/1 oz for each 
hot beverage served to a 
customer excluding spir- 
ituous beverages 


Does not include invert 
sugar, glucose, molasses, 
syrup, treacle, or manu- 
factured products con- 
taining sugar. 


^ The butter-margarine ration can be taken m any proportion, providing 
that the amount of butter taken does not exceed the specified amount. 
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Table III {conhnued) 


S.R. 

& O. 
No. 

Date in 
Force 

Per 

person 

Size of Ration 

Catervng estah- 
hshments* per 
person per meal 

Content of Ration 

324 

8 Mar. 

— 

— 

Candy sugar excluded 
from ration. 

757 

27 May 

8 oz. 

1/10 oz plus 1/10 oz for 
each hot beverage served 


2124 

Week 

ending 

22 Dec 
only 

12 oz. 




1941 




928 

30 June- 
27 July 
only 

11b 

■ 

" 

1825 

17 Nov 

12 oz 

— 

— 


1942 




41 

12 Jan. 

8 oz. 

— 

— 


Table IV. Meat 


S.R. 

Date in 

Value of Ration 

&0. 

Force 

Retail Price 

No. 

1940 

Adult 

Child 

325 

11 Mar 

Is lOd. 

lid 


415 

26 Mar. 



526 

9 Apr. 



1645 

11 Sept. 

— 

— 

1735 

30 Sept 

2s 2d. 

Is, Id, 

2123 

16 Dec. 

Is. lOd. 

lid. 


Cotitent of Ration 


Fresh, chilled, frozen or salted beef, 
mutton, lamb, veal and pork. Includes 
bones ordinarily sold Does not include 
edible offals or any kinds of manufactured 
meat products containing 50 per cent 
or less of meat by weight 

Canned meat or canned meat products, 
cooked meats, galantines, meat pastes, 
brawn, jellied veal or sausages or any 
kind of manufactured meat products, 
mcluding meat pies, meat pasties and 
meat puddings not included in ration. 

Pork, cooked or tmcooked, tmrationed 

Canned corned beef included in ration 
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Table IV {continued) 


S,R. 

&0. 

No. 

Date in 
Force 

1941 

Value of Ration 
Retail Price 

dul/i Chi/ld 

Content of Ration 

15 

6 Jan 

Is 

6d 

9d. 

Offals included in ration. Pork included 
m ration 

36 

11 Jan 

Is. 

2d 

7d 

— 

442 

31 Mar 

Is 

Od 

6d. 

— 

786 

9 June 

- 

— 

— 

Offals, except ox skirts, derationed 

964 

7 July 

Is. 

2d 

7d. 

— 


29 Dec. 


— 

— 

1/7 of the ration met with canned corned 
beef 


Table V. Tea 


S.R. 

&0. 

No. 



Date in Force 

Ration 

1181 



9 July 1940 

2 oz 

2124 



Week ending 22 

December 1940 

4 oz. 




Table VI. Cheese 


S.R. 

&0. 

No. 

Date in 
Force 

1941 

Non- 

vege- 

tartans 

Ration 

Vege- Per resident per 

tanans week m inshtuHons 

and cer- and residential 

tain establishments 

other 

persons'^ Non- Vege- 

vege- tanans 

tanans and cer- 

tain 

groups of 
workers 

626 

5 May 

1 oz 

8 oz. 1 oz. 

8 oz. 


Soft cheese, curd 
cheese, blue vein 
cheese, processed 
cheese and cheese 
made from milk 
other than cows* 
milk excluded 


^ See table IX, p. 249 
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Table VI (conUnued) 

S.R. Date Ration 

& O. in Force 

No, 


Non- 

Vege- 

Per resident per 

vege- 

tarians 

week in institutions 

tarians 

and cer- 

and residential 


tain 

establishments 


other 

Non- Vege- 


persons^ 

vege- tarians 



tartans and cer^ 


tain 

groups of 
workers 


696 19 May 

928 30 June 2 oz. 


1261 25 Aug. 3 oz. 8 oz. 


1992 10 Dec. 12 oz. 


— - — Cheese produced 
in Argentina ex- 
eluded. 


'Catering estabhshments: 
per person per meal 
Non-- 

vege- Vege- 

tanan tartan 

1/10 oz. . oz. 

InsHluttons per 
resident per week 
Non-- 

vege-- Vege- 

tartan tartan 

3 oz. 8 oz. 


\ 


Table VII. Preserves 


SR. 

&0. 

No. 

Date in 
Force 

Ration per Month 

Content 


1941 



353 

17 Mar. 

Non-statutory ration 
of 8 oz. announced. 

Consumers^ required to re- 
gister for jam, marmalade, 
syrup and treacle 

815 

10 June 

14 pound 

Jam, marmalade, syrup and 
treacle 

1107 

28 July 

1 pound 

— 

1638 

20 Oct. 

— 

Mincemeat added to ration 


1 See Table IX, p 249 
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S.R. 

& 0 . 

No. 


1808 

and 

1823 


2015 


130 


Table VIII. Points Ration 

Date in Size of Ration Content of Ration 

Force 


mi 

1 Dec. 


15 Dec. 


1942 

26 Jan 


16 points per lb. net: 

16 coupons Solid pack canned meats 

(other than corned beef, 
corned mutton and canned 
pork), including tongues, 
briskets, Australian minced 
meat loaf; Australian or 
New Zealand canned rab- 
bit, Eire stewed steak, 
U.S A luncheon meat; can- 
ned pork, canned pork sau- 
sage meat and pork sau- 
sage bulk, canned salmon, 
crawfish (or crayfish), lob- 
ster, crab, tunny, sardines. 

12 points per lb. net‘ 

All other canned fish (mainly 
herrings and pilchards) 

8 points per lb. net. 

All canned home-produced 
meat products (other than 
pastes and soups) and Hire 
ready meals, ready meals; 
meat rolls, galantines 

4 points per lb. net' 
Canned beans in sauce or 
gravy, home-produced and 
imported 

16 coupons Canned salmon increased to 

24 points per lb ; canned 
pork sausage and pork sau- 
sage meat reduced to 8 
points per lb 

In addition to above foods 

16 coupons 2 points per lb net: 

Whole rice (excludmg ground 
rice, flake nee and any 
other rice products), sago, 
tapioca 

2 points per lb. net: 
Imported dried beans (ex- 
cluding seed beans), lentils 
and split lentils, spht peas, 
any dry mixture comprised, 
m whole or in part, of dried 
peas, dried beans, lentils, 
split lentils and split peas. 

4 points per lb. net: 
Imported dried peas (ex- 
cluding seed peas), threshed 
home-grown peas (hand- 
picked, but excludmg seed 
peas). 
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Table VIII {continued) 


S.R. Date in Size of Ration 

& O. Force 

No. 


1942 


8 Feb. 20 coupons 

23 Feb. 


Content of Ration 


8 points per lb. net: 

All dried fruits, including 
evaporated fruits a;j.d dates. 

In addition to above^ pointed 
according to size of can, op^ 
proximately 16 points per 
lb, net. 

Canned fruit. 


9 points per lb,: 
Canned tomatoes 

4 points per lb : 

Peas 


9 March Alterations in points value • 

INCREASED: 

From 16 to 24 points per lb : 

Tongue, brisket, Australian 
minced meat loaf, and Hire 
stewed steak, sardines 

From 8 to 12 points per lb,: 

USA pork sausage meat 
or pork sausage bulk 

From 12 to 20 points per can: 

USA luncheon meat in 12 
oz. sizes (when sold sliced 
this meat remams at 16 
points per lb ). 

9 March 

From 24 to 32 points per lb,: 

Canned salmon, grades 1 
and 2 (red). 

REDUCED: 

From 4 to 2 points per lb„ 
Canned beans in gravy. 

From 2 to 1 point per lb : 
Dried beans. 

From 8 to 6 points per lb,; 
Dried fruits. 
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Table IX. Rationed Foods 

(As on 12 January 1942) 


Food 

■» 

R.B. 1 
R.B. 9 
R.B. 7 

R.B. 7A 

R.G. UA 

R.B. 2 
R.B.9 
R.B. 7 
or 7A 
R.G. 

S3A 
(issued 
to child) 

R.B. 6 
and 
Weekly 
Sea- 
man’s 

R.B. 9 

R.B. 8 

R.B. 8A 

R.B. 8X 

R.B. 8R 


Per week 

Per week 

Per week 

Per 

Per 

Per 





coupon 

coupon 

coupon 

Bacon and ham 4 oz 

4 oz 

8 oz 

4 oz 

2 oz. 

4 oz 

Butter /margarine 6 oz 6 oz 

(not more than 

2 oz butter) 

oz 

(any pro- 
portions) 

6 oz 

(not more 
than 2 oz 
butter) 

3 oz 6 oz 

(not more (not more 
than 1 oz than 2 oz. 
butter) butter) 

Cooking fat* 

2 oz 2 oz 2 oz 

(may not be taken 
in any other form) 

2 oz 1 oz 2 oz, 

(may not be taken in any other 
form) 


* Vegetarians and Orthodox Jews only may take Vegetarian/ 
Kosher margarine in place of cooking fat. 

Sugar 

8 oz- 

8 oz 

30 oz 

8 oz 

4 oz. 

8 oz 

Meat 

Is 2d 

7d 

120 oz 

7d 

7d 

7d. 


retail 

retail 


retail 

retail 

retail 


price 

price 


price 

price 

price 

Tea 

2 oz 

2 oz 

4 oz 

2 oz 

1 oz 

2 oz. 

Cheesef 

3 oz 

3 oz. 

4 oz 

3 oz. 

iH oz. 

3 oz. 


Per 

4-week 

period 

Per 

4-week 

period 

Per week 

Per week 

Per week 

Per 

4-week 

period 

Preserves (jam, 1 lb 
marmalade, 
syrup, treacle 
or mincemeat) 

1 lb 

Jam 

8 oz 
Syrup 

2 oz. 

at the 
rate of 

4 oz 

— 

11b 


(R B 1« general ration book, R B 2** child’s ration book, R B. 6 » weekly 
seaman’s ration book, R B 7 and R B 7A « emergency cards; R B. 8 •-14- 
day leave or duty card for H M Forces, R B 8A « 3-day leave or duty card, 
R B 8R « 4-week duty ration card for H M Forces, R B. 8X « registration 
card for H M Forces, with monthly coupons, R B. 9 « ration book supplement, 
with monthly coupons.) 

tSpeciai ration of 12 oz per week for vegetarians, agricultural workers, un- 
derground miners, county roadmen, forestry workers, land dramage and catch- 
ment board workers, Women’s Land Army, some railwayman, some agricultural 
industry workers, canal navigation maintenance men, charcoal burners and 
scale repairers. 
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Table X. Allowances of Food to Catering Establishments 

Food Amount or Value 

Bacon and ham^ .. For Category A 50 per cent and for Cate- 

gory C 100 per cent of average weekly 
quantity purchased in the 4 weeks ended 
26 May 1940. New establishments or estab- 
lishments showing increased demand may 
be authorised to obtain Category A on 
the basis of 4 oz per 7 breakfasts served 
For Category C 2/7 oz per person per meal 
served For Category F 4 times the amount 
of Category A authorised If little or* no 
Category A authorised, such supplies as 
Food Executive Officer may thmk reasonable 
of Category F may be authorised 

Butter/margarine oz (of which not more than 1/12 oz 

butter) per person per meal served. 

Cooking fats/margarine 1/6 oz per person per meal served (in any 

desired proportions). 

Sugar . .. 1/10 oz per person per meal served, plus 

l/lOoz per hot beverage served 

Meat ... . . . . Id worth retail per mam meal served In 

establishments of a residential type whose 
residents habitually take only 1 meal daily 
in the establishment, each resident will be 
regarded as taking 7 additional main meals 
per week. 


Tea . . Based on previous consumption New estab- 

lishments allowed 1 lb per 200 cups served 
weekly 

Cheese . 1/10 oz per person per meal served (other 

than service canteens) For vegetarian 
establishments, M oz per person per meal 

Preserves 1/8 oz per person per meal served. 

Fggs ... 1 consumer registration for each of the 

average number of residents 

Processed Fsgs ... M lb per 100 mam meals served per 4-weekly 

period 

Milk’ Liquid ... . For establishments able to state numbers of 


mam meals and hot beverages served to non- 
residents, 2 pints for each of the average 
number of residents, 2 pints for every 50 
mam meals (100 total meals for vegetarian 
estabhshments) and 2 pints for every 50 hot 
beverages served weekly to non-residents 
For establishments unable to distinguish as 
above, 2 pints for each of the number of 
residents, or 2 pints for every 50 mam meals 
and hot beverages served weekly, whichever 
is greater. 

1 Category A bacon consists of rationed bacon. Category C bacon consists 
of hams or gammons cooked or for cooking to be supplied free of the ration. 
Category F bacon consists of fat heavy bellies. Supplies of categories C and F 
are not always available. 
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Food 


Amount or Value 


Milk Evaporated 


8 88 tins for each gallon of liquid milk author- 
ised as above 


Onions 1 consumer registration for eveiy 14 mam 

meals served or for each of the average 
number of residents, whichever is greater 
For vegetarian establishments, one consumer 
registration for every 20 total meals served. 

Points Foods Establishments serving main meals 1 point 

for every 3 mam meals served, establishments 
serving subsidiary meals but not mam meals * 
1 point for every 6 subsidiary meals (sub- 
sidiary meals = of the total number of 
meals), vegetarian establishments 1 point 
for every 6 meals 


Table XI. Allowances to Schools^ 


Food 

Meat 

Cheese 

Sugar 

Butter/margarme/cookmg fats 

Preserves 
Milk for cooking 

Canned meat, fish and beans 
Cocoa powder 
Starch food powder^ 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Suet 

Beans 

Peas 

Dried fruits 


Quantity 

2d (letail value) for each meal 

1/10 oz per person per meal 

2/5 oz per person per meal and 1/10 oz for 
each hot beverage 

oz per person per meal (not more than 
1/12 oz butter and 1/6 oz cooking fats). 

1/5 oz per person per meal, 

2 pints per 50 mam meals with option to 
obtain a maximum of a further 8 pints 

16 points per month per 50 meals 

2 lbs per 1,000 mam meals. 


5 “ 
20 “ 
10 
10 

24 “ 


€t ft 


tt tt ft 


ft €t ft 


tt t* tt 


12 

(or 6 lbs peas and 6 lbs lentils). 


1 lb per 50 mam meals 


Processed eggs. 1 uait^ per 100 meals served 

1 Source Board op Bwcation Circular 1571, 12 November 1941 
’ Cornflour, custard powder and blancmange powder 
* Units may be adjusted from time to tune, but at present 4 oz » 1 unit 
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Table XII* Food Supplies for Priority Canteens 

Food Category A Category B 

Meat (per mam meal served) 2d (retail value) 1 J^d (letad value) 

Sugar (per meal) 1/5 02 . 2/15 oz 

Sugar (per hot beverage) . .l/5oz 2/15 oz 

Butter /margarine (per meal) 3/8 oz (not more than 1/4 oz (not more than 

1/8 oz m the form of 1/12 02 m the form of 
butter) butter) 

Cheese (per meal) 1/5 oz. 1/10 oz 

Preserves (per meal) . 1/8 oz 1/8 oz 

Other rationed foods are allowed on the normal catering scale Establish- 
ments in either category which, having no cooking facilities, do not serve cooked 
meals but serve previously prepared meals instead will not receive a meal allow- 
ance for sugar, but will receive 3/8 oz of preserves per meal instead of the ordinary 
allowance Establishments of this type m category B will also receive 1/5 oz 
meal allowance of cheese instead of the noimal allowance 

All priority establishments can, m addition, obtain small quantities of coffee 
essence upon special application for use when normal coffee brewing apparatus 
IS not available; 3 3/4 lbs of sugar will be allowed for each gallon of coffee essence 
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1. RETAIL FOOD PRICE INDICES 

{July 1914 = 100) 

Meat, Bacon and Fish 


1st of 

each month 

Beef, 

British 

Beef, 
Chilled 
or Frozen 

Mutton, 

British 

Mutton, 

Frozen 

Bacon 

Fish 

RibsThm 

Flank 

RibsThin 

Flank 

Legs 

Breast 

Legs 

Breast 

1939: 











January 

143 

115 

133 

103 

145 

114 

151 

101 

135 

209 

February 

143 

115 

132 

102 

146 

116 

150 


136 

208 

March 

143 

114 

131 

102 

147 

115 

150 


136 

212 

April 

142 

114 

131 


148 

115 

150 

99 

136 

211 

May 

142 

115 

131 

101 

149 

116 

150 


133 

205 

June 

143 

115 

130 


149 

117 

149 

97 

131 

202 

July 

143 

115 

130 


148 

115 

148 

96 

131 

208 

August 

143 

115 

131 

101 

148 

114 

150 

96 

133 

206 

September 

144 

115 

132 

101 

148 

114 

151 

97 

135 

216 

October 

148 

120 

138 

107 

153 

120 

156 

104 

147 

278 

November . 

150 

123 

142 

112 

155 

124 

160 

110 

165 

251 

December 

151 

125 

143 

115 

156 

126 

161 

112 

172 

267 

1940 











January 

156 

131 

145 

118 

160 

130 

163 

115 

177 

273 

February 

159 

143 

174 

124 

166 

124 

173 

98 

180 

291 

March 

159 

144 

175 

124 

167 

123 

173 

97 

165 

280 

April 

159 

145 

176 

125 

167 

123 

174 

97 

165 

290 

May 

159 

145 

177 

124 

167 

123 

174 

97 

166 

290 

June 

159 

144 

176 

124 

167 

123 

174 

97 

166 

284 

July 

159 

144 

176 

123 

167 

123 

174 

97 

166 

300 

August 

158 

143 

176 

123 

165 

122 

174 

97 

164 

303 

September 

158 

144 

177 

124 

166 

123 

174 

97 

165 

323 

October 

158 

145 

177 

124 

166 

123 

174 

97 

166 

334 

November 

158 

145 

177 

124 

165 

122 

174 

97 

166 

338 

December 

159 

144 

177 

123 

165 

122 

174 

97 

167 

356 

1941. 











January 

159 

144 

’ 177 

123 

166 

123 

174 

97 

167 

378 

February . , 

159 

144 

177 

124 

166 

122 

174 

97 

166 

404 

March 

159 

144 

177 

123 

166 

123 

174 

97 

1 166 

401 

April 

159 

145 

177 

123 

166 

123 

174 

97 

183 

397 

May 

159 

145 

177 

124 

167 

123 

174 

97 

' 183 

455 

June 

159 

145 

177 

124 

167 

123 

174 

97 

: 184 

423 

July 

159 

146 

177 

124 

166 

124 

174 

97 

, 183 

337 

August 

159 

146 

177 

123 

167 

124 

174 

97 

' 183 

337 

September 

159 

146 

177 

124 

167 

124 

174 

97 

i 183 

337 

October 

159 

146 

177 

124 

167 

124 

174 

97 

: 183 

305 

November 

159 

146 

177 

124 

1 167 

123 

174 

97 

184 

306 

December 

159 

146 

177 

124 

167 

123 

174 

97 

183 

306 
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Milk, Cheese and Eggs 


1st of 


1939 



1940 



1941 


each 

month 

Milk 

Cheese 

Eggs, 

Fresh 

Milk 

Cheese 

Eggs, 

Fresh 

Milk 

Cheese 

Eggs, 

Fresh 

January . 

198 

125 

175 

199 

144 

204 

255 

150 

293 

February 

195 

125 

159 

198 

155 

211 

253 

150 

271 

March 

195 

124 

118 

197 

162 

222 

252 

150 

231 

April 

194 

122 

106 

196 

163 

148 

252 

150 

227 

May 

185 

121 

109 

195 

161 

177 

244 

150 

.227 

June 

180 

115 

108 

181 

150 

173 

240 

150 

227 

July 

188 

114 

133 

219 

148 

182 

247 

150 

200 

August 

191 

115 

136 

220 

149 

210 

249 

150 1 

200 ^ 

September 

192 

116 

158 

221 

149 

232 ' 

251 

150 ^ 

200 

October 

194 

121 

188 

225 

149 

267 

253 

150 

200 

November 

198 

126 

210 

227 

150 

312 

255 

151 

200 

December 

199 

136 

228 

227 

150 

314 

256 

150 

200 


Butter and Margarine 


1st of 

each month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Butter 

Mar- 



Butter 

Mar- 

gar- 

ine 

Fresh 

Salt 

gar- 

ine 

Fresh 

Salt 

Fresh 

Salt 

January 

114 

107 

91 

130 

132 

94 

130 

133 

103 

February 

116 

111 

91 

130 

132 

94 

130 

133 

103 

March , 

117 

111 

91 

130 

132 

102 

130 

133 

103 

April 

115 

no 

92 

129 

132 

103 

130 

133 

103 

May . 

113 

107 

92 

129 

132 

103 

130 

133 

103 

June 

109 

102 

92 

128 

132 

103 

130 

133 

103 

July 

110 

105 

92 

128 

131 

103 

130 

133 

103 

August 

112 

107 

92 

128 

132 

103 

130 

134 

103 

September 

113 

107 

92 

128 

132 

103 

130 

134 

103 

October 

127 

127 

93 

129 

132 

103 

130 

134 

103 

November 

129 

131 

85 

129 

133 

103 1 

130 

134 

103 

December, 

129 

132 

94 

129 

133 

103 

130 

134 ' 

103 


Tea and Sugar (Granulated) 


1st of 

each month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Tea 


Tea 

Sugar 

Tea 

Sugar^ 

January 

153 

122 

161 

218 

163 

193 

February , 

153 

124 

161 

218 

163 

193 

March 

153 

124 

162 

218 

163 

193 

April 


124 

162 

218 

163 

193 

May 

154 

137 

163 

218 

163 

193 

June 

154 

144 

163 

218 

163 

193 

July, . ; 

153 

146 

163 

215 

163 

193 

August . , 

153 

146 

163 

215 

163 

193 

September 

152 

146 

163 

240 

163 1 

193 

October . , , 

153 

215 

163 ' 

241 

163 

193 

November 

158 

217 

163 

241 

163 

193 

December . . 

160 

218 

163 

241 

163 

193 


1 Kase m sugar smce 1 September 1939 due to increased duty 
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Flour and Bread 


1st of 
each month 

1939 

1 1940 

1941 

Flour 

Bread 

Flour 

Bread 

Flour 

Bread 

January 

131 

147 

130 

146 

125 

146 

February 

131 

147 

129 

147 

125 

146 

March 

131 

146 

128 

146 

125 

146 

April 

130 

146 

128 

147 

125 

146 

May 

130 

146 

128 

147 

125 

146 

June 

130 

146 

127 

147 

125 

146 

July 

130 

146 

126 

147 

125 

146 

August 

127 

143 

126 

147 

125 

146 

September 

126 

142 

126 

146 

125 

146 

October , . 

130 

145 

125 

146 

125 

146 

November 

130 

146 

125 

146 

144 

138 

December 

130 

146 

125 

146 

145 

138 


Potatoes 


1st of 
each month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

January 

118 

138 

176 

February 

120 

146 

181 

March 

121 

150 

185 

April 

128 

163 

188 

May 

135 

167 

190 

June 

135 

167 

194 

July . . . 

200 

296 

199 

August 

151 

188 

195 

September 

133 

161 

182 

October 

135 

163 

175 

November 

138 

171 

168 

December 

137 

173 

169 


Source: Mtmstry of Labour Gazette 




2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD . . . 

{Average price per lb. unless otherwise . . . 


1st of 

Beef, British 

Beef, chilled 
and frozen 

Mutton, British 

Mutton, frozen 

Bacon^ 

Flour 
(7 lbs ) 

each 

month 

Ribs 

Thin 

flank 

Ribs 

Thin 

flank 

Legs 

Breast 

Legs 

Breast 

1939 

s 

d 

s d. 

s 

d 

s d 

s 

d 

s d 

s 

d 

s d 

s 

d 

s 

d 

January 

1 

2M 



9H 

5 

1 

3H 

7/4 


loH 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

February 

1 

2J4 




5 

1 

3H 

7y% 


lOH 

4 

1 

3H 

1 

2 

March . 

1 

2^ 

7H 


9H 

5 

1 

3H 

7y% 


loH 

4 

1 

3H 

1 

iH 

April 

1 

2M 

7H 


9y2 

4H 

1 

3H 

7J4 


loH 

4 

1 

3H 

1 

m 

May. 

1 

2^ 

yyi 


9y2 

4M 

1 

3K 

7M 


loH 

4 

1 

3 

1 

m 

June 

1 

2H 



9y2 


1 

3y. 

7H 


loH 

4 

1 

2H 

1 

iH 

July 

1 

2M 

7/4 


9H 

4« 

1 

3H 

7)4 


lOH 

4 

1 

2H 

1 

iH 

August 

1 

2M 



9y2 

4% 

1 

3y 

n/2 


loH 

4 

1 

3 

1 

ly 

September 

1 


7J^ 


9y2 

^H 

1 

3y2 

7H 


lOH 

4 

1 

3 

1 

ly 

October 

1 

2M 

8 


ID 

5H 

1 

4 

7H 


lOH 

4M 

1 

4M 

1 

IH 

November 

1 

3 

sH 


loH 

5H 

1 

4 

8 


11 

43^ 

1 

6H 

1 

m 

December 

1 

3 

3H 


IQ}4 

5H 

1 

4H 

8M 


a 

iH 

1 

7H 

1 

iH 

mo. 

















January 

1 


&u 


io}4 

5H 

1 

4M 



iiM 

4H 

1 

7H 

1 

IH 

February 

1 

3M 

9y2 

1 

o'H 

6 

1 

5H 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

SH 

1 

IH 

March . 

1 

3M 

9y 

1 

o‘ii 

6 

1 

5M 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

6H 

1 

iM 

April 

1 

3M 

9H 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

5}4 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

6H 

1 

ly 

May 

1 

3H 

9% 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

sy 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 


1 

m 

June 

1 

3% 

9H 

1 

OH 

6 

I 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

ly 

July . . 

1 

3H 

9H 

1 

0% 

6 

1 

5H 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

ey 

1 


August 

1 

3H 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

6H 

1 

iH 

September 

1 

3H 

9% 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

October 

1 

3H 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

5H 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

November 

1 

3H 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

5H 

8 

1 

0 ! 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

IH 

December 

1 

3% 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

5H 

8 1 

1 

0 

4 ! 

1 

ey 

1 

IH 

1941' 









i 

i 



1 





January 

1 

3M 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

sH 

8 1 

1 

0 ! 

4 

1 

6y 

1 

iH 

February 

1 

3H 

9y2 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 1 

4 j 

1 

6y 

1 

iH 

March 

1 

3H 

9M 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

5H 

8 

1 

0 1 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

April. . . 

1 

% 

9Ji 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 , 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iM 

May 

1 

3K 

9y2 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

June , , . 

1 

3H 

9J^ 

1 


6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

July. . . 

1 

3M 


1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

August 

1 

3M 

9M 

1 


6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

iH 

September 

1 

3M 


1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

IH 

October 

1 

3H 

9H 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

IM 

November 

1 

3H 

9H 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 i 

4 

1 

sy 

1 

3H 

December 

1 

3H 

9H 

1 

OH 

6 

1 

SH 

8 

1 

0 1 

i 

4 

1 

sHi 

1 

3H 


1 The description of bacon specified for quotation is streaky, but where this kind was seldom being sold the returns relate to 
another kind locally representative 

* Mostly Canadian or New Zealand cheese, but in some districts the returns relate to another kind locally representative 

* Beginning August 1940, two brands of margarine, special and standard, were on sale at 9d and 5d each per Ib The 
figures for 1 September 1941 are averages calculated from the prices of various brands on sale at those dates The figures of 1 
July 1940 relate to prices of corresponding qualities 



APPENDIX No V 

. IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

md^cated, to the nearest V^d.) 


' Bread 
(4 lbs.) 

Tea 

Sugar, 

gran- 

ula- 

ted 

MUk 

(qt.) 

Butter 

Cheese* 

Margarine^ 

Eggs 

Pota- 
toes 
(7 lbs.) 

Fresh 

Salt 

Spe- 

cial 

Stand- 

ard 

Fresh 

(each) 

I 

Fresh 

(each) 

II 

s d 

s, d 

s d 

s d 

s d 

s d 

s 

d 


s d 

s d. 


s d 


2 4M 

' 2M 

7 

1 4M 

1 3U 


loM 

s d 

6J^ 

2 

s d 

5M 

834 

2 iii 

234 

6M 

1 5 

1 3M 


10?^ 


634 

2 


5H 

834 

2 4M 

2>^ 

6M 

1 5 

1 3H 


lOM 


634 

134 


5H 

8H 

2 4M 

2i4 

6M 

1 4M 

1 3)^ 


lOj^ 


(>y2 

iM 


6H 

sVs 

2 4M 

2H 

634 

1 4M 

1 3M 


1034 


634 

iM 


634 


2 iH 

3 

6^A 

I 3H 

1 234 


10 


(>H 

134 


634 

^34 

2 4 

3 
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APPENDIX VI 


COMMODITIES CONTROLLED BY MAXIMUM PRICE 

ORDERS 

{As on 12 January 1942) ^ 

Source Ministry of Food Bulletin, No 120, 9 January 1942. 


Commodity 

"'‘Apples Home-grown 
Imported 

Bacon 
''"Bananas 
Barley 

Beans, home-grown 
Bread 
"•'Butter 

"“Canned fish, imported 
Canned fruits 

Canned meats and canned soups, 
home-produced Wholesale, retail 

Canned meats, imported Importers’, wholesale, retail 

" Canned sardines First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Canned vegetables First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Cereal breakfast foods Any sale 

Cheese "• Mam varieties Wholesale, retail 

Processed To wholesalers, to retailers, retail 

Soft or curd Retail 

Chocolate and chocolate confec- 


Stages of Price Control 

Growers’, wholesale, retail 
First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Wholesale, retail 
First-hand, wholesale, retail 
Growers’, approved buyers’, other dealers’ 
Growers’, approved buyers’, other dealers’. 
Any sale 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

First-hand, to retailers, retail 
First-hand, wholesale, retail 


tionery 

Cocoa, raw West African 
Cocoa butter 
"“Coffee . 

Condensed milk Canned 
Bulk 

Cream . . . , . 

Dredge corn, home-grown 
"“Dried fruits 

*Dned peas, beans and lentils 
Dripping 

"“Eggs (including duck eggs) . . 


Eggs, frozen . 
]5gg products 

Feedmg stuffs 

’“Fish (except 
varieties) 


certain specified 


Retail 

Ex quay or ex store 
Ex factory or warehouse 
Retail 

First-hand, wholesale, retail. 

Any sale 
Any sale 

Growers’, approved buyers’, other dealers' 

. Wholesale, retail 

Importers’, millers’, wholesale, retail 
. Wholesale, retail. 

Producers’, licensed buyers’, and packers’ 
wholesale, retail 
Wholesale, retail 
Any sale. 

To consumers, to retailers, to dealers or manu- 
facturers, to wholesale dealers 


First-hand, merchants’, to retailers and friers, 
retail 


♦Commodities m respect of which a retailer is required to exhibit a list of maximum prices 
or a notice statmg the price. 
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Commodity 

Stages of Price Control 

Flour 

To first buyers, retail 

Fruit pulp 

To licensed preservers 

Glucose, liquid 

Manufacturers^ distributing dealers’ 

Hares 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Hay 

Growers’, or importers’, approved buyers’. 

other dealers 

Honey Imported 

To importers, first-hand, wholesale, retail 

Home-produced 

Retail 

*Horseflesli (human consumption) Wholesale, retail 

Invert sugar 

Wholesale 

Tam, home-produced and im- 

ported 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

*Lard 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

*Feeks, home-grown 

Growers', wholesale, retail 

■^‘Lemons 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Macaroni and similar products 

To retailers, retail 

Marmalade, home-produced and 


imported 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Meat *Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, 

pork 

Wholesale, retail 

♦Fdible offals 

Retail 

*Goat meat 

Wholesale, retail 

* Venison 

Retail 

^Sausages 

Wholesale, retail 

Canned corned beef 

Retail 

Meat feeding stuffs 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Milk 

Retail 

Milk powder 

Wholesale, retail 

♦Mincemeat and fruit curd 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Nuts 

Wholesale, retail 

Nut kernels 

Retail 

Oats 

Gioweis’, approved buyers’, other dealeis’ 
Importers’, milleis’, wholesale, retail 

Oat products 

♦Onions (including shallots) 

Growers’, wholesale, retail 

Onions, green 

Growers’, wholesale, retail 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

♦Oranges sweet 

bitter 

Wholesale, retail 

Peas, threshed home-grown 

Growers’, approved buyers’, pickeis’, whole- 


sale, retail 

Pepper 

To processois or wholesaleis, to retailers, 


retail 

Pickles and sauces 

First-hand, wholesale, letail 

Pigeon mixture, national 

Retail 

Plums, home-grown 

Growers’, wholesale, retail 

Potatoes, 1941 crop 

Fixed growers’, minimum and maximum 


wholesale, maximum retail 

♦Poultry (including turkeys) 

First-hand, wholesale, retail 

♦Rabbits, wild and tame 

.First-hand, wholesale, letail 

♦Rice 

Importers’ or millers’, primal y and secondary 


wholesalers’, retail 

Rye, home-grown 

Growers’, other dealers’ 

Saccharin and dulcin 

Wholesale, retail 

♦Soft fruits 

Growers’, wholesale, retail 

Soya flour 

Importers' oi millers’ 

♦Commodities m respect of which a j 
or a notice stating the price 

retailer is required to exhibit a list of maximum prices 
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Commodity Stages of Price Control 

* ‘Specified” foods^ Any sale 

Straw Growers', approved buyers', other dealers' 

Sugar . Wholesale, retail 

*Sugar confectionery Retail 

S3nnip and treacle Retail 

*Tapioca and sago Importers' or millers', primary and secondary 

wholesalers', retail 

Tea . Any sale 

Technical tallows and greases 

(home melt) Bx factory 

*Tomatoes Imported . First-hand, wholesale, retail 

Home-grown Growers', wholesale, retail. 

Wheat, home-grown , Growers', other dealers' 


♦Commodities m respect of which a retailer is required to exhibit a list of maximum prices 
or a notice stating the price 

1 The pnces of the following foods, specified in the Schedule to the Food (Current Prices) Order, 
1941, are controlled at the levels ruling on 2 December 1940 coffee essence (including coffee and 
chicory essence), bottled vegetables, meat and other edible extracts, biscuits, rusks and crisp 
breads, soups, powdered, table jellies, canned vegetables, canned fiish, marmalade, and pickles 
and sauces whose prices are not controlled by specific Control Orders 


APPENDIX VII 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE MINISTER OF FOOD TO EXAMINE 
THE COST OF MILK DISTRIBUTION (Perry Report) 

We summarise our recommendations as follows 

(1) Subject to (7) below, the allowance to milk distributors for 
, expenses and profit should be 8d per gallon 

(2) This margin should apply uniformly throughout Great 
Britain at all seasons of the year Effect should be given 
to this by an Order or Orders prescribing a maximum retail 
price, and a distributor’s buying price, similarly indepen- 
dent of season and locality. 

(3) No other prescription of prices, whether retail, semi-retail 
or wholesale, is desirable or necessary. 

(4) Distributors should consider the following methods of 
reducing costs’ 

(i) a deposit of 3d. on the milk bottles, 

(ii) utilisation of processing and bottling facilities to 
the maximum advantage, 

(iii) abolition of the half-pint bottle, and possibly of 
the quart bottle, 

(iv) prepayment instead of credit, 

(v) exclusion from milk round of the sale of other 
goods, 

(vi) organisation of efficient feeder systems for pram 
rounds, 

(vii) further reductions in expenditure for competitive 
purposes, particularly in regard to the shops main- 
tained by large urban distributors, which are not 
necessary for the distribution of milk, 

(viii) the restriction of milk deliveries in any district to 
two organisations, viz , the local co-operative 
society and a combination of private traders. 

(5) The Ministry of Pood should consider the proposals made 
by distributors m regard to the hours and frequency of 
milk deliveries 

(6) The administration of milk distribution in the national in- 
terest should be made the active concern of some organisa- 
tion equipped with all necessary powers and facilities. 

(7) To give distributors time to plan their expenditure on a 
lower level, the introduction of the margin of 8d per gallon 
should be deferred until 1 April 1941 For October, 
November and December 1940, the margins should be those 
prescribed by the Boards for these months m 1939. For 
January, February and March 1941, there should be a 
margin in England and Wales of 8d, per gallon in small 
towns and rural districts, and of lOd per gallon elsewhere, 
and a margin in all parts of Scotland of 9d. per gallon. 

IHMSO, 1940, pp 21-22. 
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Acreage, certain foods and vegetables 
(England and Wales), 20 
Acreage under cultivation in Great 
Bntain (table), 19 
Acts of Parliament 

Agricultural (Miscellaneous War 
Provisions), 49 

Agriculture (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) 1941, 37n 
Essential Commodities Reserves 
(1938), 13, 22 

Goods and Services (Price Con- 
trol) 1941, 167 
Marketing (Potatoes), 94 
Price of Goods (1939), 167 
Wheat (1932), 19, 49, 75 
Acquisition of Food (Excessive 
Quantities), 16 

Agricultural Act (Miscellaneous War 
Provisions), see Acts of Parhament 
Agricultural Economic Research Insti- 
tute, 22 

Agricultural Executive Committee, 26, 
29, 32, 35, 41, 52, 51n 
Agricultural Improvement Councils 
(England, Scotland, Wales)' 31 
Agricultural Machinery Development 
Board, 34 

Agricultural Register, 22n 
Agricultural Requisites Assistance 
Scheme, 28 

Agricultural Research Council, 29 
Agricultural Statistics, 21 n 
Agricultural Wages Board, 35 
Agriculture, see also Farming and 
Fertiliser. 

building of hostels and, 35 
changing character of, 17-23 
concentration of production in, 5 1. 
conscientious objectors and, 35 
control, 60 
credit, 37-38 

derelict land cultivation, 26 
domestic production, 25-26 
dual purpose crops, 41 
efficiency and state control in, 186 
equipment for, 34 
Essential Work Order for, 35 
excess profits tax in, 43 
increase of tractors in, 34 
increased output m, 21 
labour pools in, 35 
labour shortage in, 34 
loans, liberalised for, 37 


mechanisation in, 34. 
minimum wage in, 34-35 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Acl;, 
1941, 27n, 37n 

persons engaged in, Great Britain 
(table), 18 
planning in, 38-41 
policy, 15, 17, 24, 35, 41, 55, 114 
post-war reconstruction and, 184. 
price policy, 42-49, 176, 184 
production planning in, 32 
production and selective plough 
pohcy, 25 
programme for, 50 
raw materials in, 40 
research in, 186 
rotation system in, 20, 42 
school children and, 35 
skilled workers in, 36 
soil analysis, 30 
state subsidies for, 21, 49 
wages in, 17, 185 
war pnsoners, 35 
wartime policy, 24, 185 
wireworm infestation, 29 
Women’s Land Army, 35 
Aid in combating agricultural pests, 
30 

Air raids, emergency feeding and, 133, 
143 

Allocation of supplies, 70-72 
Allotment holders (numbers of) in 
England and Wales, 26 
Animal fat, control, 90 
Animal glands for pharmaceutical 
purposes, 81 

Apples, home-grown, 95, 159 
Area Bacon Distribution Officer, 80, 
103n 

Area Commodity Officers, 13 
Arterial Watercourses and land pro- 
ductivity, 27. 

Association 

Bacon Importers’ National De- 
fence, 80 

Canned Meat Importers, 81 
Flour Millers, 160 
Margarme Manufacturers’, 90. 
Meat Importers’ National De- 
fence, 78. 

Multiple Grocers’, 167n 
National Egg Distributing, 93 
National Federation of Corn 
Trade, 76. 
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National I^ederation of Grocers*, 
167n 

National l^ederation of Wholesale 
Grocers*, 167n 

National Veterinary Medical, 30 
Newport Grocers’, 16 In 
Retail Distributors’, 167n 
War Time, 101, 157 
Wholesale Distributors’, 167n 
Wholesale Meat Supply, 79 
Wholesale Meat Transport, 79 
Astor, Viscount, 2n, 17n, 51, 181 


Bacon 

control, 74, 80-81 
Importers’ National Defence As- 
sociation, 80 
Imports, 80 

Marketing Scheme suspended, 80 
price control, 48, 148, 150, 154, 
156, 160, 162 
rationing, 112, 114, 135 
Reorganisation Commission, 80 
otherwise mentioned, 3, 4, 111, 
Bacon Board, 60 

Bacon and Ham, Orders (by date), 242 
Bakers’ Association, 69 
Balancer meal, feed stuff rationing 
and, 54 
Bananas, 159 
Barley, 41, 46, 77 

Beans, 77, canned, 97, price control, 
155 

Beef, Collecting Centres, 46 
Beef, prices of, 45-46, 148n, subsidy, 
49. 

Beer, 100 

Beveridge, Sir William, 61, 71, 85, 110, 
180 

Biscuits, 77, 111 
Black Currants, 41, 97 
Black Currant Juice, 128, 178 
Black Market 

catering establishments and, 112 
defence regulations and, 164 
food control and, 177 
reasons for, 91 

Blood, dried, for animal feed, 8 1 
Board 

Agricultural Machinery Develop- 
ment, 34 

Agncultufal Wages, 35 
Bacon, 60 

London Passenger Transport, 143 
Milk Marketing, 47, 58, 60, 82, 
164 

Vegetable Marketing, 60 
Board of Education, 
agriculture and, 35 
canteen training and, 130 
milk and, 122 
school canteens and, 137 
Board of Trade, food situation and, 13; 
price regulations and, 167 


Bracken, 27, 49, 185. 

Bread 

marketing regulated, 77. 

National Wlieat Meal Loaf in- 
troduced, 110, 164, 182. 
price control, 149, 157, 163 
subsidy, 148, 163, 177 
otherwise mentioned, 109, 183 
Breeding cows subsidised, 49 
British Agricultural Programme, 49 
British Broadcasting Corporation and 
consumer’s education, 12 
British Restaurant, see also Communal 
Fee&ing 

establishment of, 131 — 133 
factories and, 139 
rationing and, 142 
British Sugar Corporation, 99 
Broccoli, 4 
Burns, A R., 187 
Butchers' Association, 69 
Butchers’ Retail Buying Committee, 
79 

Butter 

control, 74, 156 

home producers and rationing, 
113 

imports, 3, 4. 

price control, 146, 150, 153, 161 
rationing of, 111-114, 135. 
requisitioned, 90 
otherwise mentioned, 109, 148n 
Butter, Margarine, and Cooking Eats, 
Orders (by date), 242 


Cabbage, 41 
Cabinet Committees, 47 
Calcium salts, 110 
Cane sugar, 99 

Canned food, points rationing. 111, 
117 

Canned Meat Importers’ Association, 
81 

Canteens 

communal feeding and, 129, 179 
factory, 139 

industrial, development of, 139- 
140 

mobile, see Food> DistrihuHon 
rationing and, 120, 133 
school, 137-138 
training of cooks for, 130 
Carrots 

price control, 47. 
prices decontrolled, 155 
supply, control of, 95 
otherwise mentioned, 4, 41, 57, 
109, 130, 154, 159, 183 
Cash-and-Carry Kitchens, 134. 
Catering Establishments 
categories of, 141 
control of, 72, 136, 172 
criticism of, 130, 
meal restrictions in, 135 
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rationing and, 112, 135 
survey of, 139 
uncontrolled foods and, 170 
Cauliflower, 4 

Central Milk Distributive Committee, 
83n 

Cereals 

control, 75 

Division of Ministry of Food, 76 
home-produced, 74 
rationing of, 111 
requisitioned, 76 

otherwise mentioned, 41, 57, 100 
Cereals and Cereal Products, Orders 
(by date), 201-207 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
food policy and, 148 
food subsidies, 148 
statement on food imports, 6 

control of, 74, 87, 171 
imports, 3, 5 

Orders (by dates), 222-223 
price control, 150, 153, 161 
rationing of, 116, 119, 111, 113, 
120, 136, 141 
shortage of, 109, 151 
subsidy, 148n 
Child's ration book, 113- 
Children, communal feeding of, 134- 
Children's Nutrition Council, 83n, 121, 
134, 182n 
Chocolate, 100. 

black market, 169 
control, 100. 
price control, 157 
Cigarettes, 146 

Citrine, Sir Walter, 14n, 12 On 
Civic Cafes, see Communal feedmg 
Civil Defence Workers, 131. 

Cocoa, 5, 100, 138 
Cod, Icelandic, wet salted, 99, 150 
Cod-hver oil, 127, 128, 177, 178 
Coffee, 100, maximum prices, 163 
Coffee bars, 127 
Collecting Centres, 46 
CoUer, Frank, H In 
Committee 

Agricultural Executive, 52 
Butcher’s Retail Buying, 79 
Cabinet, 47 

Central Milk Distributive, 83n 
Central Price Regulation, 167 
Community Advisory, 68 
County Agricultural, 28 
County War, 184 
County War Agricultural Execu- 
tive, 15 

Food Policy, 41 

Food Price Investigation, 65, 167, 
170 

Garden Produce (Scotland), 95 
Horticultural Advisory, 26 
Market Supply, 3 
Parliamentary, of the Co-opera- 


tive Congress, 83n, 167n 
Port Area Grain, 76 
Scientific Food, 14, 41 
Scottish Gardens and Allotments, 
54 

Select, on National Expenditure, 
29n, 31, 33, 38, 45n, 48n, 52n, 
62, 80, 84, 158, 184 
Tea Control, 68 

Trades Union Congress Advisory, 
14, 157 

Committee of Investigation for Eng- 
land, Report by, 83n 
Communal Feeding, 112, 128-131 ^ 

British Restaurants and, 104, 131, 
139, 142 
campaign, 16 
Civic Cafes and, 13 In 
cml defence workers, 131 
Director of, 131 
organisation of, 132 
programme and nutrition, 181 
rural areas and, 134 
scope of, 131 

Communal Feedmg Centres, 179 
local differences m, 142 
rationing and, 120, 130 
Communal Preserving Centres, 96 
Community Feeding m Wartime, 144. 
Community Kitchens, 133 
Concentration of Production, 5 1 
Concentration Scheme, 90 
Conscientious objectors, 35 
Consumer 

education of, 11, 178 
educational campaigns, 38 
food control and, 12, 172 
Kitchen Front and, 11 
Officers of the Public Relations 
Division and, 12 
registration, 113, 175 
Consumer’s Council, of 1918, 14 
Consumer’s demand, 44, food control 
and, 61 

Control, see also Food Control^ Pnce 
Control: 

allocation of supplies and, 70-72 
application of, 74 
catering establishments, 72 
channels of distribution and, 10, 
60, 74 

organisation of, 61-70 
principles of, 64 
Trade Directors, 63, 
transport and storage, 73 
Cooking depots, 133 
Cooking fats . 
control, 74 

defined for rationing, 115 
rationing of, 111, 114. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 160 
Co-operatives, rationing and, 111 
Corn, see Maize 
Corned Beef, canned, 116 
Cost-of-Exving Index, 145-147, 148 
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Council* 

Agricultural Improvement, 31. 
Agricultural Research, 29 
Children's Nutrition, 83n, 121, 
134, 182n 
Consumer's, 14 
County, 138 

Domestic Poultry Keepers, 54 
Food, Report of, 83n 
General, of the Trades Union 
Congress, 120 
Uondon County, 104, 131 
County Councils, 138 
County Federation of Women's Insti- 
tutes, 95. 

County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees, 15 
Coupons, 112 

Cultivation of Derelict Eand, 26, 
Cutforth Commission, milk distribu- 
tion, 83n 


Dairy Farming and Industry, 18. 

Dairy products, 5 

Datum Period, see Distnbuhon and 
RaUomng 

Defence (General) Regulations 
agriculture control and, 15 
price control and, 157 
price control enforcement and, 
164 

Derelict land, 26 
Dextrine, controlled, 100 
Diet 

Charts, 12 
survey, 1 
vitaimns and, 182 
war and, 115 
Dig for Victory, 31. 

Director of Communal Feeding, 131 
Distribution, see also Food and names 
of products 
control, 60 

datum period system and, 70 
emergency conditions and, 101-105. 
meat, reorganised, 59 
milk, criticised, 84 
milk, priorities m (table), 126 
Scheme of supply in, 86 
Select Committee on National Ex- 
penditure and, 84 
wartime, 65. 

Divisional Food Officers, 13, 102 
Docks (Provision of Canteens) Order 
1941, 139n 

Domestic Poultry Keepers Council, 54 
Drainage schemes, 27 ; subsidy, 49 
Dual Purpose Crops, see AgncuUure, 


Economist, The; cost-of -living index, 
146; meat policy, 150. 

Edible fat, 90 

Edible Oil Association, 89n 


Eggs 

control, 74, 58, 91-93, 146 
first food queues, 92 
imports, 4, 91, 149 
Orders (by date), 223-225 
price control, 92, 150, 152. 
priority food, 128 
rationing of, 111, 120 
shortage of, 101, 109. 
subsidy, 93, 148n, 177. 
otherwise mentioned, 60, 136, 175 
Eggs and Poultry Reorganisation Com- 
mittee, 48n 
Emergency conditions 

communal feeding and, 130 
mobile canteens, 131 
mobile reserve, 102 
Shadow Tarder, 102 
Emergency feeding, 5 
air raids and, 133 
programme, 143 

Emergency food distribution, 101-105. 
Emergency Meal Centres, 104 
Enforcement Inspectors, see Pnce 
Control 

Essential Work Order, 35. 

Evacuation Areas, food control and, 
134 

Excess profits tax, farmers and, 44 
Extension of land, agricultural policy 
and, 24 


Factories (Canteen) Order, 139n 
Farm control. Agricultural Executive 
Committees and, 186 
Farm Credit Tiaison Officers, 38 
Farm Management Survey, 47, 48n 
Farm surveys, 25, 32, 39, objects of, 
184 

Farmer's Weekly, 30, 34n, 35n, 41n, 
55n, 86n. 

Farmers, excess profits tax and, 44 
Farming, see also Agriculture: 
efficiency, 26, 32 
labour supply and, 34 
mechanical equipment in, 34 
post-war policy, 33 
prices, 42 

propaganda campaigns and, 56 
Requisites Scheme and, 38n 
self-sufficiency, feedstuffs in, 55. 
Feedstufis 

balancer meal and rationing, 54 
dual purpose crops, 24. 
kitchen waste, 55 
National Pool of, 55 
rationing of, 49, 52-55, 
shortage of imports, 50 
straw pulp process, 55 
winter ration scheme, 53. 
otherwise mentioned, 2,22, 81, 149 
Fertiliser 

agricultural production and, 24 
consumption, 27. 
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Essential Commodities Reserves 
Act and, 22. 
imports, 22. 

phosphorus, potash as, 23 
production of, (table), 22 
subsidies, 28, 49 

Fish 

canned, rationed, 71, 99 
control, 75, 98, 

Orders (by dates), 232-235 
price control, 99, 150, 161 
Scheme, 162 
wholesale control of, 98 
otherwise mentioned, 5, 136, 148n 
Flour 

fortified, 110 

National Straight Run, 77 
National Wheatmeal, 77, 110, 182 
prices, 149, 160 
subsidised, 149, 163 
Flour Millers Association, 160 
Fodder crops, 20 
Food 

admimstration of, 13-15 
Advice Centres, 12 
allocation and population move- 
ment, 71 

Consumption m the United King- 
dom (table), 191 

convoys for emergency feeding, 
143 

(Current Prices) Order, 1941, 197, 
(Defence Plans) Department, 13, 
61, Report of, 97 
Education Memos, 12 
Facts, 12 

Gnd System and emergency feed- 
ing, 104 

manufacture, 59n 
Manufacturers' Federation, 167n 
Movement Control Section, trans- 
port, 74 

organisers, voluntary, rural areas, 
102 

preparation, 12 

Price Investigation Committee, 
165, 167 

priorities for canteens, 127, 141 
regulation and hcensmg, 177 
(Restriction on Dealmgs) Order, 
72. 

subsidy, policy of, 148 
substitutes, 101 
Food Control 

Defence Regulations and, 164 
dependence on imports and, 2-6. 
development of , 16 
economics of, 12, 179 
Food Executive Officers and, 14, 
172 

home-produced food and, 58 
imported foods and, 5 8 
Orders, general, 195-201 
policy, 174 
problems of, 171. 


public discontent and, 173 
Requisitioning Orders and, 66-67 
restnction on traders in, 66 
Scientific Food Committee and, 
14, 41 

social policy m, 180 
supplies of basic foods and, 58 
Trades Union Congress Com- 
mittee and, 14 
Food Control Committee 

catering establishments and, 135 
cheese distribution and, 87 » 
composition of, 68 
derationing and, 112 
local, 13 * 

organisation of, 14 
rationing and, 72, 113 
supervision of distribution, 88 
Food Council, Report by, 83n 
Food Distribution 

bottle necks and, 60 
consumers’ demand and, 65. 
control of, 10 
decentralisation in, 102 
disrupted, 66 

Divisional Food Officers and, 74, 
102 

mobile canteens, 103. 
mobile reserve, 102 
Mutual Assistance Pacts in, 103 
peace-time, 61 

Queen’s Messenger Food Convoys 
and, 103 

Trade controllers, 62 
Food Policy, 43 

advertising and, 178 
communal feeding, 128 
Food Policy Committee, 41 
Foodstuffs for Human Consumption, 
1934-35 (table), 3 

Foodstuffs for Human Consumption in 
the United Kingdom, 192-193 
Free and Cheap Milk Scheme, see 
Mtlk 

French, Sir Henry E, 98n, 158n, 
163n 
Fruit 

control, 58, 74, 93 
imports reduced, 97 
price control, 48, 160 
prices, 146, 149, 154 
Fruit canned, rationed, 118 
Fruit dried, control, 95 , price control, 
161, rationed, 71, 97, 111, 118, 176 
Fruit fresh, canning of, 96, control, 
159, shortage of, 4, 183. 

Fruit juice, 127 

Fruit and Preserves Orders (by date), 
229-232 

Fruit and Vegetable Area Intelligence 
Officers, distnbution, 95 


Game, 116, 136 

Garden Fruit Committees, 96. 
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Garden Produce Committees, 95 
Gas attacks, emergency feeding and, 
103 

General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, 120 

General Government Plan, food con- 
trol, 13 

Glass-house growing, 4, 56 
Glucose, control, 100, see also Sugar 
Goat meat, control, 155, Maximum 
prices, 79, prices of, 161. 

Gngg Commission, food distribution 
^ and prices, 83n 
Grocers* Associations, 69 
Grow-more senes, agricultural plan- 
ning and, 31. 


Haddock, smoked fresh, 99 
Hall, Sir Daniel, 19, 21, 48n 
Ham, control, 74, 81, rationing of, 135 
Hares, 161, see also Rabbit 
Heads of Commodity Divisions, food 
control and, 63 
Herring, 98, 150 

Hill sheep producers, subsidised, 49 
Home-produced food, control, 58 
Honey, 161 

Horseflesh, control, 79, price control, 
155, 161 

Horticultural Advisory Committees, 
26 

Hostels, agricultural labour and, 35 
Hudson, R S , 29n, 52. 


Imports 

dependence on, 2-6 
food, established, 60, 75 
Uend-Uease Act and, 5 
Value of Certain (table), 3 
Index of Retail Pood Prices (table), 
147 

Institutions, rationing and, 112 
Invert sugar, control, 100, see also 
Sugar, 

Jam 

communal preserving centres and, 
96. 

control, 74. 
factories, 48 

fresh fruit standard and, 96 
price control, 157, 160, 
quality standards prescnbed for, 
96 

rationed, 96, 117 
sugar and, 96 

otherwise mentioned, 146, 161, 
171, 175, 183 


Kalecki, M., 107n 

Kitchen Front, consumer's education 
and, 11. 


Kitchen waste, feedstuffs and, 55. 

Labour pools, see agriculture 
Land 

fertility, 40 

productivity and fertilisers, 26 
speculation, control of, 36 
tenure, 36 

Land Fertility Scheme (1937), 28 
Lard, 90, 161 
Leeks, 159. 

Lemons, 4, 159, 161 
Lend-Lease Act. 

condensed milk and, 88 
farm implements and, 34 
fertiliser and, 23 

percentage of food imports and, 5 
points rationing and, 118 
Lentils, 77, 119, price control, 155 
Limes, 4 
Livestock 

animal care, 30 
Collecting Centres, 46 
National Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and, 30. 
number of in Great Britain (table), 
21 

policy, 24 
price policy, 45, 48 
production and shortage of feed- 
stuff s, 50-55 

slaughter of, controlled, 78 
subsidies, 49 

Lloyd, F M H, 59n, 67n, 69n, I66n 
Local Food Offices, free food distribu- 
tion, 128. 

London County Council, 104, 131 
London Passenger Transport Board. 
143 

Lord Privy Seal, chairman of Cabinet 
Committee on Food Policy, 14 
Lubbock, David, 8n. 


Maize, 2 
Malt, 100 

Marcom Ltd , all Margarine Manufac- 
turers operate under it, 90. 
Margarme 

control, 74. 
decontrol, 90 
price control, 150, 156 
prices, 154, 163 
rationing of, 114 

vitamin content, 91, 115, 154, 182. 
otherwise mentioned. Ill, 113, 
120, 146, 148n, 159, 183 
Margarine Manufacturers* Association, 
90 

Market Supply Committee, 3. 

Market vegetable growmg, 18 
Marmalade, 96, 117, 

Matches, 146 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 
free foo4 distribution, 128. 
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Maximum Price Orders, offences, 168 
Meat, see also names of meats, eg, 
beef, etc* 

allotment, 79 
canned, rationed, 71, 81 
catermg establishments and, 135. 
control, 74, 78-82 
distribution, 81-82 
home-produced, decontrolled, 152 
imports, 2, 5, 109, 152. 

Orders (by date), 208-214 
pooled, 65 

price control, 150, 157 
priorities in, 138, 141 
production in wartime, 54 
rationing of, 111-113, 115, 120, 
136, 153 

shortage of, 183 

slaughtering houses controlled, 60 
subsidies, 148, 177 
trade reorganised, 59 
transportation Government con- 
trolled, 162 

Meat Importers’ National Defence 
Association, 78 
Middleton, T H , 23n, 40 
Milk 

canned, American, 125 
canned and dried, 5 
condensed, 86-88, 157 
consumption increased since war, 
86 

control, 74, 85, 88 
Costings Scheme, 47 
distribution, 59, 85 
distribution priorities in, 121, 126 
Distribution Scheme, 178 
Diversion Order, 122n 
Free and Cheap Milk Scheme, 16, 
44, 56, 123, 18h 
imports, 86-87 

liquid, production and consump- 
tion (1938-41), England and 
Wales, 56-57 

Marketing Board, 47, 82, 86, 164 
Marketing Scheme, 82 
Movements Branch, 85 
National Distribution Scheme, 
125. 

National Milk Scheme, 12 In, 126, 
149, 152, 164. 

Orders (by date), 218-222. 
policy, 124 
pool price, 47, 82. 
price control, 83, 87, 150, 157, 164 
prices and minimum wage, 47 
production stressed, 41. 
quality improving, 86. 
ratiomng of. 111 

Scheme of Supply, distribution, 82, 
84, 86, 123 
schools, 122-124 

Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, 84. 
shortage of, 101, 127. 


subsidies, 149, 177 
tuberculin-tested, 47, 164 
otherwise mentioned, 116, 119, 
136, 138, 141, 146, 148, 175, 
185 

Milk in Schools Scheme, 124n 
Millers’ Association, 69, control and, 
76, no 

Mincemeat, rationing of, 117 
Mmers’ Welfare Commission, canteens 
and, 140 • 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
7, 55, 83n, 172n 

Ministry of Food * 

Cereals Division, 76 
communal Feeding policy, 131 
criticism of, 69 
establishment of , 13 
pnce control and, 159, 177 
reorganised, 63 

traders organisations and, 67 
Ministry of Health, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, 3n 
Ministry of Eabour, 139, 145, 151 
Ministry of War Transport, 79 
Ministry of Works and Buildmgs, 35, 
Miscellaneous Orders (by date), 238- 
240 

Mobile labour gangs, agriculture in, 
35 

Mor, canned meat ratiomng and, 118 
Mutton, 14811 

Mutual Assistance Pacts, see Food 
Dtsinbuhon* 


National Butter, 153 

National Diet, 39 

National Egg Distributing Association 
Ltd , 93. 

National Farmers’ Union, 47 

National Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations, 76. 

National Federation of Wholesale 
Grocers’ Associations, 167n, 

National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes, 96 

Nation^ Milk Scheme, see Mtlk, 

National Pool of Feeding Stuffs, 55 

National Straight Run Flour, see 
Flour 

National Vegetable Marketing Com- 
pany, 95, 155 

National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 30 

National War Economy, 40. 

National Wheatmeal Bread, see Bread 

Nitrogenous fertilisers, supply ample, 
29 

Nutrition: 

Board of Education and, 122 
improvements in, 178 
vitamins and, 7. 

Nutntional, content of food improved, 
183. 
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Nutritional needs, communal feeding 
and, 142, 181 

Nutritional Education, school feeding, 
182 


Oatmeal, 138 
Oats, 41, 46, 77. 

Offals, unrationed, 116 
Officers of the Public Relations Divi- 
sion, l5 

Oil and Oilseed Brokers Ltd , 89 
Oils and Fats, 89-91, Orders (by date), 
215-218 

Onions, 4, 93, 95, 111, 159 
imported, 93 
source of vitamins, 20 
supply control, 47 
Oranges 

control, 5, 97, 159, 161 
distribution, 128 
food priorities, 127 
rationing of, 176 
Orange juice, 177-178 
Order 

Acquisition of Food (Excessive 
Quantities), 16 

Building Operation and Woiks 
Bngineermg Construction, i39n 
Docks (Provision of Canteens), 
1941, 139n 
Essential Work, 35 
Factories (Canteen), 1940, 139n 
Food (Restriction on Dealings), 
72 

Milk Diversion, 122n 
Rationing (March 1940), 113 
Undertakings (Restrictions on En- 
gagement), 1940, 35 
Wheat Control (Nov 1939), 75 
Orders* 

Bacon and Ham (by date), 242 
Butter, Margarine and Cooking 
Fats, (by date), 242 
Cereals and Cereal Products (by 
date), 201-207 
Cheese (by date), 222-223 
Eggs (by date), 223-225 
Fish (by date), 232-235. 

Food Control, (by date), 194-240 
Fruits and Preserves (by dateL 
229-232 

General (by date), 195-201 
Meat and Meat Products (by 
date), 208-214 
Milk (by date), 218-222 
Miscellaneous (by date), 238-240 
Oils and Fats (by date), 215-218 
Sugar, Glucose and Invert Sugar 
(by date), 235-237 
Tea (by date), 237-238 
Vegetables (by date), 225-228. 
Orr, Sir John, 8n 


Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Congress, 83n, i67n 
Peas, 47, 77, 119, 155 
Pepper, 161 

Perishable foods, 59, 61 
Perry, Lord, Report on milk distribu- 
tion, 84n 

Pests, agricultural, destruction of, 31 
Phosphorus, see Ferhhsers 
Pickles, 100, 157. 

Pigs, 46, 57, Marketing Scheme sus- 
pended, 80. 

Planning, agricultural, 40. 

Plant Pathological Laboratory, 29 
Plough Policy, see Agnculture. 

Plums, home-grown, 95 
Points Rationing Scheme, see Rahon- 
mg 

Polak, J J , 107n, 108n 
Pork, derationed, 116, requisitioned, 
152 

Port Area Gram Committee, 76 
Port Food Movements OflScers, 74 
Post-war policy, farming, 33 
Potash, see also Fertilisers' 
importance of, 23. 
priorities in distribution of, 28 
shortage of, 27 
Potato 

control of supplies, 73 
fund, 94 

Marketing Act, 75, 94 
price control, 46, 150, 154, 157 
subsidies, 41, 46, 148n, 177 
transport control, 74 
otherwise mentioned, 57, 109, 130, 
159 

Poultry 

control, 81 
decrease in, 57 
Maximum Prices Order, 170. 
price control, 46, 155, 161 
rationing of, 116, 136 
Preserves, 111, 113, 146, rationing of, 
117 

Price Control, 2 

catering establishments and, 170 
cost-of-living index and, 145-147 
Defence Regulations and, 157-164 
distribution, 10 
distributive margins, 158 
Enforcement Inspectors and, 166 
luxury foods, 167 
maximum prices, 157, 167 
method, 155 

Orders and black market, 168 
problems of, 8-11 
prosecutions under, 168 
retail margins, 162-164 
standardisation and, 156 
supply and demand, and, 156 
trade customs and, 158 
wholesale margins, 160-162 
Price Determination, 157-160, Mar- 
gms Committee and, 157 
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Prices 

enforcement of, 164. 

fixing of, 42 

fluctuations of, 149 

freezing, 177 

Goods Act (1939), 167 

maximum, 157 

policy, 44-49 

Pool (milk), 83 

processing margins, 160 

Regulations Committees, 167. 

stop orders, 177. 

Product Groups, confectionery control 
and, 101. 

Propaganda, see Consumer's Educa- 
twn 

Public Air Raid Shelters, feeding m, 
104 

Public Assistance Authorities, emerg- 
ency feeding, 104 

Purchasing power, 8. 


Queen’s Messenger Food Convoys, see 
Food DtstrthuHon 


Rabbit, see also Hares 
Clubs, domestic, 54 
control, 31, 81 
price control, 155 
rationing of, 116 
Ration 

books, 113, 129 
butter-margarme, 175 
coupons, 112 
extra, 53 
pomts, 71 

Rationing, see also various foods 
admimstration of, 175 
application of, 119 
development of , 111-114 
differential, 129 
effect on food habits, 109, 
home-producers and, 112. 
introduction of, 16 
Order (Dec. 1939), 112. 
orders and various foods, 113. 
Points, 70, 176. 

Pomts, Scheme, 117 
pohcy, 119 

prmciples of, 107, 119. 
purpose of, 106 
reasons for, 174 
registration and, 113 
restaurant meals and, 113 
supplementary, 120 
technique of, 9 

otherwise mentioned, 16, 50, 97, 
99, 106, 108, 117. 

Raw materials, agricultural, 40. 

Raw materials rationed, 51 
Reception food allocation in, 

XHf 


Regional Commissioner, food distribu- 
tion, 102. 

Restaurant, British, see Communal 
Feeding 

Rest Centres, emergency feeding in, 
104 
Retail 

food prices, index (table), 147. 
margins, 162-164 
maximum prices, 163-166 
prices, 155 

public institutions and, 72 
rationing and, 111-114, 125, 176 
subsidies and, 177 ^ 

otherwise mentioned, 16, 65, 81, 
83, 88, 91, 93, 101, 152, 155, 172 
Retail Distributors’ Association, 167n 
Retailers 

black market and, 164 
bread and cereals licensed, 77 
consumer’s registration, 69 
Defence Regulations and, 157 
distribution. Scheme of Supply, 86 
Enforcement Inspectors, 166 
licensing system, 72 
Maximum Price Orders, 166, 177 
Rhondda, Lord, 61, 84n 
Rice 

human consumption only, 77 
pomts rationing of, 71 
rationing of, 119, 138 
Rose hips, source of vitamins, 128 
Rotation system, agriculture, 42 
Rothamstead Experimental Station, 
fertiliser, 23 

Rowntree, B Seebohm, 2n, 17n, 51. 
Russel, Sir E J , 23, 27n 
Rye, 46, 41, 77. 


Sago, 71, 118 

Salmon, maximum prices, 150; ration- 
ing of, 118 

Salvage, food, organised, 103 

Sauces, 100, pnce control, 157. 

Sausages, 116, 155, pnce control, 157, 
163 

Schoolchildren, in agnculture, 35. 

School feedmg* 

County Councils and, 138. 
nutritional education, 182 
in wartime, 137. 

School meals, 138 

Scientific Food Committee, 14, 41 

Scottish Education Department, com- 
munal feeding, 130 

Scottish Gardens and Allotments Com- 
mittee, 54 

Secretary of State for Scotland, land 
tenure, 36. 

Select Committee on National Expend- 
iture, see Committee 

Shadow l^r4er, emergency conditions, 

102 . 
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Sheep, decrease in, 57; price fixing, 46, 
produceis, hill, subsidised, 49 
Shellfish, 150 

Shipping space, reduction in, 5 
Silage, feedstuff s, 55 
Slaughterhouses reduced, 79 
Soil analysis, free, 28, 30 
Soups, 136 

Spam, rationing canned food, 118 
Special Commissioners, food adminis- 
tration, 13 

Spirits, manufacture controlled, 100 
Standardisation, trade customs, food 
control, 73 

Starch, food powders, controlled, 100. 
Statistical Department, Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, wireworm in- 
festation, 29 
Straw, 57. 

Straw Pulp Process, see Feeding stuffs 
Subsidies 

agricultural production, 38 
bread pnces, 149 
policy, cost-of-lmng index and, 
148 

pre-war scheme and, 48 
price control and, 9 
state, 21 

otherwise mentioned, 2, 28, 43, 
46, 49, 93, 154, 163, 177 
Suet, 111, 138, 176 
Sugar 

black market in, 169 
confectionery, price control, 157 
control, 74, 99 
invert, control, 100 
price control, 160 
rationing of, 111-113, 115, 120, 
109, 135, 138, 141, 176 
otherwise mentioned, 5, 96, 116, 
146, 150 
Sugar beets 

plant more, 41 
pre-war subsidy scheme, 48 
Sugar, Glucose and Invert Sugar 
Orders (by date), 235-237 
Sulphate of ammonia, 23 
Superphosphate of lime, see Ferhhsers 
Sweets Spread Scheme, rationing, 117 
Syrup, 117, 175 


Tapioca, 71, 118 
Tea 

control, 60, 146 
Control Committee, 68 
Orders (by date), 237-238 
price control, 150 
rationing of, 109, 111, 116, 113, 
120, 136 
subsidies, 177 

otherwise mentioned, 5, 100, 148n 
171 

Tea Bars, 127, 


Tobacco, 2, 146. 

Tomatoes 

control, 95, 159 
priority scheme, 56 
rationing of, 118 
otherwise mentioned, 4, 57 

Tractors, increase in (1939-41), 34 

Trade customs, standardised, see Con- 
trol 

Trade Directors, function, control, only 
advisory, 63 

Trades Union Congress, emergency 
feeding and, 143 

Trades Union Congress Committee, 
14, 157 

Treacle, 117, 175 

Trout, 150 


Undertakings (Restriction on Engage- 
ment) Order, 35 


Vegetable Marketing Board, 60 
Vegetables 

canned, 2, 4, 5, 58, 146, 161 
control, 74, 159 
non-perishable controlled, 95 
Oiders (by date), 225-228 
Vegetarians, 1 17, rationing and, 119 
Vitamins 

manufacture and sale controlled, 
100 

margarine, source of, 115 
otherwise mentioned 110, 128, 
178 


Wages Board, agricultural, 35 
War Office, agricultural equipment, 34 
War Prisoners, agriculture m, 35 
War Time Associations, 101, 157 
Wheat Act, 1932, 20, 75 
Wheat, Agricultural (Miscellaneous 
War Provisions) Act, 49 
Wheat 

Control Order, 75 
price control, 46 
quota suspended, 49 
subsidies, 21, 49, 109 
otherwise mentioned, 2, 5, 41, 77, 
109, 110, 163 

Wheatmeal bread, 1 7 In; see also, Bread 
Wheat offals, control, 78, 111 
Whitehead Committee, milk distribu- 
tion, 83 

Wholesale Distributors’ Association, 
167n 

Wholesale margins, 160-162 
Wholesale Meat Supply Areas, 79 
Wholesale Meat Supply Associations, 
79 

Wholesale Meat Transport Associa- 
tion, 79, 
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Wholesale prices and transport, 161 
Wholesalers, bread and cereals licensed, 
77 

Winter Ration Scheme (Oct 1941), 
feedstuff s, 53 
Wireworm infestation, 29 
Women, Industry, communal feeding 
and, 129 

Women's Land Army 
agriculture m, 35 
Auxiliary Force, 36 
rationing and, 119 
Women's Voluntary Service, 128 


Women’s Voluntary Services, emerg- 
ency feeding and, 143 
Woolton, Lord, 57n, 61n, 64n, 109n, 
120, 150, 166n 

Workers' restaurants, rationing and, 
112 


Yates, P Lamartine, 173n 
Youth Service Centres, canteens and, 
141 

Young Women's Christian Association, 
emeigency feeding, 144 



